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CHAPTER V. 


ON HOSPITABLE THOUGHTS INTENT. 


. i do you say to a ball?’ replied our vicar, as he, Mr. 
Hart, and their host, Herbert Varien, sat together over 
their wine. 

‘You don’t object to dancing, then?’ said his host, smiling. 

‘I thought you knew me better than that.’ 

‘And so I do; of course Ido. I was only joking.’ 

‘A ball’s the thing,’ reiterated our vicar, and he turned then 
towards Mr. Hart for an endorsement of the suggestion. ‘Eh?’ 

‘I cannot quite agree with you,’ replied that divine in his 
usual pompous manner. ‘I think dances are frivolous and un- 
settling things.’ 

‘You mean youth is a frivolous and unsettling thing, of which 
dances are one of the innocent symptoms. But, as it is innocent, 
why not dance? The poor people have their Sunday Schools, 
why shouldn’t their “ betters” have their balls ?’ 

‘Sunday Schools classed with—with balls!’ gasped Mr. Hart. 

‘Oh, come ; you know very well that most of our matches—all 
of ’em, I might say almost—are made through the young folk 
foregathering together in their best clothes on Sundays or at 
Sunday School treats and meetings. Pooh! my dear sir, we 
shouldn’t keep five per cent. of our teachers if the sole motive of 
their attendance was teaching.’ 

‘Do you mean that they come merely to get married ?’ 
cc 
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‘I mean that they don’t come merely to teach, which is a very 
different thing. I didn’t get ordained merely to get my living 
by it; but, if I couldn’t have got my living by it, I shouldn’t 
have got ordained.’ 

‘I hope and believe that Sunday School teachers have some 
other motive besides marriage for attending our schools,’ Mr. Hart 
retorted with lofty rebuke. 

Our vicar, seeing that he was one of those wooden creatures 
who are too stupid to have a suspicion of their stupidity, said 
only, after a curious look at the man— 

‘So I’ve been saying.’ 

‘Then I must have misunderstood you altogether.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied simply; and turning then to his host, he 
asked, ‘ Apropos of Sunday School teaching, have you kept up 
your cricket ?’ 

‘No, I haven’t, indeed.’ 

‘Then I wish you'd rub it up a bit for the sake of the parish.’ 

‘ As a religious exercise ?’ asked Herbert, laughing. 

‘It’s as much a religious exercise as exorcism is, or was. 
Hunting, shooting, cricket, and football do as much to keep a 
parish sweet as a Sunday School or a daily service, and maybe 
more,’ replied our vicar, making, for Mr. Hart’s special benefit, 
one of those speeches which got him so scandalous a name among 
his clerical brethren. 

Mr. Hart merely uttered an inarticulate snort of contemptuous 
amazement. 

‘I am afraid you don’t agree with me?’ asked the vicar, turn- 
ing towards him. 

‘I am probably so unfortunate as again to misunderstand you,’ 
sneered Mr. Hart, who, like all vulgar men, imagined personal 
allusions and reflections where none were intended, and considered 
now that his daily service was being ridiculed. 

‘What would happen, Herbert, if you hunted Mesrour after 
his being stalled a month without exercise ?’ 

‘He’d probably break my neck, and certainly throw me.’ 

‘Just what happens when the animal within every man isn’t 
exercised, or exorcised, innocently ; it either flings him into the 
mud, or kills the man in him altogether. Now cricket, and foot- 
ball, and hunting, and shooting are all innocent exercises that help 
to keep the brute within us tame; and so I’d rather you’d en- 
courage our cricket club than teach in our Sunday School.’ 

‘It’s putting the square man in the square hole, anyway, and 
I'll do what I can. But about this ball? It’s not half a bad idea, 
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and I wish you’d talk my mother over toit. You can do just what 
you like with her, which is more than I can.’ 

‘But have you made up your mind for it ?’ 

‘Yes;’ then remembering Mr. Hart’s objection, he turned 
to say courteously to him, ‘You don’t really think it such a 
shocking thing, I hope, Mr. Hart ?’ 

‘Not shocking; unsettling, perhaps—a little unsettling; but 
young people will be young people,’ he replied complaisantly, 
flattered by the personal appeal for his approval. 

‘Then you must come to it.’ 

‘Thank you; I shall be very happy,’ 

‘That’s all right; as for you,’ he said, turning to his old tutor, 
‘ you'll have to resume your old post of stage manager.’ 

‘Why, you don’t mean to add on private theatricals ?’ 

‘No, I should have said “ majordomo,” but I was thinking of 
the days when you nearly got unfrocked for lending us the 
school-house for a play. By George! what a row they made about 
it, and how little you minded it!’ 

‘Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 


Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida,’ 


quoted our vicar with a burlesque solemnity which showed how 
admirable a stage preceptor he must have made. 
‘No, but really, it was no joke at the time.’ 
‘Pooh! It was about as formidable as a row in a poultry- 
yard—cackle, quack, hiss and gobble, all noise and no fight.’ 
‘My poor father always said it stopped your promotion, 
though.’ 
‘My dear Herbert, it stopped my promotion just as much as 
it stopped my growth, and for the same reason.’ 
‘Mr. Crosier helped us with some private theatricals five or 
six years ago, which gave great offence to the bishop,’ said 
Herbert, turning to take his other guest into the conversation. 
> ‘Oh, indeed,’ Mr. Hart replied dryly. 
‘He didn’t act, you know; only coached us; but that was 
thought rather fast for a parson.’ 
‘But not for a stage coach, which ought to be fast,’ said our 
vicar, finding the pun irresistible. 
Herbert laughed, but Mr. Hart maintained an exemplary gloom. | 
‘ There are our people to consider,’ he said majestically, as though 
speaking from a throne. 
The pompous stupidity and Pharisaism of his manner disgusted 
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Herbert so thoroughly that he turned again to our vicar to recall 
some amusing incidents of the rehearsals. Warming with the 
theme, he exclaimed suddenly, ‘By George! let us have ’em 
again. Not in the schools, of course; but here in the house. 
What do you say ?’ 

‘Where’s your company? Even Bottom couldn’t undertake 
all the parts simultaneously.’ 

After a meditative pause he answered, ‘I could manage it. 
The two Crossleys would be delighted to come, and so would Miss 
Gerard and her brother; and there’s my cousin, Miss Rayn; she’s 
not much of an actress, but she has what you call a fine stage 
presence. Miss Gerard would save any play or cast; she’s just a 
born actress.’ 

‘Well, if you think the play worth the candle ; for you’ll have 
most of ’em staying in the house.’ 

‘Only my cousin and the Gerards, and they’d suit mother 
down to the ground. Let us go and sound her about it,’ he cried 
with boyish impulsiveness ; but then, remembering his other guest, 
he turned to apologise to him, ‘Oh, I beg your pardon, do have 
another glass of wine. No? Then we'd better open the cam- 
paign at once. You must reinforce us, Mr. Hart.’ 

‘I’m afraid I’m on the other side,’ he answered, in his most 
exemplary manner. 

‘Then you must give us your “moral support,” which means 
letting us severely alone.’ 

However, they could not open the campaign that evening, for 
they found, upon entering the drawing-room, that the old lady 
had evidently been fretting. She had only just returned to the 
Hall after an absence of four years (the date of her husband’s 
death), and the associations of the room had upset her. Seeing 
this, the clergymen (on Mr. Crosier’s initiative) rose to take leave 
soon after their entrance, and Mr. Hart was allowed to take his 
without remonstrance, but the other vicar she detained upon the 
pretext of her interest in the parish. In truth, she had never for- 
gotten—not for a day together in all those four years—the ex- 
ceeding depth and tenderness of the vicar’s sympathy in her great 
trouble, the comfort and support he had been through it all to her 
dying husband and to herself. Sometimes in such moments souls 
are stripped as naked to each other as they are seen by God; and 
the glimpse Mrs. Varien then got of the real Mr. Crosier esta- 
blished him so in her esteem, as well as in her affection, that the 
unanimous excommunication of him by both Houses of Convoca- 
tion would not have shaken her trust in him. Her son, who had 
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a corresponding man’s esteem for him (which differs in kind from 
a woman’s), would rally her occasionally about her ‘Pope’; but 
she knew the raillery was to be read backwards, though, even if it 
had been seriously meant, it would not have affected her in the 
least. She was one of those easy, gentle, lymphatic women, slow 
to anger, slow to anything, but as obstinate as a snail, which at a 
touch draws in its horns and comes toa stand, only to bide its time 
to go its own way and no other. If she had once made up her 
mind upon any subject you might argue it with her for a year 
together, and she would listen with a sweet docility to all you said, 
and be at the year’s end of the precise opinion she was of at its 
beginning. Nor could all the coaxing of all the world induce her 
to do what she had once decided not to do. Indeed, all pressure 
put upon her to break down an opinion or a resolution once fairly 
formed in her mind, had the effect only of pressure upon an arch, 
consolidating instead of weakening the structure. 

Upon Mr. Hart’s departure she asked the vicar about the 
parish and the neighbourhood ; who had died or been married, 
come or gone. The vicar, who had looked forward to her coming 
home mostly for Kathleen’s sake, spoke of his brother-in-law 
among the other new settlers. 

‘I have heard of him,’ she answered dryly and discouragingly, 
as it seemed to the vicar. Being a proud man he said no more, 
and was glad of his reticence about’ Kathleen when the old lady 
soon after remarked, ‘It’s the girls I am most anxious about. I 
don’t want Herbert to fall in love; he’s too young yet to know his 
own mind.’ 

‘I’m old enough to know yours, mother,’ he said, laughing, in 
allusion to a young lady his mother was plainly bent upon his 
proposing to. 

‘ Mine is to make you happy, that’s all. None of the young 
ladies round here is likely to do that, I should say.’ 

‘ “Tf he take a wife of the daughters of the land, what good 
shall my life do me?”’ quoted Herbert. ‘The fact is, she’s got a 
Rachel in her eye for me.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Herbert ; you’re not likely to choose through my old 
eyes. But,’ she hurried on to say, ‘any pretty girl that chooses to 
throw herself at your head might have you; you know she might.’ 

‘ But what does Mr. Crosier know about pretty girls? He can 
only tell you what girls can say the Creed, the ten commandments, 
and the catechism. Now, if I were you, mother, I’d have all the 
eligible girls in the place marshalled before you, and then you 
could mark down the detrimentals,’ 
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‘That you might mark them all at the same time,’ retorted 
his mother. 

‘Seriously though, mother, we oughtto give some kind of 
home-coming party, or parties, I think. We have been so long 
absentees, that there are arrears of hospitality to make up, don’t 
you think ?’ 

‘Of course you must take your place, dear, but—we’ll think of 
it,’ she answered tremulously, for she had not yet recovered her 
composure, and the thought of whose place Herbert was to take 
upset her. 

Hereupon the vicar rose again to take his leave, but was 
hurried off, after he had bid Mrs. Varien good-night, into 
Herbert’s smoking-den. 

When they were comfortably settled with pipes alight, in arm- 
chairs, Herbert said, ‘The dear old mater is bent upon marrying 
me to a Miss Prosser who is very rich and very plain, but 
‘30 sensible.” Now, if there’s one thing I hate in a girl, next to 
ugliness, it is what they call “sense,” for it means having no 
more romance, nor imagination, nor passion than a washing 
machine.’ 

‘Common sense mostly means common place, in young folk 
anyway, but I’ve known girls with both “sense and sensibility.” ’ 

‘She hasn’t; she’s as wooden as that pipe—when it’s out,’ he 
added. 

‘Then she can’t act ?’ 

‘Act! She’d think it childish silliness! Why, she thinks 
dancing babyish !’ 

‘She'll be rather a wet blanket.’ 

‘ But she won’t be here, thank goodness ! ’ 

‘She’s sure to be here; if you are for having anyone in the 
house your mother will be for having her.’ 

This gave him pause for a moment, and then he said, ‘ Not if 
there’s going to be acting. She’d know that the girl would be 
like a fish out of water. By George! that settles it. She’d be 
sure to have her for a ball, but she’d never think of asking her 
for theatricals.’ 

We need not say that the matter was already settled in his 
mind, and that this last consideration had not all the weight he 
gave to it. 

Then there ensued a long discussion about suitable plays, that 
is, plays that would suit Miss Gerard and himself with telling 
parts; for he was so admirable an actor that it would have been 
the merest mock modesty for him to have affected not to know 
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that Miss Gerard and himself would have to sustain the chief 
roles in any play they chose. His chief solicitude, however, was 
to cast Miss Gerard, an amateur star of the first magritude, for a 
fitting and striking part. The more he talked of the theatricals 
the more set upon them he became, and it was arranged before 
they parted that the vicar should come to lunch to-morrow to 
help him to win his mother over to the idea. 

At lunch the next day the old lady was in the best possible 
mood for their purpose. Indeed, she herself suggested that 
Herbert should ‘take his place’ as she phrased it, by entertain- 
ing the neighbourhood. It had been his father’s ambition to see 
him in Parliament, and to this idea she clung with her usual 
persistence, in spite of Herbert’s disinclination to it, and the ex- 
pression ‘take his place,’ meant merely the nursing of his future 
constituency. It never entered her old-fashioned head that a 
modern multitudinous constituency of factory folk could no more 
be nursed by entertaining their employers than Sydney Smith’s 
tortoise could be soothed by patting the shell that sheltered it. 

‘You must give dinner parties,’ she said. 

‘They’re such deadly stupid things, mother. What do you 
say to a ball?’ 

‘A ball!’ According to the old lady’s code, balls were given 
only by those who wished to get their girls married. That an 
eligible bachelor should give a ball was as though the fly should 
spread a web to catch spiders. 

As she remained silent under the shock of this suggestion, 
the vicar brought up his forces. ‘I suggested the ball, Mrs. 
Varien, for my idea of a party is the greatest pleasure to the 
greatest number at the least expense. Theideal party, according 
to this formula, is a children’s party, while on the other end of 
the scale is a dinner party, which gives the least pleasure to the 
least number at the greatest expense.’ 

‘TI never thought of a ball,’ the old lady said reflectively, and 
then added, ‘I don’t know how you make out a ball to be less 
expensive than a dinner party.’ 

‘ Less expense in proportion to the number of your guests and 
the pleasure you give them.’ 

‘A ball is a much more expensive thing than you imagine, 
much more expensive.’ 

‘Not so expensive as half-a-dozen dinner parties, mother, 
while you entertain more people.’ 

‘ What kind of people? A lot of girls! It’s anything but an 
entertainment to their parents, I can assure you.’ 
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‘We thought of theatricals for them,’ said the vicar, who was 
but a poor diplomatist. 

‘Oh! You seem to have settled it all between you. Or 
you've settled all,’ she said, turning to Herbert, ‘ for Mr. Crosier 
has had enough of theatricals, I think.’ 

‘Not I; it was I who first mentioned it, I believe, as the 
thing that would give most pleasure all round.’ 

‘ And pray where are your actors to come from ?’ she asked ; 
but she meant actresses. 

‘There are the Crossleys, mother, and if you would ask Miss 
Gerard and her brother and Nellie Rayn on a visit, we could 
manage capitally.’ 

‘Nellie! Why, she can no more act than I. There’s Jane 
Prosser ; we might get her.’ 

‘I don’t think acting is much in her way,’ Herbert cried in 
dismay. 

‘She’s an uncommonly sensible girl, the most sensible girl I 
know.’ 

‘Well, but it’s nonsense we want, mother, and she’s got none 
about her.’ 

‘You'll have plenty of that without her; she'll do for a serious 
part.’ 

‘You could ask her if she'll act, anyway,’ Herbert said, feeling 
certain of the wooden Jane’s declining such an invitation un- 
compromisingly. 

But his mother had no notion of doing anything of the sort. 
Having secured Herbert’s assent to inviting the heiress, she was 
not going to imperil the lady’s acceptance of the invitation by 
attaching to it any unwelcome condition. It would be quite time 
enough to ask Miss Prosser to act when she was fairly settled in 
the house. 

Thus the old lady’s assent was gained without any diplomacy 
or pressure. The theatricals, so far from being the objectionable 
feature of their programme, carried the ball proposal with them— 
and this, not only because they supplied an excuse for inviting 
the heiress to stay on a visit, but also because Mrs. Varien was 
justly proud of her son’s acting. The neighbourhood, and, best 
of all, Miss Jane Prosser, would see him to the utmost advantage ; 
and, if the heiress fell in love with him, it would not be at all 
difficult to persuade him into returning her attachment. Nellie 
Rayn, who was very pretty and graceful, must by no means be 
invited to emphasise Miss Prosser’s lack of grace and beauty ; but 
Miss Gerard, being on the shady side of thirty, and being, besides, 
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indispensable, was accepted without demur. About another 
young lady she was rather curious owing to something that had 
escaped from Herbert. Accordingly, after the vicar’s departure, 
she remarked to her son— 

‘He doesn’t say much about his brother-in-law, or their 
family.’ 

‘You didn’t give him much chance, mother. When he said 
something last night about him, you shut him up with, “I’ve 
heard of him,” in a tone that implied forgery at least.’ 

‘But you said yourself that he owed money to everyone.’ 

‘I didn’t say it to his brother-in-law, though. I’ve no doubt 
he’s a fishy fellow, but no one will feel it more than Crosier.’ 

‘Do you think I hurt him? I didn’t mean it in the least, 
and I should be so sorry,’ she said, in real distress. 

‘He knows you couldn’t mean to wound him.’ 

‘He’s so considerate himself,’ his mother rejoined remorse- 
fully. 

‘We can make inquiry about this brother-in-law and show 
them some attention if he’s not disreputable.’ 

‘The daughter you saw was very pretty ?’ 

‘ She was lovely till you talked to her and found her a mere 
wax doll—* yes,” “no,” ** yes,” “ no,” “ yes,” “no,” like a cuckoo.’ 

‘Perhaps she was shy ?’ 

‘Oh, no; it was sheer stupidity.’ 

‘Find out about them as soon as you can, for I should be very 
glad to be able to make some amends for my rude speech.’ 

‘I’m afraid they’re hopeless ; but I shall make inquiry.’ 

‘ As soon as you can.’ 

‘ All right, mother.’ 

As the girl was plainly not in the running, Mrs. Varien would 
have been delighted to take her up for her uncle’s sake. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DIPLOMACY. 


IT was soon all over Worston, through Mr. Hart per Mrs. Dalby, 
that it was in the contemplation of the Hall to give a grand en- 
tertainment to the neighbourhood in the most acceptable of all 
shapes—of a ball preceded by theatricals. Our fair friend Clare 
heard of it direct from Mr. Hart, with whom she dallied still, in 
part to advertise to all Worston his enslavement, and in part from 
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a feline pleasure in playing with him. A ball and theatricals! 
Here was something to live for, and to fight for also, since she 
and her mother were not in the Hall circle. As far as family 
went, they were quite as good as the Hall folk, but in Worston 
all things went by money, and they were poor and below the Hall 
horizon. But to this ball she would go. 

‘You dined there ?’ she said to Mr. Hart the day after he had 
been to the Hall, for he called daily now on the Ruthvens. 

‘Yes, I had an evening to spare,’ he replied grandly. 

‘And what was’— ‘he’ she had nearly said, but she changed 
it to ‘ she °—‘ And what was she like ?’ 

‘The old lady?, She was very ladylike—very; and most 
attentive to me.’ 

‘IT hope you thought him very gentlemanly?’ she asked with 
an air of grave inquiry. 

‘Yes; he’s a nice young fellow enough. He seemed well- 
disposed and asked my advice about things.’ 

‘Then it was you advised the ball and the theatricals—how 
nice of you!’ 

‘No, I can’t say I did; in fact, I rather disapproved of them, 
but I promised him at last to attend them.’ 

‘He must be very persuasive.’ 

‘Oh, he’s a well-intentioned young fellow, very; but he’s in 
bad hands, I’m afraid. There’s an Irish parson of the place, a 
cad who calls him by his Christian name, and who tries to curry 
favour with him by all kinds of loose talk. He'll do him no good.’ 

‘Do you mean Mr. Crosier ?’ asked Mrs. Ruthven, whom, by 
the way, Clare would never allow to leave the room for a moment 
during a visit from Mr. Hart. ‘ Dear, dear! I never thought he 
was like that ; his people seem to think so much of him.’ 

Mrs. Ruthven naturally interpreted ‘loose talk’ to mean 
improper talk, but Clare, from a knowledge at once of Mr. Crosier 
and of Mr. Hart, guessed its meaning more truly. 

* He’s Broad Church, you mean ?’ she asked. 

‘ Broad Church! He’s no church at all, and no religion, as far 
as I can gather. He said he’d rather have a cricket club than a 
Sunday School in the parish; and that Sunday Schools were like 
balls, which the teachers attended only for flirting and courtship.’ 

‘Dear, dear!’ repeated Mrs. Ruthven in a tone of distress; 
for this, to her thinking, was quite as bad in its way as the 
naughtiness she had at first imagined. On the other hand, Clare 
admired the courage of such sentiments and even the sentiments 
themselves, though she was not so indiscreet as to say so. 
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‘Did he seem to have much influence with Mr. Varien ?’ she 
asked, as though in grave fear for that young gentleman’s prin- 
ciples. 

‘ He’s always there; he’s a regular tuft, you know, and they 
seem to think whatever he says must be right, and he says the 
most dangerous things—shocking things—just what you’d expect 
from Bradlaugh.’ 

‘Does Mrs. Varien believe in him too?’ 

‘Her son says he has more influence with her than he has 
himself. He asked him to persuade her into having this ball.’ 

‘Then Mr. Crosier approves of the ball?’ 

‘Why, it was he who suggested it, and the theatricals, too. 
I dare say he believes more in them than in services.’ 

‘ And when is it to be?’ 

‘It was not quite decided, but very soon, I imagine.’ 

‘ But he has a Sunday School himself,’ urged Mrs. Ruthven, who 
had got only so far in the conversation. ‘ Mary Lee teaches in it. 
I can’t understand why he thinks them wicked.’ 

Clare was glad to allow Mr. Hart to make this as clear as he 
could to her mother, while she gave herself up to her own thoughts. 
As she became too much absorbed in them to make more than 
monosyllabic replies to Mr. Hart’s attempts to engage her again 
in talk, he soon took his welcome leave. 

Upon his departure she said,‘ Mother, what was that thing 
you were on the tramp for yesterday ?’ 

‘Do you mean the secret mission to the Sultan’s wives, dear ?’ 

‘Oh, that! Haven’t you something more presentable in 
stock ?’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean, dear,’ her mother replied in a 
tone of timid defence. 

‘IT mean that I feel goody-goody this afternoon, and would be 
glad of some work of that sort to do.’ 

Then her mother rejoiced greatly, in the assurance that Mr. 
Hart was making steady way in Clare’s affections, since it was 
plainly his presence that had inspired this zeal, which, at lowest, 
meant a desire to please him. 

‘ There’s your district, dear.’ 

‘My district is only fit for Bunyan’s man with the muckrake, 
she answered, with a humorous inversion of that passage of the 
great allegory. ‘I shall not grub about in it again, I assure you.’ 

‘Mr. Hart would give you a new district, dear, at once, if you 
asked him ; and it would make him so happy,’ she added, looking 
with nervous eagerness over her spectacles at her daughter. 
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‘But I’m not going to make him happy in that or any other 
way, replied Clare irritably. After a pause and a ‘pooh!’ she 
said contemptuously, ‘ Sultan’s wives! -‘What’s the good, when 
he’ll throw them into the Bosporus as fast as you convert ’em? 
You'd better have a Dorcas Society to make sacks for each con- 
vert to be sewn up in. Sultan’s wives! You'll have a Society 
for converting the Pope’s grandmother next.’ 

‘My dear, I never asked you : 

‘Oh well, it doesn’t matter,’ she said, rising and pacing the 
room with her hands behind her—an accustomed action with 
her. Presently her eye fell upon a copy of ‘ Truth,’ a paper 
which an old schoolfellow forwarded to her regularly. 

‘TI have it!’ she cried in the tone of a ‘ Eureka.’ ‘It’s just 
the thing!’ 

‘What, dear ?’ 

‘We must dress dolls for “ Truth.” ’ 

‘For what, dear?’ 

When ‘ Truth’ was first sent to Clare, her mother, judging it 
from its title to be a religious newspaper, read it assiduously, but 
without the expected edification. 

‘TI don’t think there’s much religion in it at all,’ she observed 
hesitatively to Clare. 

‘ And what do you call “ our most religious and gracious queen,” 
“the lords of the council and all the nobility ” ?’ quoted Clare from 
the Prayer Book. ‘There’s a good deal about them in it, and if 
they’re not the religion of respectable English folk, I don’t know 
what is.’ 

Howbeit, her mother ceased to believe in it and to read it as 
an evangelical print. Thus it happened that she knew nothing of 
that kindly paper’s Christmas subscriptions for providing toys for 
the children of the London hospitals and workhouses, or of its 
dressed doll competition. Clare, therefore, had to explain that 
prizes were given by ‘Truth’ for the best dressed dolls of the 
three or four thousand intended for the children in the London 
hospitals and workhouses, and that she meant to compete. 

‘You!’ cried her mother in utter amazement, for Clare was 
about as competent to dress a doll or wield a needle as the 
youngest child in hospital. 

‘Yes; you needn't do it yourself. You undertake to get so 
many dressed, and they then send you the dolls. The great thing 
is organisation, which means setting other people to work for 
you.’ 

‘But whom can you get ?’ 
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‘You, to begin with; and I mean you to wii the prize, 
mother.’ 

‘But I’ve so much sewing to do, Clare; the needle is never 
out of my hand: and I haven’t hemmed those handkerchiefs yet,’ 
Mrs. Ruthven groaned in her lamentable voice. 

‘We really must do something for the poor children, and as we 
haven’t money to give, we can give our time. I shall undertake 
three dozen dolls, and shall get two dozen and a half done out, 
and the other half-dozen we can manage between us.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean by “ between us,”’ 
mother at this last audacious proposition. 

‘I mean that I buy the stuff, and you give me the money to 
buy it, and then make it up,’ Clare said, fairly in high spirits. 
‘Won’t that do?’ she asked, stooping to kiss her mother—an 
unusual endearment which won over the poor woman at once. 

Clare sat down forthwith, and rattled off a letter to ‘Truth’ 
undertaking to dress three dozen dolls. 

This done, she dressed herself with great care and a result 
that was certainly ravishing, and set off for Milnethorpe vicarage. 

She had met Mrs. Crosier more than once, and had found her 
a refreshing study. How any woman could have reached her age 
without learning anything whatever of the world around her, 
Clare could not imagine; and, indeed, it was wonderful how Mrs. 
Crosier managed to retain still at forty-five her childlike ignorance 
of evil, faith in human nature, and consequent unlimited and un- 
shakeable trustfulness. To Clare she seemed an absolute idiot, 
and even less caustic judgments than Clare’s were forced to admit 
that the softness of her heart had infected her head. 

Accordingly Clare did not make much account of a conquest of 
Mrs. Crosier, while she hoped through her, as through a weak 
place in a fortress, to subdue Mr. Crosier to her purpose. 

‘You will be surprised to see me,’ she said in her most winning 
way, upon being introduced into the drawing-room where Mrs. 
Crosier sat doing nothing beyond thinking of all she had to do— 
the normal condition of her mind. 

‘I am very glad to see you, anyway,’ she replied, in her sweet 
plaintive voice. ‘Now you must have a cup of tea; oh, indeed you 
must now. I was just longing for an excuse to have cne myself; 
but I declare I don’t like giving Rachel the trouble, though she’s 
the most good-natured girl in the world. Sit down and let us 
have a cosy chat. Oh, not there, I want to see your bonny face ; 
there, that’ll do. Well, and how’s your mother ?’ 

‘ She’s very well, thank you, and very busy, or she’d have come 
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to call with me. What do you think she has undertaken to do 
now ?’ 

‘ Something kind, anyway.’ 

‘ She’s undertaken to dress dolls for the poor children in the 
London infirmaries and workhouses!’ Then Clare explained the 
‘Truth’ scheme at some length and very effectively—pathetically, 
as it seemed to the tender-hearted Mrs. Crosier. 

‘Well, now, that’s the kindest thing I ever heard of; just the 
kindest thing I ever heard of!’ 

‘I knew you'd think so,’ cried Clare, triumphantly. ‘That’s 
why I came to you. Mr. Hart—our new vicar, you know—is a 
very very good man, but he doesn’t approve of anything that isn’t 
parochial, and that hasn’t to do with the Church. He’d want us 
to work stoles and bags and things that don’t do anybody any good, 
as far as I can see; but everyone says that Mr. Crosier thinks 
more about doing people good and making them happy than 
about surplices and services, and that sort of thing.’ 

‘Indeed, my dear, and that’s true. He’d take his surplice off 
his back to make a shift or a shirt of it for a poor person, if he 
couldn’t get the linen elsewhere. He’s a great deal too good- 
natured, dear, as I often and often tell him; but it’s no use,’ com- 
plained the most good-natured woman in the world. 

‘ But you wouldn’t object to his helping us to make these poor 
children happy at Christmas ?’ 

‘My dear! it’s just the thing above all others I’d like, and 
he’d like, too. Poor little things!’ she added, from a full heart. 

‘What mother hoped was that he’d get one or two ladies in 
his parish to join him, as the ladies in our own parish, who could 
do work of that kind, have their hands full of church decoration 
and embroidery.’ 

‘To be sure he will. Mrs. Varien would help us with money ; 
and there’s Kathleen—but, indeed, she has her hands full at pre- 
sent. Mrs. Patchett, though, and Mary Elmsley would work 
their fingers off for the poor things, and so would Mrs. Mur- 
gatroyd.’ 

‘Oh, if you could get Mrs. Varien to take an interest in it; 
just to come once or twice to our meetings, for we’d work best 
together, wouldn’t we, Mrs. Crosier ?’ 

‘To be sure we should; and it would be more friendly and 
pleasant. You might meet here, if your mother wouldn’t mind 
the distance, and have acomfortable cup of tea together,’ she cried 
joyously, her hospitable soul elate at the prospect. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Crosier, that would be nice. And if you wouldn’t 
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mind taking the lead, I cannot tell you what a relief it would be 
to mother; she’s so afraid of offending Mr. Hart. It would be all 
your idea, and she and I would just come to help you.’ 

‘Oh but, my dear, I couldn’t think of taking the credit of it ; 
I couldn’t indeed.’ 

‘I didn’t mean you so much as the parish, Mrs. Crosier. The 
work would be all done by your people—except mother and my- 
self-—and it would only be true to say it was yourdoing. Of 
course, otherwise I shouldn’t think of hiding mother behind you, 
though she certainly is afraid of Mr. Hart.’ 

When she had at last persuaded Mrs. Crosier that it would be 
a kindness in her to adopt the idea as her own, that good-natured 
woman consented at least to accept a joint responsibility for the 
undertaking. Then tea was brought in, over which Clare dallied 
as long as possible in the hope of Mr. Crosier’s appearance. As, 
however, he did not appear, she was forced at last to rise and take 
her leave, with a promise to call soon again, accompanied by her 
mother. 

On reaching the hall-door she saw at a quick glance, when it 
was opened for her, Mr. Crosier accompanied by another gentle- 
man (Mr. Varien, perhaps!) just entering the lawn-gate. With- 
out the hesitation of a second she said, ‘Oh, just one moment; I 
had forgotten,’ and turned back to the drawing-room. After a 
moment’s pause at the door, as though to arrange some disorder 
in her dress, she re-entered. 

‘I really beg your pardon, Mrs. Crosier, but I forgot to ask, 
how many dolls do you think we could undertake ? The dolls are 
sent to us, you know, and I must apply to “ Truth ” for the number 
we calculate on being able to dress.’ 

‘My dear, I've no idea.’ 

‘But you've an idea of the people who are likely to help, and 
we could set down so many to each,’ Clare replied, taking out a 
little gilt note-book in the most businesslike manner. ‘I think 
you said Mrs. Murgatroyd. Is that the Mrs. Murgatroyd who 
drives those pretty ponies ?’ 

Before this important preliminary question was answered satis- 
factorily, Messrs. Crosier and Varien appeared. 

‘You know Miss Ruthven, Ralph ?’ said his wife. 

‘I know her by appearance, anyway, as who wouldn’t that had 
once seen her?’ replied Ralph gallantly, in his genial brogue. 

Then Mr. Varien and she were introduced to each other with 
the result Clare had reckoned upon in her daydreams. He was 
extraordinarily struck with her beauty, as he well might be; in- 
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deed, he was quite dazzled and made shy by it at first, so that the 
talk fell chiefly to the vicar. 

‘I thought you’d your hands full of doll-dressing at St. 
James’s,’ he said upon hearing an enthusiastic account from his 
wife of Clare’s mission to the vicarage. 

‘But I’m “out of the baby-house,” Mr. Crosier; I’m not High 
Church at all.’ 

‘Then St. James's will soon cease to b2 High Church,’ rejoined 
the vicar significantly. 

Clare, not embarrassed in the least, shook her head. ‘I don’t 
think so; Mr. Hart is even higher than Mr. Wade was.’ 

‘But I hear he’s on the road to conversion through the most 
irresistible of all proselytisers,’ the vicar said with an arch glance 
at her, and then he quoted— 


‘On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore.’ 


‘Ts all that for me?’ she asked, laughing. 

‘Well, it isn’t exactly for Mr. Hart, though, to be sure, he’s 
the knight of the sparkling cross, and you are the infidel.’ 

‘T’ve not the least wish to pervert Mr. Hart, I assure you; he’s 
exactly suited as he is,’ she rejoined in a tone that left no doubt 
of her feeling for Mr. Hart being one of anything but admiration. 

‘But he mayn’t think so, and small blame to him if he doesn’t. 
He can no more help his admiration of you than—anyone else,’ 
rejoined the vicar, escaping adroitly from an awkward position. 

‘Thank you; but I don’t think Mr. Hart has much admiration 
to spare anyone.’ 

‘From himself? There it is, Herbert; take warning. The 
more you worship a woman the more she’ll scorn you.’ 

‘Miss Ruthven will have to scorn our whole sex, then,’ 
Herbert ventured to say in the diffident manner of a man who is 
expressing timid and sincere admiration, and not trying to display 
his own smartness. 

Clare turned to him with a bewitching expression of pleasure 
and appreciation in her lustrous eyes. 

‘ Two to one,’ she said, smiling and shaking her head. ‘It’s not 
fair. You should help me, Mrs. Crosier.’ 

‘Ralph is such a tease, Miss Ruthven; you mustn’t really 
mind him,’ Mrs. Crosier replied in perfect good faith. 

‘Come, I like that,’ said the vicar. ‘This is what we get for 
our little attempt at homage! It’s just as I said, or as some 
French fellow said: “ A woman is like your shadow: run after her, 
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she flies you; fly her, she runs after you.” There’s another piece 
of wisdom for you,’ he added, turning to Herbert. 

‘But there are some women you can no more fly from than 
from your shadow,’ Herbert answered with a slight bow and a still 
more expressive glance at Clare. 

‘ And they are called bores usually,’ she retorted, rising as she 
spoke. ‘But even the dullest bore could not misunderstand so 
strong a hint as that,’ and then with a smile at Herbert, which to 
him seemed enchanting, she proceeded to take her leave. 

‘You're not going, really ?’ the vicar asked. 

‘Yes, really, this time; I had already taken leave of Mrs. 
Crosier, but came back to ask the most important question of all, 
which I had forgotten, of course—a lady’s postscript.’ 

‘But we have not settled about the number yet,’ Mrs. Crosier 
reminded her. 

‘Perhaps you’d better find out first from the ladies of your 
parish how many they would undertake.’ 

‘I hope you'll allow my mother to help in it,’ Herbert said 
eagerly. 

‘If she only would!’ replied Clare with a pretty wistfulness. 

‘She certainly will, if you'll ask her. Come up now and ask 
her, do,’ he urged with a boyish impulsiveness. 

‘But I do not know Mrs. Varien,’ she answered hesitatingly. 

‘But I have that honour,’ replied Herbert, laughing. ‘If you 
will allow me to introduce you to her—do come.’ 

‘I think I must leave it in Mrs. Crosier’s hands, as she has 
been so kind as to promise to undertake it,’ Clare said, now quite 
decidedly. 


CuHaPTeR VII. 


CLARE’S OPPORTUNITY. 


‘Dip you make inquiries about Mr. Carew, Herbert ?’ asked 
his mother the same evening at dinner. 

‘I asked Firth about him, and he said he was a clever fool with 
a craze for inventing, which was as hopeless and ruinous an 
infatuation as drinking. He was always inventing and patenting 
contrivances which were ingenious but worthless; they either 
wouldn’t work at all or weren’t worth the trouble and expense it 
cost to run them.’ 
‘There’s nothing very bad in that.’ 
‘No, except for himself and his creditors,’ 
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‘Does he owe much ?’ 

‘I couldn’t well ask Firth that, but I’ve no doubt he’s in debt 
all round from Bottomley’s account of him.’ 

‘I suppose he’s a gentleman ?’ 

‘I don’t think there’s much doubt of that.’ 

‘Don’t you think I ought to call ?’ 

‘Oh, you must; if only for Crosier’s sake. AndI say, mother, 
if you’re going on the war path you might call on Mrs. Ruthven.’ 

‘Mrs. Ruthven! Who's she ?’ 

‘She’s the widow of an adjutant of the volunteers, and has 
the most charming daughter.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘Well, wait till you seeher. Crosier tells me she’s the soul of 
all the parties in Worston, and would be an acquisition to ours.’ 

‘You’ve seen her yourself?’ 

‘Yes; she was at Crosier’s to-day, when I called, on some 
crusade to provide Christmas dolls for the London workhouses— 
a craze of her mother’s—and I tried to persuade her to come on 
here for your conversion, but she said she did not know you. I 
explained that I had this honour, but she was inexorable.’ 

‘I should think she was.’ 

‘ Well, then, as the mountain won’t come to Mahomet, I want 
Mahomet to go to the mountain.’ 

‘You seem very much smitten.’ 

‘Immensely ; and so will you be when you see her.’ 

‘But we have so many more girls than men on our list already, 
and the success of a ball always depends upon having more men 
than girls.’ 

‘One girl more won’t matter much ; and, besides, I’m nearly 
sure of getting those York fellows. I know two of ’em, and I can 
get any of the others that dance through these.’ 

‘But who are these Ruthvens?’ she asked with some im- 
patience. 

‘ Crosier says they’re of a very good family indeed ; but they’re 
poor, and therefore nowhere in Worston.’ 

‘You seem to have been making very particular inquiries 
about them.’ 

‘I knew you’d require them before you called, mother, and I 
wanted you to call.’ 

‘Well,’ she answered, at once mollified and reassured by his 
unruffled placidity, ‘Tl call if you wish, though the girl is certain 
to set down the attention to her conquest of you.’ 

‘ That won’t turn her head, I assure you,’ he replied, laughing. 
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Yet, when Mrs, Varien called in due course, she thought this 
idea would not turn Clare’s head, only because it never would 
enter it. The girl, though perfectly self-possessed, seemed con- 
scious, in a timid, grateful, yet self-respectful way, of the honour 
thus done them. When her mother thought that the most suit- 
able entertainment for such a guest was an account of her 
deceased husband’s relationship to the peerage and baronetage of 
the kingdom of Scotland, Clare interrupted her impatiently to 
turn the conversation to their present insignificance. It was 
clever in so young a girl to perceive that such a woman as 
Mrs, Varien would be pleased with them in precise proportion to 
her being pleased with herself for her own kindness in ‘ taking 
them up.’ To try toshow their visitor that this kindness was but 
an overdue debt of courtesy was, Clare felt, the surest way te 
repel her. 

Again, it was clever in Clare to take it apparently for granted 
that they owed Mrs. Varien’s visit to Mrs. Crosier’s—not to 
Herbert’s—suggestion. Though the girl had, of course, no doubt 
at. all that it was her son who persuaded Mrs. Varien to call upon 
them, she spoke of the visit as due to Mrs. Crosier’s suggestion and 
to Mrs. Varien’s interest in the doll charity. She did not allow 
Mrs. Varien an opening to disclaim such an interest, but passed 
from the subject with the light, swift, skimming glide of a skater 
on thin ice. 

Thus it came about that Mrs. Varien’s impression of Clare 
differed considerably from that: of her son. 

‘I’ve been to see your two latest beauties,’ she said to him, as 
he helped her out of the carriage on her return from her calls. 

‘Well?’ 

‘I can’t imagine how you could think Miss Carew stupid. 
She’s anything but stupid, and her father is the most perfect 
gentleman I’ve met with in these parts.’ 

‘Phew! However, gentlemanliness, not being a negotiable 
commodity, wouldn’t count with Bottomley or, for that matter, 
with Firth. And Miss Ruthven ?’ 

‘ She’s very handsome, and modest, and is not stupid either.’ 

‘Rather not!’ 

‘Well, I don’t think her so extraordinarily brilliant. Miss 
Carew seemed to me much the brighter of the two.’ 

‘ What !’ 

‘ She seemed so to me, and I saw more of her than you did.’ 

‘She must be very shy, then.’ 
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‘T think not. However, you can judge for yourself to-morrow, 
as I have asked her up to lunch.’ 

‘Then pray remember she’s your latest protégée, not mine. 
You didn’t ask Miss Ruthven up to lunch, I imagine ?’ 

‘She’s not the vicar’s niece. The vicar is coming, and I was 
anxious to show him that my rude speech of the other night 
meant nothing against the Carews.’ 

Thus it happened that Kathleen accompanied her uncle to 
lunch at the Hall the next day. She was in no mood to go any- 
where, to the Variens’ least of all, as upon facing the state of 
their affairs this very morning, when some unlooked-for bills came 
by post, she was aghast at their hopeless indebtedness. When 
she spoke about it to her father, he simply, like the alchymists of 
old, declared that the discovery of his philosopher’s stone was 
only a matter of a little more time and gold to be thrown after all 
which had been flung fruitlessly away already. Upon this there 
had been almost a quarrel between them ; for, when she timidly 
suggested again that Mr. Firth would understand the drawings 
as wellas a model, her father was really angry. Most unreasonably, 
and yet most naturally, angry ; since such a suggestion woke up 
his own slumbering doubts of the practicability of his invention, 
and self-distrust to a proud man is much more humiliating than 
another’s distrust. Therefore he had said some very biting things 
to poor Kathleen; and then, in a fury with himself for having 
said them, he hurried out of the house. 

With all this on her mind it was little wonder that the poor 
girl was in such wretched spirits as to hate the thought of this 
visit to the Hall. Besides, she felt as though she was going there 
under false pretences. Would she have been asked if her hosts 
knew they were worse than beggars? And when they did come 
to know it, as they would soon, what would they think of her 
acceptance of the intimacy? For to Kathleen such unnecessary 
debt as they had incurred seemed indistinguishable from swind- 
ling. 

Accordingly she was quite as dull at lunch as Herbert had ex- 
pected. Do all she could, she was unable to shake off a leaden 
nightmare-like depression which held her silent unless when 
addressed, and allowed her to answer only mechanically and mostly 
in monosyllables. The very consciousness of her stupidity made 
her only more stupid, and it was in vain that her uncle, who had 
set his heart on her charming Mrs. Varien, tried to draw her out 
on any subject. 

As it happened, however, Kathleen made more way with Mrs, 
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Varien through her dulness than she would have done through 
the most engaging sprightliness. The old lady was not at all 
anxious that. Herbert should find the girl as fascinating as she 
had expected and predicted that he would. It was quite as well 
that Kathleen’s shyness to the point of gaucherie in Herbert’s 
presence should be a counter charm to him against her beauty ; 
and since it was pure shyness, and not stupidity (as yesterday’s 
experience proved), Mrs. Varien was in no way disenchanted with 
the girl for her own part. 

After lunch, when they had just got ready for a stroll round 
the demesne, Mrs. Ruthven and Clare were announced. Clare 
made all haste to explain so speedy a return of Mrs. Varien’s visit 
by the urgency of this doll business. Her mother and herself 
had called at the vicarage without any intention of coming on to 
the Hall; but Mrs. Crosier had advised them by all means to con- 
sult Mrs. Varien as the patroness of the parish ; a piece of advice 
which was artfully put into Mrs. Crosier’s mouth by Clare herself. 
She was an adept in the art of suggesting a suggestion to be 
made to herself by her dupe as an original piece of advice. 

‘I shall be very glad to help you in any way I can,’ Mrs. 
Varien answered ; for this doll charity was just one after her own 
heart. 

‘I really don’t see what right we have to trouble you about it 
at all, but mother seems to have got dolls on the brain.’ 

Mrs. Ruthven’s face at this statement suggested only water on 
the brain. She smiled vacuously, trying to look dolls on the 
brain as well as she knew how to simulate the appearance of that 
disorder. 

‘She now wants not merely to dress, but to supply the dolls, 
and I only hope it will stop at that.’ 

‘If it should go on to a wish to supply the children, we could 
subscribe liberally in this parish,’ said the vicar in his delightfully 
rich and humorous Cork brogue. 

‘We couldn’t think of destroying your favourite hobby, your 
Sunday Schools,’ Clare answered in a way which conveyed to the 
vicar that Mr. Hart had repeated his Sunday School heresies to her. 

‘“T think we do know the sweet Roman hand” of Mr. 
Hart,’ he quoted with a stress on the ‘ Roman,’ which was not lost 
on Clare. 

‘Yes, I’ve had sound Church teaching,’ rejoined Clare; and 
then, turning again to Mrs. Varien, she said, ‘ But we cannot 
think of keeping you in, Mrs. Varien; the days grow so short that 
there’s only a little strip of afternoon left.’ 
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‘We were going round the park, if you wouldn’t mind coming 
with us, and returning here for a cup of tea.’ 

To this, all except the vicar, who had some sick folk to look 
after, agreed ; and they set out together on their round of the park. 

At starting Clare seemed to cling timidly to Mrs. Varien, who 

had Kathleen on her other side, while Mrs. Ruthven and Herbert 
brought up the rear. Presently Clare, by summoning her mother 
to admire a view, brought her into the front line; and then, by 
an appeal to Herbert for information about the features of the 
prospect, she contrived to fall back quite naturally into his company. 
He, on his part, enjoyed this rearrangement so much that, to 
prevent another shake of the kaleidoscope, he contrived to lose 
the rest of the party. 

‘ What a lovely park!’ exclaimed Clare. ‘I was afraid I was 
never going to see it again.’ 

‘You’re not leaving Worston?’ asked Herbert in a tone of 
flattering anxiety. 

‘Oh, no ; I mean that the public, according to Worston gossip, 
is going to be shut out in future.’ 

‘Not that I know of; but even if it was, I hope you would 
not consider yourself one of the public.’ 

‘It would be very good of you to give me la petite entrée, but 
I could hardly come rambling about here by myself.’ 

‘T hope you will often—with your mother,’ added Herbert with 
a young man’s modesty. 

‘But it’s so hard to get her to go anywhere out of Worston ; 
and Worston!—the mere thought of the place makes me yawn,’ 
she cried with a pretty shrug. 

‘ Are there no parties there ?’ 

‘ There’s one party repeated over and over again, like a child’s 
first tune on the piano—such a stupid tune to begin with that it 
maddens you when it’s played for the twentieth time.’ 

‘You meet always the same people ?’ 

‘Yes, and they’re always the same besides—make the same 
silly jokes, and tell the same stupid stories, till you know by 
heart what everyone will do or say, like * This is the house that 
Jack built.”’ 

‘I’m afraid it’s more or less the same everywhere,’ he said, with 
the blasé air of very young manhood. 

‘It would be to you, who have gone everywhere and done 
everything. But to poor provincial me it’s as different as possib'« 
when I escape from Worston, as I did last winter, to spend six 
jolly weeks in London.’ 
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‘You did the theatres, I suppose ?’ 

‘We did them, and we had them —private theatricals, I mean 
—TI never had so good a time.’ 

Here was common ground for our stage-struck hero! 

‘Did you act ?’ he asked, eagerly. 

‘Act! I acted, drilled, prompted, managed; so you can fancy 
the brilliant result ! ’ 

‘I can, he said, only with a glance of the most significant 
admiration. 

‘No, but really everything went splendidly in spite of my 
management, and I enjoyed it so that I had almost a mind to take 
to the stage.’ 

‘You wouldn’t have liked it.’ 

‘No?’ 

‘You'd have enjoyed your success and all that, of course; but 
there are a lot of things you wouldn’t have liked.’ 

*Oh, I fancy I could take care of myself, she rejoined; and 
something in the words and manner grated on Herbert. Neverthe- 
less, she was so bewitchingly lovely that the unfavourable impres- 
sion melted like a mist in the sunshine. 

‘What did you act ?’ he asked to change the conversation. 

‘I hardly dare tell you, you will think meso conceited. What 
do you say to my attempting “ Tragedy and Comedy ?” 

What, indeed, could he say to it? It wasa piece of magnificent 
audacity that only a brilliant success could justify. 

‘I couldn’t say without seeing it,’ he answered smiling. 

‘I know what that means,’ she replied, smiling also, ‘ And it 
was audacious; but I had Mary Anderson on the brain at the 
time; and, besides, I succeeded! I have to say so, as the only 
excuse for my audacity,’ she added. 

‘Then you're a born actress!’ he cried enthusiastically. 
‘ What else did you play ?’ 

As the other plays, with the exception of a farce that went of 
itself, were, like ‘ Tragedy and Comedy,’ one-part pieces, she ex- 
plained that they were forced upon her, since the rest of the 
company were modestly conscious of their woodenness. 

Then she questioned him in turn about his theatrical experi- 
ences and successes, without, however, extracting the invitation to 
join his company whereat she had all along aimed. In truth, he 
would have given it with his whole heart but for two considera- 
tions—doubt of his mother’s approval, and the invitation sent 
to Miss Gerard. He knew that in the theatrical world, as in the 
heavens, stars must be kept wide apart under pain of tremendous 
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collisions. He must, however, in common courtesy mention these 
contemplated theatricals, of which everyone in Worston would 
hear soon. 

‘We were thinking of having something of the sort soon.’ 

‘Theatricals! Really!’ she exclaimed, with an air of amaze- 
ment that did credit to her histrionic talent. 

‘Yes; I hope you'll come to criticise us, though I should have 
very much preferred criticising you; but I had made up my 
company before I had the pleasure of knowing you.’ 

‘Under any circumstances I could hardly expect: such an en- 
gagement from a manager on my own recommendation,’ she said, 
laughing pleasantly, for on the whole she was pleased, having at 
least secured an invitation. 

She then proceeded to ply him with what I may call a dis- 
tinctly feminine form of flattery—that of getting a man to talk 
of himself, and of affecting an absorbing interest in the subject. 
There is no more insidious and effective form of flattery ; for what is 
the chief charm of love according to Rochefoucauld, is often, as in the 
case of Othello, a potent love philtre. ‘Ce qui fait que les amants 
et les maitresses ne s’ennuient point d’étre ensemble, c’est qu’ils 
parlent toujours d’eux-mémes.’ This philtre Clare administered 
with such exquisite art that Herbert was intoxicated by it, no less 
than by her loveliness and sprightliness. In a word, he was as far 
gone in love as so susceptible a youth could be on so shorta 
notice, and Clare saw clearly that she needed only opportunity to 
secure him. When her hope and her triumph were at their 
highest, however, a thing happened that seemed to wreck them in 
a moment. 


( To be continued.) 
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Mr. Potter’s Private Aeceretarp. 


Mr. ALEXANDER POTTER was a most worthy gentleman of mature 
years and of quiet and regular habits. His theoretic love of 
orderliness was his only salient characteristic, and this peculiarity 
(mania some people were ill-natured enough to call it) assumed 
its acute stage where the methodical arrangement of papers or 
promptitude in dealing with correspondence was concerned. He 
had made himself somewhat notorious as a bore everlastingly 
mounting his pet hobby-horse in season and out of season, and, 
through this same irritating gee-gee, had become a by-word 
amongst his associates. 

His leisure was occupied at home in endeavours to give effect 
to his views, and abroad in the making of proselytes amongst his 
companions, though it must be candidly admitted that he found 
it ‘easier to teach twenty what were good to be done than to be 
one of the twenty to follow his own teaching.’ He found it hard 
to perform in his daily life the instructions contained in his mag- 
num opus, ‘On order and method in the classification of bills 
and business papers generally, with some thoughts upon the re- 
gulation of private correspondence and the effective docquetting 
of post-cards,’ and in the willingness of his spirit he daily regretted 
the weakness of his flesh. He had begun too late. There lay 
the error. For never for a moment did he doubt that could he but 
once bring the arrears of bygone years up to date he would thence- 
forth progress in the most satisfactory manner. To achieve 
this grand desideratum he had commenced to sort daily a portion 
of past correspondence at the same time that he dealt with his 
current letters, the consequence being that he had reached a con- 
dition of hopeless confusion by which he was driven to the verge 
of imbecility. 

It was in the miserable state of mind engendered by a con- 
sciousness of having preached to others a gospel of regularity from 
which he himself had proved a castaway, that he visited the In- 
ternational Exhibition which then formed the Londoner’s lounge. 
I really forget which it was, but the strong family likeness which 
existed between them renders identification unimportant. I 
know there were illuminations and bands and promenades and 
eating and drinking bars galore, and if that doesn’t constitute an 
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institution for the culture of the masses, what does? Mr. Potter 
went to the Exhibition with no selfish thought of personal gratifi- 
cation, as he touchingly said, ‘man delights me not, nor woman 
neither, except the young lady who works the type-writing 
machine,’ and in uttering his emendation of the Danish Prince’s 
remark he sank his voice so low, in deference to the presence of 
Mrs. Potter, that it was hardly entitled to take rank as a real, 
genuine full-blown exception. He trotted round and did his 
duty until an encounter with some country cousins induced his 
wife to liberate him for an hour on his own recognisances, and he 
commenced a tour of inspection amongst the exhibits he had 
most at heart. Files, bands, boxes, racks, presses, pads, and 
stamps, were passed in review, but failed to satisfy the eye of the 
master—these things had already been. He had tried each in 
turn, only to find it a colourable imitation of a past failure; was 
there really nothing new under the sun? Jaded and weary, he 
thought he would have a drink at the American bar before he re- 
joined his wife, as subsequently there might be a difficulty in dis- 
cussing the merits of slings and cocktails. He drew near and 
mentally pitted a ‘gum tickler’ against ‘a yard of flannel,’ when 
his eyes rested upon the emblazoned placard which set forth the 
merits of the Boss Eagle Union Manufacturing Company’s Grand 
New York Library Index Cabinet. From that moment his mind 
was concentrated upon the stupendous invention, and all besides 
was as if it were not. But his ears were open as he stood before 
the rock of the sirens, and Aglaopheme sang him her song with 
coral lips that had a suspicion of an American accent about them, 
and how could he withstand? She dilated upon the marvels of 
the machine and the nobility of mind indicated by a desire to 
possess it, upon the order and method of the Britishers in gene- 
ral and of a favoured few in particular, foremost in which little 
band she placed her listener. Alas! alas! where Adam and 
Samson, Hercules and Zeus have yielded to the wiles of woman, 
should Potter escape? No; he left the enchantress in possession 
of a crossed cheque, and carried with him an invoice for the 
B.E.U.M.C.G.N.Y.L.I.C. 

This was really a very remarkable invention. Let me offer a 
brief description. 

On your left, as you faced it, was a series of doors painted 
blue. You opened them and discovered a suite of drawers fitted 
with alphabetical files for unanswered letters, whilst to the right 
a corresponding series painted red contained correspondence which 
had been dealt with. The yellow drawers halfway up on the left 
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afforded a numerical classification for documents to which refer- 
ence could be most conveniently made in that way, whilst the 
green series to the right received the commonplace-book entries 
and notanda. The violet section at the top left-hand side held 
the unpaid bills, which when discharged were removed to the 
orange-coloured section on the right. Between the ordinary 
‘ pigeon-holes, allotted to the reception of miscellaneous unclassed 
papers, was a small tripartite tablet slipping over for each day of 
the month, and, by an ingenious mechanical contrivance, showing 
at once the diary of the day and that of the corresponding day of 
the previous year whilst indicating any engagement for that day 
twelvemonth. The great simplicity of the whole machine was, as 
its vendor had declared, its chief merit, and by no possibility could 
its working have failed to give complete satisfaction but for Mr. 
Potter’s unfortunate absence of mind. Without reflecting upon 
the relative attributes of blue and red, he got the invitations of 
yesterday intermingled with the missives received from Mrs. P. 
before he led her to the altar, and recent and time-honoured 
documents were so jumbled up that nothing short of wrestling 
with his entire accumulations on the study floor could offer the 
smallest chance of restoring order to the chaos. In the boule- 
versement he discovered that in the yellow series, under their re- 
spective amounts, he had ranged bills which should have gone 
either to orange or violet. About the violets he did not so much 
mind, they were sure to come up again soon enough; but the loss 
of his oranges bothered him terribly, and rendered him so nervous 
that he forgot to press the little spring which allowed for the fact 
that the previous year had been bissextile, got his corresponding 
days on the tablet all wrong, and, as a consequence, omitted all 
those things which he ought to have done, until he was worried, 
dyspeptic, and sad, and there was no health in him. Next he be- 
came involved in the subtleties of indexing his memoranda and 
his ‘useful excerpts’ culled from notices to correspondents. He 
would refer himself for a cure for toothache from ‘cure’ to ‘tooth,’ 
and from ‘tooth’ to ‘ache (tooth) cure of, and would make cross 
references to imaginary subsections which he meditated, but 
which never had an existence. His notes upon seaside lodgings 
he got under the landladies’ names, and as these invariably 
escaped his memory the utility of the collection was minimised. 
To crown all, he had deposited a considerable amount in notes 
and securities in the strong-box which formed the centre of the 
whole construction, and he couldn’t get the things out again. To 
open this ingenious contrivance the possession of two keys and 
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the knowledge of a word were necessary; whilst, to render assur- 
ance doubly sure, the keys were kept at his office, deliverable only 
upon his written order. The existence of this arrangement ren- 
dered of less importance the fact that he had forgotten the word, 
and that his memorandum of it was in one of his methodical files 
under a heading which he had failed to discover. True, for the 
moment he could not realise these assets, but neither could they 
be fingered by the dishonest domestic, or ravished by the preda- 
tory burglar. 

Mrs. Potter had from the first regarded the money expended 
in the purchase of the patent cabinet as wasted, and her spouse 
therefore kept from her as long as possible the knowledge of his 
troubles. But when she entered the study, and, through the 
haze of a dust-cloud, perceived him panting and perspiring amidst 
piles of papers, the anguish of his soul burst forth, and he was fain 
to confess that the cabinet had not proved itself to him all that it 
had been painted by his fancy. Still, more solicitous of his hobby’s 
credit than of his own, he persisted that the fault rested with him- 
self alone, and that in the hands of one less absent of mind it would 
do all such things as it had been engaged to perform, the end of 
his harangue being the expression of his intention to engage a 
private secretary competent to do justice to the Boss Eagle. 

Whether Mrs. P. thought that such an individual might be 
usefully employed upon her errands, or that his presence would 
render a rubber with dummy possible as an occasional relief from 
cribbage and bezique, is uncertain, but Mr. Potter had certainly 
to cope with a slighter manifestation of antagonism than he had 
anticipated. 

Once determined upon a secretary, it became necessary to 
frame a suitable advertisement. He began with, ‘A gentleman 
desires the services of a gentleman in the capacity of private 
secretary, but on reflection it appeared to him that such a mode 
of expression was to place the new-comer on a degree of equality 
that must be subversive of all discipline. He then thought of, 
‘ Mr. Potter requires the services of a gentleman,’ but this was 
open to the same objection of levelling unless it was to be under- 
stood that the advertiser did not arrogate to himself the attribu- 
tion of gentility. After much anxious cogitation, and after many 
abortive trials, he elaborated the following: ‘A gentleman re- 
cuires the services of a cheerful and intelligent young person as 
private secretary and amanuensis. Liberal terms offered to one 
competent for the post. None but those possessing the highest 
credentials need apply,’ &c., &e. 
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Next morning the butler entered the study, where Potter sat 
hopelessly confronting the Boss Eagle, and announced in a 
pompous manner, ‘The young pusson as ’ave come about the 
place.’ As he spoke he ushered into the room a damsel who 
proved upon inspection to have considerable personal attractions. 
Potter, who was nothing if not chivalrous, at once handed her to 
a chair and begged to know what he could do to serve her. She 
explained that having seen his advertisement in the paper she 
offered herself as his secretary. The idea of a business helpmate 
of the softer sex had never occurred to Potter, nor the possibility 
that the wording of his paragraph would be misconstrued. But 
the lady was a person and was certainly young. She fulfilled the 
prescribed conditions in that respect. He had not stipulated for 
crisp golden hair, violet eyes, a well-moulded form, and a soft 
hand, so all these were thrown in as extras. Well, well; why 
not? After all, why should not this fair little thing discharge the 
duties of the post efficiently? She brought excellent testimonials 
as to character and ability. Then it was a work of the truest 
philanthropy to assist a poor lady struggling to maintain herself 
and perhaps provide for the declining years of an invalid mother. 
He was conscious of a subtle mesmeric influence which invaded 
his being and banished his troubles and worries, and he began to 
realise that with her assistance his labours would indeed be light. 
He hummed and hawed for a few minutes, asking irrelevant 
questions to gain time whilst he turned the matter over in his 
mind, and ended by engaging her there and then at a yearly 
salary which heavily supplemented the cost of the Boss Eagle. 
It was to be paid quarterly, but six months’ notice to be given on 
either side as a preliminary to parting. Potter had hesitated, 
but she had placed her white little hand in his hand, had fixed 
her large violet eyes on his eyes, and had whispered, ‘ Please,’ and 
—well, it was all up. Potter signed at once, just as under the 
same circumstances he would have signed the death-warrant of 
John the Baptist and all the other saints in the calendar. 

She was satisfied and rose to go; her employer escorted her 
to the hall-door and watched the neat little balmorals as they 
tripped along the pavement, pausing only at the corner, when 
their owner waited a moment to clinch her conquest with a part- 
ing smile. 

When she was out of sight, Potter retired to his study and re- 
flected, and the more he reflected the more there would intrude a 
doubt as to the reception which his latest acquisition was likely 
to obtain from his better half. The doubt was rapidly dispelled 
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by that worthy matron. No sooner had a suspicion of the truth 
penetrated her brain than she made it her business that Mr. 
Potter should pass an unpleasant quarter of an hour, with supple- 
mental unpleasant quarters of hours as occasion served. But as 
the victim was humble and refrained from any but the mildest 
expostulations, these preliminary bullyings were but as the 
rumblings before the storm which burst on the following morning 
when Mrs. Alexander Potter interviewed the interloper and the 
new-comer showed fight. Homer alone could do justice to the 
battle that ensued: I pass it over in silence. Suffice it to say that 
whilst the younger lady was driven from the citadel, she marched 
out with the honours of war, taking with her the consciousness of 
having discharged some effective repartee and a cheque for six 
months’ salary in lieu of notice. 

The wording of the next advertisement was dictated by Mrs. 
Potter herself; it ran as follows: ‘A gentleman requires the ser- 
vices of a private secretary (MALE), of pleasing appearance and 
manners, who is willing to make himself generally useful, and to 
whom salary is less an object than a comfortable home. Apply, 
Ke.’ 

In times when situations are hard to get, pride must go into 
the pocket, and it is needless to say that the Potter Committee 
passed in review numerous males who imagined that their airs 
and countenances came up to the required standard. I speak of 
committee, for Mrs. Potter had elected herself to a seat upon the 
Board of Selection, and weighed in the balance the claims of each 
candidate, which, after she had sifted them as chaff, were gene- 
rally found wanting. A residuum of the possibly elect was left 
from which the final choice was to be made, and, having given 
forth their opinions, the lot fell upon Mr. Samuel Kedge, who 
was forthwith installed in his august position. 

The new-comer proved himself invaluable to Mrs. Potter, to 
whose necessities he ministered in the most touching manner. 
He shopped for her, and the way the commissions were executed 
suggested a life-long apprenticeship to the drapery and millinery 
businesses. He played dummy whist or cribbage and lost his 
pennies to his fair adversary with an air that seemed to say ‘Why 
should they not go where my heart already is?’ He undertook 
the entire care of Fido, washing and combing that objectionable 
little beast with the most exemplary diligence, and in a thousand 
trifling acts rendered himself so gracious in the eyes of his mis- 
tress that his bévwes in the service of her husband were not called 


in question. 
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Mr. Kedge had:a harum-scarum way of accepting or refusing 
his master’s invitations, as the spirit moved him and entirely 
irrespective of existing engagements, whilst he not unfrequently 
committed his employer to a promise of appearing at the self- 
same moment at two or more places widely remote—a feat, the 
performance of which, as that gentleman was neither the great 
Russian conjurer nor Sir Boyle Roche’s ornithological curiosity, 
was attended with considerable difficulty. An index of friends 
and relatives, with key pedigrees and biographical notices, had 
been prepared for the secretary’s especial use; but, whether from 
innate stupidity or out of pure devilry, he would persistently 
inquire after the health of recently departed kinsmen, the financial 
prospects of those who had been gazetted, or as to the offspring 
of the newly married. 

This method of procedure brought vicarious punishment in 
its train, and was far from leaving Mr. Potter void of offence to- 
wards his kith and kin. Indeed, it was subsequently discovered 
that the permanent alienation of the affections of the venerable 
spinster Aunt Jemima, from whom Mr. Potter had great expecta- 
tions, was due to her receiving a letter congratulating her upon 
having obtained a decree nisi, and expressing a hope that nothing 
would come to the ears of the Queen’s Proctor to warrant his 
interference. But the head and front of Samuel’s offending in 
the eyes of his employer, was that he could never be brought to 
master the sacred system of the Grand Boss Eagle machine, 
although he was for ever turning over and sorting the multitudi- 
nous documents which it contained. 

Alexander Potter was bothered by his assistant’s blunders far 
worse than he had been worried aforetime by his own; but the 
feminine backing was too strong, and the reign of riot was pro- 
longed. Of course a crash had to come sooner or later, and it 
came in this wise. 

One morning when breakfast was ready for Mr. Samuel Kedge, 
Mr. Samuel Kedge was not ready for his breakfast, and the servant, 
who was sent to inquire after him, reported that he was not 
forthcoming, and that his bed showed no signs of having been 
occupied. The private secretary was gone, and he had not gone 
empty-handed. He had been in the habit of handing in for 
signature a series of letters written to dictation; they were placed 
one over the other, in steps, with only the space for the autograph 
visible. Between the letters he had, on one occasion, inserted 
the following order, addressed to the manager at the office: 
‘Please hand to the bearer the keys of my patent Boss Eagle 
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cabinet strong box.’ He had already discovered the word whilst 
rummaging over all the reference slips of the patent index, and so 
all being plain sailing he appropriated the valuables and departed 
to seek another situation. 

No, I am not going to paint that scene of woe. It was a sad 
ending, and caused an ingenious invention to fall into undeserved 
disrepute. I understand from Mr. Potter that he is willing to 
dispose of his Boss Eagle Union Manufacturing Company’s Grand 
New York Library Index Cabinet at an alarming sacrifice ; so, if 
any of my readers desire to keep their papers in thorough order, 
the present is an opportunity which they should not neglect. 


FRANK REDE FOWKE 





Mi is Fair in Dove. 


Rupert and Roland were, up to the day when they became bitter 
enemies, the very greatest friends. There were many reasons for 
this friendship in addition to the usual one of similarity of tastes 
and pursuits. They had known each other from their infancy, 
they went to the same school, and when the idleness of school was 
exchanged for the toil and labour of preparing for an examination, 
they chose the same coach and took the same subjects. They 
both failed in their attempt at Woolwich in the same year, and 
both succeeded in the Sandhurst examination in the next. And 
though they chose different regiments, they had both the same 
club; both had a good deal of ‘ leave,’ and so they still saw each 
other a great deal, and it was generally in each other’s society 
that they played billiards, looked at burlesques or ballets, and 
joined in the other sports and pastimes of town o1 country. And 
then, again, the idea that the army was a bore occurred to each 
simultaneously, and Rupert had not retired to civilian ease more 
than a fortnight before Roland followed his example. This friend- 
ship, it must be remembered, was in no way of the romantic or 
sentimental kind; our friends did not suggest Pylades and Orestes 
or Damon and Pythias to the beholder anxious for classical parallels, 
and if either Rupert or Roland had read ‘ Cicero de Amicitia’ he 
would have been much surprised at what he found there. The 
friendship was practical and English—by which epithets a superior 
solidity based upon common sense was supposed to be indicated. 
But solid as the friendship was, the time came when it broke up 
altogether, not drifting slowly into indifference—the common 
fate of such attachments—but being converted into actual dislike, 
and on one side at least into absolute hatred. The cause of this 
difference was, of course, the great disturbing element in all 
times, das ewige Weib. They both fell in love with the same 
girl. And if there could be any excuse for a breach of friendship, 
Miss Alice Hetherington might be taken as an ample apology. 
Those who a few years ago danced or dined in the great world can 
hardly have forgotten that young lady, as she flitted about the 
drawing-rooms of Mayfair and Belgravia, under the protecting 
wing of Lady Heavytop. Alice had everything or nearly every- 
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thing that a young lady ought to have who wants to make a 
brilliant marriage. In the first place, she was very rich. Like 
the lady in the song, ‘she had gold and she had land,’ and there 
were great heaps of the gold, and in the corner of the land was a 
big black coal-mine, where hundreds of men worked and made 
Alice richer and richer every day. And then the young lady was 
so pretty. Her features were as regular as her habits, and her 
admirers could dissect their admiration and find mouth and nose 
and chin all perfect and faultless. And then her intelligence! 
She took in all the reviews, and read most of them—when she had 
time. She was quite accomplished too, and played the piano ‘ as 
well as most professionals,’ people said, and sang divinely—her 
top C being a wonder of nature not unassisted by art—and her 
waltzing, and her graceful manners, and her smile so bewitching 
and adorable—who could resist all these ? Her parentage was, it 
must be admitted, a little obscure ; but then her parents were 
dead, which made all the difference. Her father had, it was 
believed, worked in the coal-mine I have mentioned; but that 
was years before Alice was born. And then the young lady had 
never known much of either of her parents, who had both materially 
assisted her chances of a brilliant marriage by their early retire- 
ment to a world where the society is not supposed to be so exclu- 
sive. So it was no wonder that the young lady’s society was 
eagerly courted, and that masculine enthusiasm could not exhaust 
itself in the semicircular admiration of drawing-rooms, but 
boldly rushed on to positive proposals, verbal and epistolary. 
Alice showed all the letters to Lady Heavytop, who kissed her 
fervently on both cheeks, and assisted her to indite the letters of 
refusal, kind and at the same time firm, firm enough to crush all 
hope, and kind enough to show the delicate feelings of the writer. 

‘ Alice has had many offers, but the right man hasn’t turned 
up yet,’ Lady Heavytop confided to a friend. ‘With all her 
advantages, I look for something quite brilliant.’ 

Then it was that our two friends appeared on the scene, and 
her ladyship became all attention to the signs of incipient en- 
tanglement. For either of the two would be a suitor to be thought 
of seriously. 

‘Sir Roland Egham and Sir Rupert Staines, dear,’ said her 
ladyship in one of their confidential chats, in which she dealt out 
the wisdom which was to bea light to Alice’s path; ‘they are both 
eligible, most eligible. When I say both, of course I mean 
either.’ (Alice had smiled.) ‘I hope one or other will really 
come forward.’ 
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The worst of it was they both came forward, and simultaneously. 
Alice was in no hurry to decide between them; she liked them 
both; they were both eligible, which was the main thing, and 
they were both good-looking as men go; and they had both been 
in the army, and Alice was as fond of the ‘ military’ as a nurse- 
maid. Most young ladies are, for reasons which have not been 
communicated to the writer of this story. Only here Sir Rupert 
had a slight advantage, for he had been in action, and had 
actually seen two men killed. Of course Alice’s mind wouldn’t 
have remained long in suspense; what she called her heart, 
assisted by the counsels of Lady Heavytop, would have decided it- 
self, but before that fond and fluttering organ could speak, the 
quarrel I have mentioned blazed out between the two friends. 
For each thought he was concealing the state of his feelings from 
everybody, and each meditated confiding the sacred secret to his 
chosen friend. Then, when the truth was evident, each felt the 
other had betrayed the confidence which he had meant to confide 
in him. So there was a soreness between the two, which an 
attempt to be very clever brought into a positive quarrel. It 
came about in this wise. The two friends, having danced attend- 
ance, both literally and figuratively, on Miss Hetherington during 
the season, continued their dance on the green turf of Goodwood, 
and then followed her to Cowes. From thence the young lady was 
going to Homburg, while our two friends were expected in Scotland 
on the 12th. As the time drew near a vague suspicion stole into 
the mind of each. 

‘You haven’t altered your plans, Rupert, I suppose,’ said the 
other doubtfully. 

‘Plans? Oh, for the 12th. No, I suppose I shall go.’ 

‘I had some trouble to get you the invitation. There are 
plenty of fellows who would give both their ears to shoot Lord 
Bigwig’s moors.’ 

‘Of course I am not going to decline now, though I am 
getting a little tired of the everlasting grouse. You are going 
North with me, Roland, I suppose?’ Rupert said this a little 
doubtfully too. 

‘No, I think not,’ was the reply, ‘if you will excuse me. I 
want to go up a day or so before, to arrange one or two things 
with Lord Bigwig’s agent. I'll join you at Perth.’ 

Sir Rupert was delighted to hear this, though he managed to 
dissemble his joy. Roland was going to leave him at least one 
clear day with the heiress. Perhaps more than one, for it was 
not after all absolutely necessary he should be on the moors on 
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the morning of the 12th. It was rather bad not to be there, 
certainly, but he would be guided by events. So he said nothing 
further, but when the time came he saw Sir Roland off safe on 
board the Southampton steamer, and even then gave no sign of 
his delight. Then he bought a huge basket of roses, and waited 
till the ‘ Mermaid’ was on station, when he took a shore-boat and 
went out toher. (The ‘Mermaid’ is Lord Tuftie’s splendid yacht, 
and Lord Tuftie and Lady Heavytop are cousins, and so it came 
about that he had had the privilege of having Alice as his guest.) 

Lord Tuftie nodded a greeting as the young man arrived 
alongside with his large basket of flowers. 

‘Meant for the ladies, old fellow, I suppose,’ he said. ‘ But 
I’ve just landed them at Southampton, to catch the train for Lon- 
don en route for Homburg, you know. Your fidus Achates went 
up by the same train.’ 

Sir Rupert clambered on board, feeling very disgusted. It 
was quite evident now why Sir Roland had gone away, and the 
thought that he at that identical moment was almost certainly 
sitting opposite to her in the railway carriage, talking while she 
smiled responsively, and Lady Heavytop nodded and dozed in the 
other corner, this imaginative picture exasperated him horribly. 
He found some consolation in characterising his friend’s conduct 
as infamous, and the expressions ‘mean excuse,’ ‘ shabby trick,’ 
repeated over and over to himself, relieved him wonderfully. He 
had accepted Lord Tuftie’s invitation to dine aboard, but I am 
afraid his lordship did not find him an agreeable companion. 
Throughout the dinner he was tracking the train on its way to 
London, more than ever exasperated as he remembered that the 
South Western expresses are very slow. And the huge basket of 
roses, which had taxed all the floral resources of Cowes, seemed 
dreadfully silly on the table round which there were only mous- 
tachioed faces. But it was some comfort to think that he would 
see Sir Roland—he thought of him now with the title prefixed to 
his name—in a day or two, and be able to tell him what he thought 
of his paltry subterfuge. This idea consoled him out of the 
island and up to Euston and into the Scotch express, which was 
carrying men and guns on to Caledonia’s heathery moors. But 
at Rugby an idea struck him, an idea which made the set 
features of his face relax into something like a smile. He would 
not go to Scotland, but immediately follow Miss Hetherington to 
Homburg. For his friend’s treachery, he felt, had released him 
from whatever obligation might attach to his promise—which was 
not really a promise after all. 
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‘I know Roland is cleverer than I am, much cleverer, no 
doubt,’ he said to himself, ‘ but this time I'll trump his best card. 
I am sure she likes me better than him; but he always comes in 
to spoil my chance, though he hasn’t any of his own. This time 
he won’t be in the way.’ 

This idea had fully matured in his mind, and was ripe for 
execution, before the train stopped at Crewe. So he jumped out 
then, leaving guns and everything but his dressing-case to 
go on to Scotland, and took the train southward. He got back 
to London in time enough to get the Flushing boat that even- 
ing, and the next night he slept in the Hétel d’Angleterre at 
Homburg. 

As he took his coffee the next morning he chuckled to himself 
as he thought of the stratagem by which he was to outdo the 
rival baronet. With the smile still on his face he strolled to 
Lady Heavytop’s hotel, and there, mirabile dictu, he saw Sir 
Roland. The astonishment was mutual, and so was the disgust. 

‘You here, Sir Roland ?’ he said, with an emphasis on the 
prefix. 

‘The fact is,’ said the other, ‘I’ve been a little seedy lately, 
and I consulted a swell doctor. He told me Homburg would be 
just the thing for me, and so here Iam. Iam going to take the 
treatment. You got my telegram at Perth ?’ 

Sir Rupert did not reply for some time. Then with a stern 
voice, imitating as well as he could the tones of an Adelphi hero 
confronting an Adelphi villain, he said:— 

‘Sir Roland, our friendship is over. But you shall answer to 
me at some fitting time and place for this deception.’ 

And then he went off to his hotel and sulked all the morning, 
till the hour of Mittagsessen gave another turn to his ideas. But 
though eating and drinking consoled him for a time, he was still. 
furious with his former friend, and inly revolved all sorts of 
schemes for revenge. Nothing practicable presented itself, and 
he regretted his want of originality for the first time in his life. 

But a deeper wrong was in store for him. Next day he met 
Lady Heavytop and her fair charge, and Alice smiled sweetly on 
him, for she had by no means decided in favour of Roland, though 
his star was in the ascendant, as she remarked to Lady Heavytop, 
who smiled approbation. 

Rupert spoke of the theatre—a company was coming to 
Homburg to give a few nights of comic opera, and Alice said she 
would like to see Gasparone. 

‘May I offer you a box?’ he said to Lady Heavytop. 
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Her ladyship smiled assent, and Rupert was happy—most of 
all in the thought that Roland had heard the invitation given 
and accepted. But when some hours later he presented himself 
at the box-office of the theatre, a great disappointment was in 
store for him. Every box in the theatre had been taken for the 
particular night on which Gasparone was to be played. He 
could hardly understand the feeble English of the man in the 
box-office, but as far as he could gather, the boxes had been taken 
by some one acting on behalf of the Prince of Wales, who was 
coming to Homburg. But he learnt that the places had been 
taken only an hour before. He spent the afternoon in concocting 
a suitable letter of regret and explanation, the composition of 
which was rendered much more difficult by the fact that he had 
forgotten to bring his pocket-dictionary with him from England. 
The next day he received a short note in almost unintelligible 
English from the box-keeper, to say that the gentleman who had 
taken the boxes only required two, and that the rest were to be 
offered to the public. 

That was on the morning of the performance, and he hastened 
to secure the last remaining box and to write to Lady Heavytop. 
A brief note came in reply thanking him for the offer, but 
declining it. Another box had been offered previously and 
accepted. Full of bewilderment and disquietude, Sir Rupert 
went early to the theatre and sat in solitary state in his box. 
Right opposite to him two boxes had been knocked into one, and 
flowers and more elaborate curtains indicated the expected coming 
of some highly honoured visitor. Sir Rupert was puzzled—the 
Prince of Wales had not arrived at Homburg. Whom could the 
preparations be for? He had just about ten minutes to solve 
the problem in, and he didn’t do it. The solution was forced on 
him, and the poor fellow became almost livid with jealousy, and 
mad with rage. For there he saw Sir Roland lead in Lady 
Heavytop and her. And he took his seat between the two ladies, 
who smiled and beamed on him. They were evidently delighted 
with the arrangements that had been made in their honour. As 
if anybody else couldn’t have done as much, or more, if he had 
only thought of it. Sir Rupert’s position in the box opposite 
was almost intolerable, but he bore it as bravely as he could. 
Sir Roland saw him, nodded, and smiled—an insulting smile. The 
ladies saw him and bowed, but did not look across again, though 
his eyes were rivetted to their box. Not the slightest movement 
escaped him. He saw that Alice was not paying much attention 
to the piece, but was listening to the conversation of her cavalier. 
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‘She wants to hear the music,’ he said to himself, * but that 
fellow won’t let her.’ 

Sir Roland was as lively as possible, laughed a good deal, and 
very loud. Rupert had always thought his laugh unpleasantly 
loud, now he thought it disgusting, and fell back for consolation 
on a well-known proverb. An interview with the box-keeper 
between the acts showed Sir Rupert the full extent of the 
treachery of his former friend, and he left the theatre with a 
wild resolve that he would not sleep till he had got some sort of 
reparation ; for he had learned that it was Roland who had bought 
up all the boxes in the theatre, to prevent him fultilling his 
promise. He waited some time at Roland’s rooms, maddened by 
the thought that the gallant baronet must be having supper with 
the ladies at their hotel. 

‘I will wait till midnight, if necessary,’ he said, ‘ but I will 
see him.’ 

He hadn’t so long to wait. Germans keep very early hours, 
and before half-past ten he had poured out a torrent of invective 
in the presence of his former friend. He concluded with a 
demand for ‘satisfaction,’ and insisted that there must be a 
‘ meeting.’ 

Roland hardly listened to all this tirade; he took up a book 
and glanced at it from time to time while the other spoke. 

‘When you are talking such nonsense,’ he said,‘ you must 
allow me to look at the German irregular verbs. Let me recom- 
mend you the study of the German tongue. It will teach you 
patience, and even a slight knowledge of it may be useful. I 
found it so to-night.’ 

The other started off on a fresh tirade, with ‘ satisfaction’ and 
‘hostile meeting’ very prominent throughout. 

‘ Nonsense again,’ said Sir Roland, imperturbably. ‘I dare say 
you wish me out of the way. Perhaps the sentiment is mutual. 
But we can’t fight. Duelling is antiquated for Englishmen.’ 

‘But we are in Germany.’ 

‘That makes no difference; you couldn’t find any German 
seconds, and no Englishman would act for you. We shall have 
to deny ourselves the pleasure of cutting each other’s throats.’ 

Sir Rupert raged and fumed and swore, but the other was 
deep in his ‘ Otto.’ 

‘Here is an idea,’ he said at last, ‘if you are thirsting for my 
gore. Let me read you an extract. “An apothecary, having 
without intention insulted a young officer, was summoned by the 

latter toa duel. Arrived at the place of meeting, the apothecary 
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took from his pocket a small pill-box. ‘Meine Herren,’ he said, 
‘I can neither shoot nor fight, but have provided myself with a 
means of satisfying the claims of honour. This pill-box holds two 
pills, the one harmless, the other containing a mortal poison. 
Let the Herr Lieutenant choose which of the two he prefers; I 
solemnly promise to take the other.’ When the apothecary’s 
proposition had been heard, all present joined in hearty laughter, 
the young lieutenant most of all, and the affair terminated.” 
Now there’s an idea for you. You said just now that you would 
cut my throat with pleasure, and have your own cut with pleasure 
only a little less. Now if we go out and don’t do any cutting to 
speak of, we shall be laughed at in every club in London, and 
Miss Hetherington will think us ridiculous. Now this plan 
obviates all that. One of us will have to join the majority, and 
the other will remain quite well, and without the bad feeling of 
having killed someone. However, I don’t suppose you will accept 
the proposal. Few people are as anxious to get out of the world 
as they sometimes pretend. So leave me to my irregular verbs.’ 

‘But I do accept the proposal,’ the other cried hotly. 

Sir Roland stared in astonishment. 

‘You don’t mean that you agree seriously ?’ 

‘I do, on condition of entire secrecy.’ 

‘Then come to-morrow night, and I will have the pills ready. 
Now, let me get to bed—the irregular verbs I was going to learn 
won't do me much good if I am destined to take poison to- 
morrow.’ 

After a few more words Sir Rupert went away, already alarmed 
at his own daring in accepting such a plan of settlement, but 
determined to carry it through. 

When he was gone, his rival sat for a while thinking. Then 
he burst out laughing. 

‘ Rupie is a greater fool than I ever thought him,’ he said. 

Then he worked at irregular verbs for an hour, and then went 
to bed. 

When Sir Rupert arrived the next evening, he looked very 
grave. 

‘I have come,’ he said, ‘to carry out the arrangement.’ 

‘Seriously, you mean it ?’ 

‘ Seriously I do.’ 

‘Then I shall not back out—here are the pills,’ 

He took two boxes, each containing a pill, from a drawer. 

‘The one in my right hand,’ he said, ‘is the poisonous one. 
You see, in appearance they are exactly alike. Now I empty 
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them both into this wine-glass and shake the glass. 
you tell which is which ?’ 

‘No, but perhaps you can.’ 

Sir Rupert said this doubtfully, for it seemed impossible to 
see any difference between them. 

‘ Well, then,’ said Sir Roland, ‘ you shall choose one for me 
to take. I will take it first and you shall have the other. Is it 
agreed ?’ 

Sir Rupert handed a pill over to the other, who swallowed it 
in silence. 

A few minutes elapsed, while Sir Rupert gazed at the fateful 
globule. 

‘ You shall see me take it,’ he said, ‘ but may I write a letter 
first ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

There was a few minutes’ scribbling, and then Sir Roland 
spoke. 

‘Sir Rupert,’ he said, ‘the pill you have must be the poisonous 
one, otherwise I should hardly be living now. I might insist on 
your carrying out the arrangement, but I had much rather you 
didn’t. Ionly ask that you should go right away somewhere. 
If you take the pill, now knowing it is the wrong one, you are 
really committing suicide.’ 

Sir Rupert hesitated for a long time, gazing now at his rival, 
now at the pill left alone in the wine-glass. 

At last, with a deep sigh, he said :— 

‘[ throw up the sponge. You have beaten. I will not take 
the pill yet. But I will leave you a free field. And I will take 
the pill with me in case—in case I may want it. I will quit 
Homburg to-morrow early.’ 

The next morning brought a brief note. 

‘You will not see me again. I shall go to Texas, or Colorado, 
or somewhere there, and shoot. Perhaps be shot, who knows ?’ 

The reading of this letter gave an additional favour to Roland’s 
early breakfast. 

‘T have shaken him off at last,’ he said. 

And he remembered with pleasure that he would meet Miss 
Hetherington that morning. 


Now, can 


Nearly five years afterwards the two rivals met again in 
Piccadilly. Each looked notes of interrogation at the other, but 
they shook hands and agreed to dine together. Over the dinner- 
table Rupert narrated his adventures to Roland, who had not 
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heard of him since their parting. There was much talk of 
cow-boys, ranches, and big shots, but the main thing was he was 
married 

‘I picked up a very nice girl, pretty, and an heiress,’ he said 
briefly ; ‘I am bringing her over here for the first time. I am 
awfully fond of her, you know. And how do you get on with 
Alice ?’ 

‘ With Alice ?’ 

‘ You are married, are you not?’ 

‘Yes, I am; but not to Miss Hetherington. A young Marquis 
came along the day you left and cut me out. And I am not 
sorry now.’ 

There was an interval of silence, to break which Rupert pro- 
duced from his pocket the identical pill-box in which he had 
taken away the pill he had not wished to take. 

‘There it is,’ he said; ‘the pill is still there. I thought I 
would bring it along to-night and show you.’ 

To his horror his friend calmly swallowed the globule and 
drank some water. 

‘Good Heavens! what are you doing?’ Rupert cried out. 

The other laughed. 

‘My dear fellow,’ he said, ‘neither of the pills was poisonous. 
They were both the same—dinner pills. I was hoaxing you all 
the time. I only wanted to get you away.’ 

Rupert looked a little mortified. 

‘It wouldn’t do to play such tricks in Texas,’ he said. ‘ But 
as you didn’t marry Alice after all, I will forgive you.’ 

And so the dinner went on more and more harmoniously, and 
near the end of it Roland remarked in confidence that they had 
had a lucky escape in not marrying Miss Hetherington. 

‘She is growing fat and coarse-looking, and they say the 
Marquis is horribly hen-pecked.’ 

And Rupert confided to his friend that in his opinion American 
girls were nicer than their English sisters—livelier, and not so 
conventional. 

‘ Wait till you have seen my wife,’ returned Sir Roland. 

And by the time the dinner was finished the friendship was 
cemented more firmly than ever; and as they drove up Piccadilly 
in the same hansom afterwards, both made a rather discordant but 
still fairly successful attempt to sing ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ 

R. SHINDLER. 
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HE wished it had been issued at another price. He wished it 
from the moment the specimen cover was submitted to him for 
approval, with ‘One Shilling’ in aggressive capitals at the top; 
he wished it still more when the familiar title began to greet 
him from the railway bookstalls; and most of all he wished it 
when his prophetic dread was realised by the first reviewer, and a 
weekly journal appeared with half a dozen commendatory lines on 
Arthur Cunninghame’s ‘ Shilling Shocker.’ 

If it had been elevenpence, he contended, or even one-and-a- 
penny, that hideous, mal-d-propos designation would have been 
impossible, but his publishers had smiled the objection to scorn, 
and, innocent of a * murder,’ a ‘ mystery,’ or a ‘ mesmeric attraction,’ 
Mr. Cunninghame had involuntarily perpetrated a shilling shocker, 
and must abide the consequences. 

Now amongst the multifarious circumstances under which it is 
unwise to yield to the particular form of vanity that lures a mar 
into endeavouring to make his mark as a writer of novels in London 
may be accounted the condition when necessity ordains that his 
existence shall be devoted to totally different pursuits in the region 
of Bombay. Yet this is what the author of ‘The Memoirs of 
Mona Leigh’ had done precisely. Six months ago nothing could 
have been further from his thoughts; six months ago he would 
have told you he had given up ‘scribbling’ with his teens: that 
he was going back to England to see his people, and enjoy himself— 
well, then, primarily to enjoy himself,if you would be so accurate— 
adding very probably that twelve years in India made a consider- 
able alteration in the ideas of most persons, and in his case had 
left him with no especial illusions that he could contrive to re- 
collect on any subject beneath the sun. 

Cynicism is popularly supposed to result from one’s experience 
of an overrated world; it might be more justly attributed to dis- 
appointment at the unfulfilled ambitions of one’s own youth, and 
Arthur Cunninghame’s philosophy failed him directly at the test 
of old surroundings. In London he had dreamed as a boy; in 
London he wrote again as a man; listlessly at first, impelled by a 
sudden whim in his rooms one evening, with a pipe between his 
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lips, and a pocket-book upon his knee; and then fiercely, doggedly, 
rising early, and working late, while the pile of manuscript waxed 
bulkier beside his desk, and folk, commenting on his unsociability, 
oracularly observed it was a pity Cunninghame had not married 
out there, for he had come home every whit as eccentric as when 
he left. 

The form of composition to which he set himself was the diary 
of a woman. He put into it his heart, his brains, his soul ; if 
that definition of Genius were complete in which it is described 
as ‘the power of taking infinite pains,’ this novel should have 
startled civilisation ; as it was, it did nothing of the kind. He 
received a cheque in remuneration sufficient to keep him in cab- 
fares and cigars for the remainder of his visit, and his acquaintants 
informed him it was ‘very nice.’ ‘Very nice!’ exclaimed his 
friends. ‘An agreeable little story to pass away an idle hour!’ 
declared the critics. ‘I raced through it at a sitting,’ he was 
assured by the most fervid of his admirers, ‘I was so anxious to 
discover the end!’ And Mr. Cunninghame, bowing his acknow- 
ledgments the while, thought bitterly, ‘ Let me get back to India 
and the counting-house, for, if this be all the effect my deliberation 
can produce, God help me, I shall never make an author!’ It is 
unfortunate for your chances of contentment when you have ex- 
pected the public to read your novel as you wrote it. 

After all, cui bono? He had been living within his pages from 
the outset, waiting occasionally a morning, a day, for the word 
which, of all others, could he grasp it, would convey his intention 
most exactly. Springing from the bed, he had sought, exhausted, 
to correct some line that failed to give him satisfaction, to sub- 
stitute an expression more felicitous. He had been by turns 
tender and satirical ; he had revised and repolished ; he had done 
the utmost of which he was capable, and he had learnt the result 
was ‘very nice.’ Cui bono ? he mused for the twentieth time this 
afternoon, when he lay back in the compartment of the express 
that was bearing him northward to Birkenhead; he had written a 
‘ Shilling Shocker,’ and now he was going out to India, and com- 
merce, once more; and all the unhinted hopes that had sustained 
him were over, ended like He paused in the midst of his 
meditation for a simile, grimly watching the tiny wreath of blue 
circling from his cigar point ; ‘aptly enough, like this, in smoke,’ 
he concluded, tossing the stump through the window with an im- 
patient gesture ; it had been one of the last box his achievement 
had procured him. 

Birkenhead is not calculated to exhilarate the unaccustomed 
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visitor all at once. The roar of Liverpool does not penetrate here ; 
not a hum from the great city on the opposite bank floats across 
the river to disturb the all-pervading silence of the lesser town, 
which has long since assumed an air of fixed depression, depre- 
cating geography, as though abased by the comparison it provokes. 
And when he had dismissed the notion of crossing by ferry as too 
much bother, and purposely lingered over a very creditable meal 
at the hotel where he engaged an apartment for the night, Mr. 
Cunninghame was sorely puzzled to determine what to do with 
himself, 

There was a theatre, he ascertained, which would open some 
hours later for the performance of a metropolitan success by a 
touring company, and there was also a park—the latter Birken- 
head’s feature par excellence. Perhaps it was natura! in a man, 
whose home for an indefinite period was likely to be Bombay, 
that he should bend his steps in the direction of the woodland, 
glad that his farewell glimpse of England, albeit taken in an un- 
familiar hamlet, should include a thoroughly English scene. 

It was very pleasant under the trees beside the water in the 
autumn sunshine; so pleasant, and withal so quiet, that he 
decided he alone must have selected the resort, as, after skirting 
the best part of the two hundred acres in a ramble, he sank abruptly 
upon a bench, remembering he had encountered no living creature 
but adog. The spot in which he found himself was screened 
from the broader walk behind a clump of beeches; fronting him 
was a kind of hollow where the stream resolved itself into an 
irregular basin fringed by shrubs. He allowed his eyes to rest 
for an instant on the view in perfect satisfaction, then his gaze, 
wandering, took a nearer object, and he became sensible of a 
paper-covered novel lying at the extremity of the seat. He was 
very fresh at literature, and he said ‘ By Jove’; it was his own 
book. 

He took it up, opening it haphazard at the seventh page. 
There was a marginal note appended to some sarcastic reflection 
upon friendship he had deemed clever. He started slightly as 
he observed it; the remark was, ‘ Nasty sentiment! ’ 

In bold, erect, feminine chirography, this philosophaster’s 
conceit was condemned as a ‘nasty sentiment,’ and he smiled. 
The censure gratified him; he was flattered to perceive that by 
one person, at least, his composition had been considered, and 
not skimmed. On page thirty the pencil had been employed 
again : 


‘Are you a cynic ora fatalist, Mona Leigh? I cannot say; 
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Task myself if I like you, and I answer no, no a hundred times. 
Brilliant, unscrupulous, Iam alive to your abilities, but I would 
not shake hands with you!’ 

Here was analysis with a vengeance! Who was this reader 
who declined to shake hands with his heroine, and called her 
‘unscrupulous’? Presently he discovered a retraction, a pretty 
apology ; a paragraph that had delighted him in the manuscript 
was marked; everywhere his favourite sentences had been an- 
notated—those sentences which he had vainly hoped would attract, 
attention of the professional reviewers. At the end of his ‘ Dream 
Chapter ’ was written : 

‘A dream at once repulsive and beautiful, because so wholly 
typical of finite humanity and God’s infinite power !’ 

He let the volume drop upon his knees, and fell to speculating 
on the personality of his commentator. Then he raised it again, 
hesitated, and hurriedly referred to the final sheet. It was 
only a line of seven words that he was seeking, but it was 
his pet passage, and it had escaped all notice by the ‘fervid 
admirers’; it was doubly underscored! Beneath it the reader 
had added : 

‘Dear little book, I am sorry to close you, you have given me 
pleasure ! ’ 

Well, she dabbled in letters herself, this woman, it demanded 
no exceptional discernment to guess that! It was evidenced by 
the style of the rough jottings; he wondered merely who she 
was, and how it happened she had forgotten the possession she 
had been at so much pains to manifest as her own. Possibly she 
might be still close by, he mused, and would be returning. As 
the notion occurred to him he looked round, but a moment too 
late; for, even as he turned, her property retained within his clasp, 
he met her glance. 

She had come across the grass between the lichened trunks 
that formed a background to her where she paused; her brown 
hair, curly, not in curls, hung untrammelled about her shoulders ; 
she wore ‘nun’s veiling,’ the palest of pale pinks, and a broad- 
brimmed hat of straw trimmed with a spray of ivy. She might 
have been a dryad attired by a nineteenth-century milliner; and 
she was unmistakably but seventeen years old. 

As he saw her he was conscious of three distinct sensations. 
The order was manlike : the first, an appreciation of her loveliness ; 
the second, a resentful astonishment at her youth; and the last 
(because the bulk of her comments had been panegyric) a profound 
respect for her faculties of discrimination. 
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‘This is yours, I suppose? Iam afraid I have been taking a 
liberty, but I believed it ownerless !’ 

Her manners were hopelessly behind the Bayswater-Clapham- 
West Central standard of British young-ladydom (or else she had 
been educated above it), for she said ‘Thank you’ without having 
been introduced! Worse, this audacious little person in ‘nun’s 
veiling’ further exclaimed, ‘Oh, my gloves!’ and repeated the 
egregious impropriety of acknowledging a stranger’s civility when 
he found them. 

They had fallen beneath the bench, and, groping on the gravel, 
Mr. Cunninghame also cast about for some method of detaining 
her. 

‘I hope you do not think I have been guilty of a very awful 
offence,’ he questioned gravely; ‘the law would tell me I should 
have explored for a policeman?’ Presuming his object had been 
to make her laugh, it failed. She replied: 

‘Pray don’t name it. I have been wandering about as if the 
park were my private garden. Good afternoon !’ 

‘And my attentions to your book are sufficiently explained ?’ 

‘There is no need for any explanation at all; it would have 
been my own fault if my book had been lost; good day.’ 

He could see but one means open to attain his end. 

‘Because,’ he said suddenly, and he looked her straight in 
the eyes as he spoke, ‘there is another excuse I should like to 
offer—I wrote it!’ 

He had startled her out of her composure now. She clasped 
her hands with a little foreign gesture of consternation: ‘ You 
wrote it?’ she cried piteously. The hot blood flamed into her 
cheeks and brow, dyeing them crimson; there were both wonder 
and incredulity in her voice. 

‘Permit me!’ He felt in his note-case, producing a card on 
which was engraved, ‘Arthur Cunninghame, Queen Anne’s 
Mansions,’ and gave it to her with a bow. ‘ You see I am no im- 
postor,’ he continued quietly ; ‘ I may really claim to be the creator 
of the “nasty sentiment ”!’ 

‘You wrote it,’ she reiterated, ‘you wrote it! Oh, what 
must you think of me!’ 

‘Don’t you understand,’ he said, ‘ you have paid the greatest 
compliment a reader can pay to a“ shilling shocker”; you have 
searched for more than a sensation and a plot!’ 

The blush faded from her face, and she smiled; he observed 


how very short her upper lip was, and that the teeth below were 
particularly small and regular. 
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‘Then you are not angry ?’ she asked timidly. 
‘Angry! You have made me very proud!’ 
‘T dare say, if I hadn’t, you would not have told me you were 
the author ?’ 

‘ More than probable ; I should have preserved as rigid a silence 
on the subject of my literary flights as you would have done about 
yours !’ 

‘ About mine—what do you mean ?’ 

‘I mean you write yourself; “ not necessarily for publication ” 
perhaps, because you are too young, but you write for all that! 
Novels—maybe, I am not sure about the novels for the same 
reason; short stories more possibly; fragments likeliest of all, 
because they come easiest to imaginative natures, and, being a 
brunette, you have just ten times the amount of individuality 
accorded to the ordinary English “ Mees,” with a pretty character 
and hay-coloured hair !’ 

‘ This is uncanny!’ exclaimed the girl. 

‘Not at all,’ responded Mr. Cunninghame, ‘ it is interest!’ 

She drew herself up as if offended. Before he had talked 
with her five minutes he perceived one of her greatest attractions 
lay in the endless variety of her moods, which were reflected at 
once in her expression, her features, her attitude itself. These 
swift transitions reminded you of an April day, excepting that in 
each she seemed more irresistible than the last, and, conversing 
with her, you were always desirous of the pleasurable surprise she 
would afford you by the next. When she laughed, you doubted 
that she could be capable of any deep emotion; when she was 
serious, you marvelled if this was the countenance that had been 
so radiant an instant before. He experienced the longing which, 
when it does enter into a man’s mind, is a far higher tribute to 
the woman’s fascinations than the mere anxiety to extend their 
acquaintance—he wished he had known her a long while already. 

‘Forgive me,’ he said, ‘I was rude !’ 

For a man to ask a girl to forgive him is to advance a stride 
on the road towards familiarity. There is so much difference 
between ‘ Forgive me’ and ‘I beg your pardon.’ 

‘Do you know,’ he resumed, ‘ your criticism has almost 
encouraged me to make another attempt, to fancy I could turn 
out something better. And yet you are unfair in places too; 
why do you confound the writer’s views with his personages ? 

Given a mondaine and an ingénue, their sentiments would be 
precisely opposite, would they not? but he cannot be regarded as 
agreeing with both!’ 
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‘The truth of that is forgotten when the distinction between 
the men is not observed as fully,’ she retorted; ‘the reader’s 
carelessness, undoubtedly, but essentially the author’s fault. 
Why is a woman almost always the central figure in a man’s 
novel ? why is your hero so puny a creature in comparison? For 
instance, you often take a wicked woman, and write a work 
describing her vicissitudes; do you ever do so much about the 
adventures of a bad man ?’ 

‘ Because, even in their failings, women are the more interest- 
ing; because masculine character is much less diverse. I know a 
dozen girls who would make engaging heroines in fiction ; I have 
never met one man who, put in as he stands for the hero, would 
not be disgusting before the end of the second volume!’ 

‘You are hard on your own sex, Mr. Cunninghame!’ 

‘My own sex,’ said Mr. Cunninghame meditatively, ‘after due 
contemplation, I have discovered to be beasts. That sounds con- 
ceited, doesn’t it, but do me the justice to remember I am not 
excepting myself in any degree. We are all beasts; some of us 
drop our disguise more frequently than others—voild tout!’ 

And he felt himself ‘a beast,’ as he said it, for encouraging 
her to remain here with him now, when he knew he should object 
to his sister doing a similar thing. Only it was extremely agree- 
able, and he did not mean any harm. 

‘Do you chance to recollect,’ he queried, ‘an announcement 
the author of “ Court Royal” makes in his preface—but perhaps 
you don’t read prefaces ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘I do; after the story, when the writer’s 
allusions to it are doubly significant.’ 

‘The passage I mean is terse: “ There are two heroines, each 
the focussing of the good qualities of the two groups, and two 
heroes, each the concentration of the infirmities of the same.” 
That is all; he volunteers no explanation for this adjustment of 
attributes, no reason why the exemplification of excellence and 
imperfection should not be reversed. The course, in a word, is so 
absolutely natural, he trusts to the readers’ intelligence to accept 
it without discussion, and this in a preface in which he is 
avowedly not crediting them with overmuch. Don’t go yet, sit 
down !’ 

‘I ought to go!’ she said. 

‘Please don’t,’ he persisted ; ‘ you have plenty of time!’ 

‘And you want to kill yours ?’ 


‘Well, perhaps; though, without compliments, I should beg 
you to stay anyhow!’ 
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‘Poor, maligned Time!’ she exclaimed, ‘ what plots we weave 
or its destruction, and how fond we are of it all the while!’ 

‘ Are we?’ he demurred laughingly, ‘I’m not so sure of it!’ 

‘We are, and I will furnish you with an illustration: you 
have a predilection for literature, you want to excel in it—granted 
so far? Well, putting down a great work that has delighted you, 
do you ever feel prompted to declare, “‘ I would give ten years of 
my life to have written that book! Could I make that produc- 
tion mine, I would gladly be ten years older to-day”? Not you, 
not one person in a million! And what does this prove? 
Logically, that the love of Time, we are always pretending we 
want to kill, is one of the strongest passions in human nature!’ 

He shook his head. ‘In your case the capital is so large, you 
could afford to be prodigal in your investments,’ he said ; ‘ if, at 
twenty, ten years could purchase fame, we should all be famous. 
You argue from the standpoint of youth.’ 

‘ Which is a polite method of telling me Iam talking nonsense ! 
It always means that, or at least one always fancies so, as inevitably 
as when people begin ‘ With all due respect’ we understand it 
is merely a prologue to something in the very opposite direction. 
I assure you I am by no means indignant when I am called 
young, even in the most opprobrious sense of the term; I always 
think ’—and here the riante face underwent one of those start- 
ling changes so common to it, while her steadfast eyes grew 
almost wistful in their solemnity—‘ I always think it such a pity 
that, when it is with us, youth should be a thing we are ashamed 
of, and endeavour to conceal, only to be envied and imitated as 
soon as it is lost. It seems so dreadful God’s beautiful gift should 
not be capable of exciting anything but our weaknesses.’ 

‘Might it not be likened to a bird?’ he responded ; ‘a bird 
which flies so swiftly that we fail to note the brilliance of its 
plumage till it is dead, to ourselves at least. If I were an editor, 
I should ask you to let me see some of your manuscripts.’ 

‘You would be so disappointed,’ she rejoined frankly; ‘ they 
are quite incomprehensible to everybody but my mother; she 
knows me, and she reads between the lines, or perhaps I should 
say she makes allowances. The ones I like least are best, those I 
intend for recitation.’ 

‘You recite?’ 

‘ Oh, yes, I am an actress ; Iam on tour now with the company 
that is playing at the “ Royal” this week, but when I am in 
town I often attend “at homes,” and then original compositions 
are useful—one can be sure they haven’t been heard before. I 
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don’t pose as the authoress, though,’ she added brightly ; ¢ as it is, 
they sometimes get well “noticed”; if I acknowledged them as 
my own, the critics would cry, “ How dare she, that child!”’ 

He turned to her with a new astonishment; the stage was the 
last vocation with which he would have associated her, and a 
fresh phase of her character seemed unfolding itself with her 
every sentence. 

‘And do you write when you are—“ on tour” ?’ 

‘I really don’t write much anywhere; I don’t believe any- 
body should try to follow two professions, or he will get on in 
neither !’ 

‘A proverb asserts two strings to one’s bow are advisable,’ 
suggested Mr. Cunninghame. 

‘ And another one says something quite to the contrary about 
two stools; never substantiate an argument with a proverb, you 
can be worsted with your own weapons so easily. No, the pursuits 
most practicable for a beginner to couple, I should imagine, are 
Literature and the Bar, and then I have heard there isa prejudice 
against “writing barristers”; but, at least after he is “called,” 
Briefless has nothing to do but go to his chambers every morning, 
and wait till the solicitors send. With us it is different: we have 
to do our own soliciting, and hunt up engagements for ourselves. 
It is difficult to “woo the Muse” to advantage indoors when you 
are conscious you ought to be out, and worrying the managers in- 
stead, to win bread-and-butter!’ 

‘Yes,’ he assented, ‘but both your callings are anyhow con- 
genial, I presume; both paths attract you, though you may waver 
at the cross-road! With me > Confidences were springing 
to his lips; he checked the impulse, and traced designs among 
the pebbles with his cane. 

‘With you——-?’ she said. 

He looked up, met her gaze, and continued: ‘ With me it is 
otherwise! My mission in life is to conduct a business in India, 
a business that devolved upon me at my father’s death; there is 
no shirking it, the responsibilities are too grave. This production 
of mine was a “ holiday task” done during my first trip to England 
since I went out to Bombay twelve years ago. Now the holiday 
is over, the boat sails to-morrow; it may be twice twelve years 
before I see home again!’ 

‘I am sorry,’ she said gently ; ‘I think I understand!’ 

‘I put so much of what I felt into these pages, in parts they 
are really a reflection of myself. Asa boy I hated all mention 
of the House—I wanted to be a writer, a painter, anything approach- 
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ing Art; I had all sorts of impossible yearnings—the atmosphere 
of cent. per cent. seemed death to me. It was all no use, of course ; 
my destiny was mapped out for me from my cradle, and my am- 
bitions were ridiculous—in my family everything is “ ridiculous” 
that is not allied to trade ’—he was talking rapidly, as men do talk 
when ashamed of their own earnestness. ‘I do not know why I 
am telling you this, I am sure it cannot interest you; but you 
remind me of myselfas I used to be, excepting that you are cleverer. 
If I had had a sister like you, if I had met a friend like you out 
there, I might have done something in the world after all!’ 

‘“ Age is opportunity no less than youth itself,”’ quoted the 
girl; then she added hastily, ‘ Pardon me, I did not mean that 
you were old!’ 

‘No, I am not old,’ he returned,‘ not old as years are counted, 
but I have outlived the belief in my own capabilities. When I 
wrotemy—my ‘Shilling Shocker ”—it revived for a while ; I almost 
hoped—why should I not admit it?—I did hope that my probation 
was going to bear fruit after all! Often the occupation became 
a confidant rather than a labour, and I was fool enough to imagine 
the thoughts I had grown resigned to keeping to myself, because 
I had no one who cared to listen to them in conversation, might 
be deemed worthy of perusal in black-and-white. A stupid blunder, 
was it not, to fancy I could interest the public where I bored my 
friends? But I was speedily undeceived ; the thoughts were not 
considered ; what critic looks for them between the covers of a 
“shilling shocker ” ?—he wants the story. Until to-day, no one, 
even in my own circle, has appeared to be aware that they exist ; 
nobody but you has so much as credited them with being anything 
more than “ padding ”—necessary introductions put in to fill out 
the plot ; and yet an hour ago we had never seen each other, and 
if I had followed my intention of spending the afternoon in Liver- 
pool we never should have seen each other, in all probability, to 
our lives’ end!’ 

‘ You will persevere,’ she declared ; ‘ you will persevere, though 
you may not think so now. From India you will submit another 
manuscript, and another, and another, and presently you will 
command a wider audience. Who knows, when you come home 
next time you may be a great author !’ 

‘And find you a celebrated actress!’ he rejoined with a smile. 

I wonder if I shall ever go to the theatre in London one evening 
and recognise my companion of this afternoon. I wonder if you 
would remember me if I came behind the scenes.’ 

‘I am going to watch the newspaper-columns for the adver- 
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tisement of that new book of yours in the meanwhile,’ she retorted 
gaily ; ‘and now I must go, or I shall be late!’ 

‘ It seems amistake somehow that we have only met to say “good- 
bye,” ’ he murmured, ‘ but when I come to the theatre : 

‘You will be famous!’ laughed the girl. 

‘TI shall be old, and very likely bald,’ said the man sadly, ‘ but 
I shall come, and I will throw you a bouquet! Will you do mea 
favour? I have not known you very long to ask one, but I should 
like to keep this copy you have marked, and take it out to India 
with me, and turn to your notes now and then to remind me of 
your encouragement ; will you let me ?’ 

‘ Good-bye,’ she faltered. 

‘Will you let me?’ he repeated. 

‘You would make fun of them one day,’ she objected; ‘ you 
would be surprised you were not offended, and marvel at “that 
girl’s audacity.” ’ 

‘I will never make fun of them,’ he answered gravely, ‘and I 
shall never marvel at “ that girl’s audacity.” Give me this book, 
and help me to get on!’ 

‘I give it to you,’ she said ; ‘take it, and fulfil the old hupes 
you have told me about !’ 

She extended her hand, and he held it an instantin his. The 
sunshine had faded while they talked, and now the pool that had 
danced so merrily slept in shadow. As he stood looking after 
her the nun’s veiling made a little stain of colour on the greyness, 
growing fainter, like the light, with her every onward step. The 
scene was no longer beautiful, it was desolate and bare. Vaguer 
and more indistinct grew the outline of the receding figure; the 
pink, merging into amber, was lost amidst the darkness of the 
trees, and, as a bend in the path hid the last flutter from his 
sight, Mr. Cunninghame sighed—he sighed because—he could 
hardly have answered why he sighed himself. 
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Che Blind Artist’s Pictures. 


CHAPTER I. 


SERENA MAULDEN and Ferdinand Brail were very dear friends, in 
spite of some fifty-five years difference in their ages, or perhaps 
all the more on account of that difference. He was a great artist 
—might have been one of the greatest in Europe perhaps—only 
long ago, when he had been young and strong, he had let himself 
get thoroughly wet out sketching, trying to catch the wonderful 
shades of a Cumberland thunderstorm, and, with the almost im- 
pious carelessness of youth, had taken no account of it, and sat for 
hours in his wet clothes; the result was an attack of rheumatic 
fever, which left him a cripple. 

This had hampered his studies, but could not destroy his genius. 
Travel was next door to an im: «ssibility to him, and hard work an 
utter impossibility. Yet spending all his life extended on a sofa, he 
still had painted, and painted gloriously. Sea pieces generally, 
horrible wild storms, so fierce, and so awful, that, looking on them, 
one almost felt the agony of the drowning sailors; or stern rock- 
bound coasts, with great futile waves, dashing in helpless anger 
against them, or worse still hurling some stately ship to destruc- 
tion. 

Sometimes—but only sometimes—he painted portraits, painted 
them with wonderful truth and vivacity, but it was now and then 
said half in wonder, and half in jest, that those whose portraits he 
had painted were invariably unlucky. 

He had painted Serena Maulden’s portrait eight years ago, 
when she was a light-hearted girl in her first season—one of the 
pets of society—not a great beauty, but so sweet, people said, so 
‘nice.’ A girl with no sarcasm in her whole composition, only 
pleasant, frank common-sense, and a very pretty, gentle manner. 
She made a bewitching subject ; the portrait was to have been her 
father’s present to her husband on her marriage, but before the 
portrait was finished the lover had been found utterly worthless, 
and had fled in fear and shame from all who knew him. So long 
as it was possible Serena was true to him: standing up for him 
against overwhelming proof, and speaking brave words in his de- 
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fence—brave and loyal words ; but they sounded terribly pathetic 
to those who knew only too well that he had neither cared, nor 
dared to defend himself. 

At last, when she realised that her late lover neither valued 
nor desired her fidelity, she submitted; but she believed her 
life was over. She made no show of anger or sorrow; she simply 
bade a kind farewell to society, walked out of it backwards, as it 
were, curtseying at the door, and lived a quiet life in her own home. 

Perhaps no one but Ferdinand Brail ever knew what she 
suffered at the time when she heard the evil news, and through 
the many days which followed, while—vainly certain that her lover 
wouldclear himself—she had insisted on having the picture finished. 
They never spoke of her lover there, though she had often talked 
about him before with the sweet confidence of a young girl towards 
a very old man whom she loves and trusts, but at last, when she 
begged him to send home the picture as it was, for she did not 
want ever to see it again, he knew what that meant. He said 
nothing, except that he hoped she would still come to see him 
often, for he was lonely and liked to talked to her, and lame and 
unable to come to her. 

So, after she had taken leave of society, Serena went often to 
the old man’s studio. The two grew to be very firm friends, and 
had countless pleasant talks together, but they never spoke of her 
lover once during the eight years of their friendship. 

Serena had lived the last few years almost entirely alone. Her 
sisters had grown up and married, and were with their husbands, 
one of whom was a governor of an insignificant far-off colony ; 
another, an exceptional Irish landlord, who lived on his estate on 
good terms with his tenants, in some place with an unpronounce- 
able name, at the extreme left-hand corner of the map; the third, 
a Midland squire, devoted to hunting and drainage. Her father, 
who divided his time pretty equally among his four daughters, 
was at present visiting the colonial couple. 

A few years after Serena had so hopelessly lost her lover, an 
affliction even greater than his lameness had befallen her old 
friend. His eyesight slowly left him, and his painting was at an 
end. Still, he had one consolation left: he could not paint pictures 
on canvas, but he could paint them in words—could paint them 
until his hearers saw them almost as vividly as he did, and this 
was a pleasure that could never leave him. 

While he could yet see, he had seen the bitterness of sorrow 
pass away from Serena’s face, leaving it still sweet and fair, with 
all life’s possibilities yet in it; and when her face had slowly faded 
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from his sight he could still hear her pleasant voice. and sweet low 
laugh, and she made the chief figure in many a dream picture. 

To-day they were sitting together in the big bow window of 
the room which had been the studio—that is, she was sitting on 
a low chair, and he was reclining on a wicker American sofa; a 
bright silk drapery was thrown over him, leaving his arms and 
shoulders free ; beside him was a low table containing the tea 
equipage, some magazines, and a volume of Morris’s poems. 

Serena had been reading aloud, and Mr. Brail had not been 
paying the least attention ; he had come out with utterly irrelevant 
remarks upon the state of the weather, and the state of the 
political atmosphere, the doctor’s last prescription, and the last 
new music, during the most tragic passages ; and between the most 
telling lines— 

‘It is no use,’ he said at last, ‘I can’t listen. I have been 
thinking about women, and I am cross—naturally. My dear, 
do you look nice this afternoon ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered promptly. ‘I look very nice indeed. I 
have my best bonnet on, and my best bonnet is very becoming: 
then my gloves match it perfectly, and all the buttons fasten. 
Generally the first button of my gloves will not fasten, but these 
will, because they are a very good pair of gloves.’ 

Mr. Brail coloured with pleasure in spite of his eighty-one 
years. It was just like his Serena to put on her prettiest clothes 
to visit him, although he was blind and could not see her. 

He took hold of one of the well-shaped hands as if to verify 
her assertion concerning the buttons. 

‘Serena, my dear,’ he said, after a pause, ‘as I said, I have 
been thinking about women.’ 

‘Well, dear, what about them ?’ 

‘They are so terribly conscious of their femininity ; they never 
lose sight of it for a moment. They forget that they are 
humanities, they forget they are immortalities, because they will 
never lose sight of their femininity. And the worst of it is,’ he 
went on inconsequently, ‘ you are as bad as any of them.’ 

‘Yes; have I been giving an example lately ?’ 

‘Of course; that was what set me thinking. What you told 
me last. time you were here.’ 

‘I forget. What was it?’ 

‘Of course you forgot the incident, but I remember it, and 
have been seeing most frightful pictures ever since. Let me 
remind you. You were coming from the Streatham Common to 
Kensington, and you had to change carriages at Clapham Junction. 
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As far as I remember it is a great misfortune to have to change 
carriages at Clapham Junction.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Serena. 

‘It was two thirty-five in the afternoon. You knew there was 
no train to Kensington for some time, but you knew also that by 
walking across to Battersea you could catch a Richmond train to 
Kensington without loss of time?’ 

‘Yes,’ saidSerena. ‘Ithought myself very clever for knowing 
that.’ 

‘As you were going down the steps to the underground pas- 
sage, you heard behind you the following fragment of dialogue :— 
“When is the next to Kensington ?”—“ Three-fifteen, sir.” 
“ Three-fifteen? Oh Lord!” Half turning, you saw a young man 
—you said a “masher,” but I shan’t encourage you in talking 
slang—a young man standing in an attitude of dismal consterna- 
tion as the stolid ticket collector turned away from him to the 
other passengers. Instead of charitably imparting your little 
piece of useful knowledge, you walked off by yourself, leaving him 
still in consternation !’ 

‘ Well,’ she said, laughing, ‘ was it so very wrong?’ 

‘Yes—very wrong indeed. Just consider; that young man 
may have been a very hard-up young man—a _ respectable 
“unemployed.” His clothes count for nothing, you know; he 
may have had on his best because he had pawned his second suit ; 
he may have been on his way to apply for an appointment and 
lost it through being late. Serena, that young man may be 
starving in a garret now through your—femininity !’ 

‘ Let us hope not,’ said Serena. 

‘Or, perhaps, he was on his way to make up a quarrel with his 
fiancée. “ Dearest, meet me at three o’clock, and I will explain all,” 
he had entreated, and she had consented. Three o’clock comes 
—there, I see her pacing up and down the appointed spot ; at five 
minutes past three she is impatient ; at ten minutes past three 
she is tearful; at a quarter past three she is angry; at twenty 
minutes past three she has gone off in a rage, and accepted the 
other fellow !’ 

‘I should suggest that if she is so quick-tempered he is best 
without her.’ 

‘Ah, but perhaps it was something quite different,’ said 
Mr. Brail promptly ; ‘he may have been a married man with a 
wife and family, an aged mother, and an infirm mother-in-law 
depending on him. He has a good business, but a temporary 
embarrassment obliges him to ask a loan of his rich uncle. 
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“I’m not sure if I shall want it,” he says, “ but, if I do, I will let 
you know on Friday by three o’clock.” “All right,” says the 
uncle, “ you shall have it if you want it.” Three o’clock comes: 
the uncle, a lawyer, has meanwhile received a letter begging him 
to go down at once to Devonshire to make the will of a rich client. 
He waits, packed bag in hand. Three o’clock comes, no nephew. 
“T’ll give him five minutes’ grace,” says the uncle. Gives him 
five-—gives him ten—fifteen. ‘ Well,” says he at last, “a man 
coming for money was never known to be late. It is clear my 
nephew’s affairs are all right.” So he goes; and that young man 
bolts to America, and his wife and family are thrown on the 
parish.’ 

‘Let us hope it isn’t so bad as all that,’ said Serena. ‘ After 
all, perhaps, he was only going to Kensington to have afternoon 
tea with his aunt.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ admitted Mr. Brail gloomily, ‘and in that case he 
very likely caught such a cold waiting among the draughts at 
Clapham Junction that he will go into consumption and die 
miserably a year or two hence. But you didn’t tell him of that 
train at Battersea; you did not think of all the awful possible 
consequences, because your mind was filled with the thought that 
you were a young lady, and he was a gentleman.’ 

‘Excuse the correction, but I said a “masher.” It was 
vulgar, I know, but that was what I said.’ 

‘I accept the correction, my dear, but what does it lead to ?’ 

‘Why this: if I had been sure he was a gentleman I would 
have spoken, because I should have been understood ; but what if 
he had not been a gentleman ? When I had told him the train, 
the next thing would have been to tell him the way—the way I 
was going myself in fact—and his inference , 

She would have left her sentence unfinished even if Mr. Brail 
had not interrupted her. 

‘There—that is just what I mean. You thought you would 
be misjudged. Well, what matter? you should not have thought 
of opinions, you should have thought of consequences. Your 
mind was full of femininity, when you should have thought, 
here are two human beings, and one of them can help the other. 
A woman should remember after all that a man is a fellow-creature, 
and be ready to help him a little—even unconventionally.’ 

‘TI don’t quite know what you mean by unconventional, there 
are so many degrees of queerness.’ 

‘Goon. If I could see your face I should know exactly what 
you meant to say. I almost know from your voice.’ 
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‘Well, I know I should never do anything I thought wrong’ 
(she said this with the most easy frankness imaginable, as if such 
knowledge were a very common thing, and quite certain not to 
be mistaken); ‘at least, I think I know that, but I should not 
mind doing anything strange or unusual if it were for a good 
purpose, to please you, for instance.’ 

‘Thank you. Do you know Mr. Earne—Stan Earne?’ 

‘No; except from the newspapers.’ 

‘I painted his portrait.’ 

‘Then I should like to know him, because you only paint nice 
people.’ 

‘You know what some people say,’ he said with a half-sad 
smile, ‘that I only paint unfortunate people.’ 

‘It was fortunate that you painted me,’ she said pleasantly, 
‘for I should never have known you else.’ 

‘I’ve seen a good deal of Earne ever since I painted him, and 
that was nine years ago—just before he went in for politics—and 
he has never been unfortunate that I know of until now.’ 

‘What has happened to him now?’ 

‘The friend he trusted most has betrayed him.’ 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed with painfully intense sympathy. 

‘Well, the girl to whom he was engaged has jilted him. 
Does it sound better or worse that way ?’ 

‘It sounds very bad either way.’ 

‘Very bad! that is what one says of the toothache, “ very 
bad.” It is fatal!’ 

‘Fatal ?’ 

‘Yes, it is killing Stanway Earne.’ 

‘ Impossible! men don’t die of love!’ 

‘ Not in the ordinary way, of course: there will be no funeral ; 
his friends won’t go into mourning, his heir won’t rejoice, but the 
Stanway Earne that might have been—that God meant to be—is 
dying!’ 

‘Oh, but that needn’t be.’ 

‘No, but it is. You say you knew him from the newspapers ; 
then you knew what all friends and foes alike knew of him—that 
he was that rara avis in modern politics—a politician with 
courtesy and a conscience; a clever, earnest, high-souled young 
man, giving his whole life to his country in the cause he deemed 
best. That was the living man—the dead one, the corpse that 
will not be buried, will be an idle, dissipated, hopeless cynic, 
with no purpose in his life and no faith in himself,’ 

‘ This is horribly sad.’ 
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‘It is true, though. This girl’s faithlessness has overthrown 
all his beliefs—he seems to care for nothing; he neglects his 
duties and shuns his friends; he is getting into trouble with his 
constituents. I can’t enter into details, but he is going to the 
bad as fast as he can; he drinks—he never did that before—and 
I am afraid he is trying to forget his troubles in follies.’ 

‘He must be very weak.’ 

‘ No—only very impressionable. Some men are like musical 
instruments that must give out some sound, and if God does not 
play on them the devil will. The devil has got hold of poor 
Earne just now, and is making very broken music.’ 

‘Can nothing be done ?’ 

‘Of course, or I should not tell you all this. You can do 
something—everything. This is a love trouble, and love must 
cure it. You can make him forget his unhappy first love in a 
happy second. You can make love to him distinctly, and I hope 
successfully. Well, how astonished you are looking! I can hear 
it in your silence.’ 

‘That would indeed be unusual.’ 

‘Certainly, but you can’t say it would be wrong.’ 

‘It isn’t likely I could make him care for me.’ 

* You must chance that ; your business is simply to try to make 
him.’ 

‘It would be so unwomanly.’ 

‘Of course, but it would save the life of that Stanway Earne 
I was speaking of.’ 

She saw now what he had meant by his denunciation of female 
femininity. ) 

‘ But he is a politician, and I don’t agree with his politics.’ 

‘ Look at it inthis way—my way. I never understood politics, 
and I never could see that one party was better than the other, 
but a certain number of men manage by all pulling separate ways 
to get the state governed somehow. Now it is obvious, if wise and 
good men predominate, it is well: if foolish and bad men, it is 
ill for the country. Now if you save Stan Earne, that is one good 
man more; if you don’t, there is one good man less, and one bad 
one more. You see he counts double that way as they do in 
divisions. As to party, I can’t see for the life of me what it 
matters which side a good man works on; wherever he is he is 
bound to do good.’ 

‘ But Mr. Brail, you said he drank, and to marry a drunkard! 
Think of it.’ 


*T have thought of it. My child, if you make this effort you 
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are doing a very brave thing. If you succeed, you, a woman, may 
feel you have served your country in saving this man’s life for 
her service, but if you fail your own life will be a ruin.’ 

‘And you ask me to do it. You, who love me!’ 

‘I ask you because I love you, because I want you to doa noble 
and beautiful thing. Will you not save your brother unless you 
can do so without risk? Does the fireman think how he may be 
maimed or scarred or killed when he rushes into the fire to save 
a life? My child, don’t think I don’t know what a great thing I 
ask of you, but who so fit as you to do it ?’ 

She knew what he meant, that she, having lost her own chance 
of happiness long ago, could safely take, as it were, her failed life 
in her hands and use it for this purpose. The purpose looked 
grand and noble, as her eager, white-haired old friend described 
it, and, after all, why should not one as well as the other of two 
humanities—two immortalities as he phrased it—try to win love? 

She stood considering, he reached out and took her hand. ‘I 
will think of it,’ she said slowly. 

At this moment the servant announced, ‘ Mr. Earne, sir.’ 

‘Unfair,’ murmured Serena, trying to draw her hand away. ‘I 
have not thought.’ 

But Mr. Brail held her hand fast, a smile of good-natured 
triumph on his face. 

‘ Here you are at last, Earne ; we are going to have some break- 
fast and were waiting for you.’ 

‘We!’ At the plural pronoun Mr. Earne stopped short, and 
glanced suggestively at the door as it closed behind him. 

‘Oh, I didn’t expect—I mean I told you I would come this 
morning, so I called on my way home.’ 

Mr. Earne hesitated and spoke with such evident and painful 
embarrassment that Serena looked up quickly to see what was the 
matter. 

The matter was very plain indeed. It was now quite half-past 
eleven in the morning, and Mr. Earne was in evening dress, in 
yesterday’s evening dress. His linen was crumpled and soiled, 
his hair disarranged, his eyes red-rimmed and sleepy. He had 
the wretched and unmistakable look of aman who has not washed 
since yesterday’s dinner-time, and there was a blackguardly blue 
shadow on his chin and lip. It is appalling what tremendous 
advance a usually well-shaved beard can make in twenty-four 
hours. 

To make the matter worse, when he so unexpectedly found 
himself ir the presence of a person who could see and note his 
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appearance, Mr. Earne was so overcome with shame as to be 
almost speechless. 

It was fortunate that Mr. Brail, fearing lest Serena in conse- 
quence of their late conversation should feel shy or awkward, 
talked for all three at first. 

Presently, after he had introduced his guest, and appealed to 
Serena to pour out the tea, he thought it time to set the others 
talking. 

‘Miss Maulden is a young lady who puts on her prettiest 
bonnet to come to see a blind man,’ he said. ‘I am sure she 
looks charming in all her bonnets, but I mention the fact because 
it is characteristic.’ 

Mr. Earne had been shrinking back in a big chair with his 
eyes on the ground; now for the first time he raised them, and 
looked across at her, not to see the bonnet, but to implore her 
not to betray him, not to let it be known that he had taken ad- 
vantage of his friend’s blindness to appear before him in a state so 
plainly showing how the past night had been spent. 

‘I think Miss Maulden is right to put on that bonnet on every 
opportunity,’ he said with a hurried effort to be common-place. 

Serena was sorry for him; he had no more idea of the bonnet 
than he had of what he was saying, and the forced gaiety of his 
words contrasted very painfully with his sleepless eyes and in- 
tensely humiliated expression. Mr. Brail went on. 

‘Of course she always looks nice. Ah, what a while it is 
since I saw her, or you either forthat matter! How is he looking, 
Serena ?’ 

There was a pause. Serena felt herself turn scarlet. Mr. 
Earne again raised his eyes to hers, this time with no request in 
them, only very bitter shame. It flashed into Serena’s mind that 
she was beginning to make love like a man indeed, since she began 
with a downright lie. 

‘Well?’ said Mr. Brail. 

‘I think,’ began Serena, and stopped. Poor girl, she came 
up to her lie gallantly enough, but she couldn’t get over it. Earne 
saw and told it himself. 

‘I don’t think it is fair to beguile your friends into personal 
remarks, Mr. Brail. I fancy I am looking as well as I know how. 
I must go now. I only looked in in passing to see how you were 
getting on. : 

‘No, stay; I like to have you loitering in my rooms. I know 
you are a busy man with important duties, social and political, 
exacting constituents, and endless business that I don’t understand. 
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So I like you to neglect all that and come here to amuse me; it 
makes me feel important.’ 

Earne laughed. ‘I have important duties, as you phrase it, 
this afternoon, some Bill about railways or drainage, that my dear 
Ledway constituents have gone mad over. I think I will come 
here and read Morris to you.’ 

‘Serena,’ said Mr. Brail gravely, ‘I should like to know what 
you think of that suggestion.’ 

‘I think it is very good-natured,’ she replied in the same 
tone, ‘ but you know my thoughts don’t matter. Opinions don’t 
matter ; we must consider consequences. Mr. Earne, I have been 
having a lesson on consequences this morning. If you don’t 
attend to the Ledway Drainage Bill, when the hot weather comes 
scarlet fever will break out and all the good people in Ledway 
will probably die, and all the disagreeable people will probably 
recover. Or, to make the picture more touching ——’ 

‘No, no,’ interrupted Mr. Earne, ‘there is no danger. It is 
a new harbour they want.’ He felt deeply grateful to the girl 
who was shielding him so goodnaturedly. 

‘That is rather worse. Imagine a homeward-bound ship, 
containing the long-looked-for father of a very large family, the 
consumptive daughter of an aged widow who had been a trip to 
the Cape, the young lawyer to whom the clergyman’s eldest 
daughter is engaged, and all the sweethearts of all the Ledway 
millgirls. The ship is in full sail, a sudden wind rises, no time 
to take in sail. The vessel is dashed against the rocks and all 
on board perish, because you were here reading Morris when you 
should have been attending to the Ledway Harbour Bill.’ 

Mr. Earne rose, with a laugh, natural and pleasant this time. 
‘I will go home this moment and get a few hours’ sleep, and then 
it shan’t be my fault, Miss Maulden, if the Ledwayites are not a 
little nearer towards getting their harbour this afternoon.’ 

‘ Now, I should like to know,’ said Mr. Brail, ‘ what a healthy, 
full-grown man means by wanting sleep at this hour of the 
day.’ 

‘ Ah, if you were in the House representing Ledway you would 
know.’ 

‘I understand. How long is it, by the way, since you did 
represent Ledway in the House?’ 

Mr. Earne, whose one thought just then was to get out of the 
room as quickly as possible, did not at first quite catch the meaning 
of this, and answered absently, 

‘ About three years.’ 
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‘I shouldn’t have thought it was quite so long,’ said Mr. Brail 
reflectively ; ‘if you had said three weeks now.’ 

‘At any rate, if I am to go there this afternoon, I must leave 
you now.’ 

‘Then you may as well take Miss Maulden home with you. 
She is going too, and means to walk; it is only a step out of your 
way.’ 

No suggestion could possibly have been more awkward. Mr. 
Earne could not possibly have excused him, and Serena dared not 
offer to stay behind, lest she should betray him. They submitted, 
said good-bye, and left the room together. 

Mr. Earne’s brougham was waiting for him outside. The 
coachman had, like his master, an unmistakable out-all-night ex- 
pression, but did not look nearly so wan and dissipated. 

If Mr. Earne had looked jaded and disreputable in the softened 
light of Mr. Brail’s room, he looked and felt infinitely more so 
as he stood on the steps in the relentlessly clear full morning 
light. He stood a moment, looking at Serena’s sweet, bright face, so 
fresh and healthy, seeming all the fairer for the brilliant sunlight 
playing on it—longing to apologise for the necessity of leaving 
her in the street after promising to see her home—wondering 
miserably if any apology would be adequate to the outrage of 
even appearing before her in such a state; then he did what was 
probably the very best thing under the circumstances ; he simply 
raised his hat without speaking, bolted down the steps into his 
brougham, and shut himself in out of sight. 

Serena walked home by herself, thinking that this silent 
penitence had been very eloquent, half resolved already to under- 
take the task her old friend had set ber. 


Cuapter II. 


‘I “pon’r think it is exactly manly,’ said Serena. 

‘Oh, but it is, my dear. A diffident but hopeful lover would 
naturally confide the ups and downs of his courtship to a friend, 
and I want to hear the latest. Did you go to the picture 
gallery ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Serena. ‘I went when you told me. I was there 
when he came.’ 

‘What did you say?’ 

‘I said I had come to see the pictures because you had told 
me so much about them, and he said he had come because you 
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asked him to make notes for your benefit. We made ridtes to- 
gether. I think when you hear them you will find they are a 
good deal more my notes than his.’ 

‘That is very good.’ 

‘But I have done better. I made him take a very long walk . 
with me. I don’t know how, but I did it. I think I looked sur. 
prised when he was not going to do so.’ 

‘ That’s the best way. Don’t seem as if you wanted, but as if 
you expected attention. I believe the strongest and most long- 
lived instinct in that kind of a man is the habit of courtesy, the 
instinct of a gentleman ; people will do things involuntarily, and 
without noticing what they are doing—which they certainly could 
not do if asked. I remember the case of a man, who, in a fit of 
anger, but accidentally, had almost killed his dearest friend—in- 
deed, for some time it could not be known whether he had not 
quite killed him. Well, this man was in a wild state of remorse 
and horror, and would not leave his friend’s bedside. He would 
take neither food, nor drink, nor rest. His wife begged him 
with tears to take rest for her sake. His mother tried to force 
him to eat; but no—he declared he would neither eat, nor drink, 
nor rest until he knew if his friend would live. At last he got 
himself into such a state that the doctor feared for his brain, and 
said he must be made to sleep somehow, even if it were by means 
of an opiate. But how to administer the opiate, when he would 
not even take food? At last a young lady staying in the house, 
almost a stranger to the poor fellow, made them disguise the 
opiate in a cup of coffee, and took it up to him. Beingastranger, 
of course she did not entreat like his wife and mother; she simply 
stood waiting, and he took the cup from her, and drank the coffee 

mechanically, because it was more natural to him than to keep a 
lady standing. Yes, there is nothing like trusting to these in- 
stincts. You must look as if you expected to be taken home 
to-day.’ 
‘To-day! Is he coming here to-day? He told me Wednes- 
day.’ 

7 Yes; I knew he would tell you, so I wrote and asked him to 
come to-day instead. He will think you came to-day without 
being asked, and with the idea that he was not coming.’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Serena. ‘Let us keep our motive in sight; 
our means are a little vulgar.’ 

‘Serena,’ said the old man eagerly, ‘you are blushing. I 
heard you blushing. My dear, don’t I think of the motive all 
the time ? You have done much goodalready. Earne is getting 
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more like himself every day, as regards steadiness. I am afraid 
it is all up with his constituents though. You see they are slow 
people over there, and they are only just beginning to know all 
about his falling into evil ways; they won’t hear about his pulling 
himself up—his relapse into virtue—until too late, if you don’t 
manage a little quicker. 

‘Oh don’t! it makes me so ashamed.’ 

‘You mustn’t be ashamed, you must be glad. I am glad, for 
I begin to be sure my dear friend will be saved.’ 

‘I hope indeed he will be,’ said Serena. ‘You don’t know 
what it will be to me, having tried this thing, if I fail. You don’t 
know what it costs me. You know what I have done, how I have 
gone out of my way to meet him, and when I see him I study 
every word I say that it may please him. I think of little 
pleasant speeches to make him feel at ease and satisfied with 
himself. I ask him to explain things I know just as well as he 
does, to keep him amused. Oh! it should be a good motive to 
excuse all this hypocrisy.’ 

Mr. Brail refrained from the cynical remark that many 
women did all that and more from entirely selfish motives, because 
he feared it might make Serena give up her task in disgust if 
he even suggested a parallel between her and such girls, and 
because his acute hearing detected something unusual in her 
voice. 

‘Serena,’ he asked presently, ‘ something has happened ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said. 

‘ What is it, my dear ?’ 

‘You remember—years ago—my—-my—the person I was en- 
gaged to. I heard this morning that he is dead.’ 

‘Oh my child, what a blow to you!’ 

‘No, it wasn’t a blow at all; that is what is so sad. I don’t 
care at all, not at all, and yet years ago he was so much to me; 
Is it because I have outgrown feeling that I don’t care at all?’ 

‘ Your voice sounds as if you cared.’ 

‘Does it? That is perhaps because I am thinking of years 
ago and how miserable I was then. I think I am sorry that I 
can’t be miserable now, I feel so heartless.’ 

‘I think I shall let you go home, Serena, before Earne comes,’ 
said Mr. Brail suddenly. 

Serena went very gladly; she felt herself to be in an emotional 
humour, and did not feel fit to play her part that afternoon. She 
had been gone about ten minutes when Mr. Earne arrived. 
Earne’s relapse into virtue,as the old artist called it—pre- 
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ferring that term to reform, which implies that its subject never 
has been virtuous—was by no means complete, but he looked what 
he was this afternoon, a fairly good-looking, fairly intelligent, and 
thoroughly honest man, in indifferent health and indifferent 
spirits. 

He looked round as though he felt the room rather empty, 
not that he had expected to see Serena, but he had so often seen 
her there when he did not expect her, that he was disappointed, 
but he did not say so. Not seeing her, the next best thing was 
to talk about her, but he did not know how to begin, so started 
the subject just then uppermost in his mind. 

‘ How delightfully quiet you are here!’ he said ; ‘if you’d been 
where I have all the morning, you would appreciate it. I have 
just come from the House, in a wretched temper. I have been 
listening to stupidities.’ 

‘Ts that so unusual ?’ 

‘The stupidities were unusually irritating this afternoon. 
Braxton was at the old story: Laws ought to be obeyed simply 
because they are laws. Why, it makes even a good law seem 
oppressive to defend it in such a way; how any man who knows 
history can say such a thing is simply bewildering.’ 

‘Have you never noticed, said Mr. Brail, ‘that as a rule no 
one does knowany history? There is nolimit to what the general 
public doesn’t know.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know much myself, but I know that if one had 
lived from the Conquest until now, and obeyed all the laws all the 
time, one would have done some uncommonly queer and foolish 
thing. I wonder what all those enthusiasts who were so delighted 
with Braxton’s stale fallacies would have said if some one had 
pointed out that probably eighteen out of every twenty of them 
were breaking the law at that very moment. They weren’t doing 
anything wrong, and were probably some of them quite respect- 
able, but, if laws should be obeyed simply because they are laws, 
they were all of them criminals.’ 

‘Good gracious, how?’ said Mr. Brail. He too would rather 
have been talking about Serena, but was waiting his chance. 

‘ Because it is illegal to wear any buttons on your trousers but 
’ brass buttons with the button maker’s name on them, and nobody 
| wears brass buttons now. If I had only known that at the time, I 
believe I would have come out with it, and reduced the argument 
to an absurdity, but I didn’t; a fellow told me as I was coming 
here. Shall I give you the notes on the pictures now?’ 

‘Yes, please.’ 
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Mr. Earne began to read, and the old man listened carefully. 
Presently he interrupted. 

‘ That’s good! that’s very true. I didn’t know you knew so 
much about it, Earne.’ 

Earne coloured, for that was one of Serena’s thoughts, but he 
went on reading. Mr. Brail carefully watched for such criticisms 
as he knew for Serena’s, and remarked on all of them. At last 
Earne had to confess. 

‘The best part of all this is not mine. I met Miss Maulden 
at the Gallery, and we made the notes together.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mr. Brail. 

‘You see she knows a good deal about these things. I 
thought it would make the notes more interesting for you.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Brail. Then there was a pause, at the end of 
which Mr. Brail said suddenly, 

‘Do you think you are quite wise in paying Miss Maulden so 
much attention ?’ 

‘Why, [have not been paying her any; it is she who has been 
paying me attention. 

That was not exactly what Mr. Earne meant, but he was taken 
by surprise,”"and the words slipped out before he had time to 
consider. The moment he heard them, he was as shocked as if 
the remark had come from someone else. There was a moment’s 
very awkward silence, then Mr. Brail said: 

‘My dear Stanway, don’t you see that you have said something 
exceedingly shocking ?’ 

‘It sounds so, but it is the truth. I should not like to think 
anything else were the truth. I should be thoroughly ashamed 
of myself if it were not the truth; besides, I am too grateful for 
her friendship to risk the loss of it by—presumption. Shall I go 
on reading ?’ 

He did so until, at one particular criticism of Miss Maulden’s, 
Mr. Brail exclaimed : 

‘Serena again. Oh! 7 

‘Why not? if she likes to be my friend who can object ?’ 

‘Her father. He wants her to marry.’ 

‘Nonsense! Fathers who want their daughters to marry don’t 
leave them alone in a half shut-up town house, and go wandering 
about the colonies.’ 

‘But Serena is going into society again now. She went to 
Lady Atherton’s last dinner.’ 

‘She went there to meet me—she is kind enough to like to 
meet me, and frank enough to say so. Do you think sucha 
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woman as Serena Maulden would do so unless she were sure I 
should not misunderstand her? It is unkind of you, Brail, to 
disturb our friendship with such suggestions.’ 

‘If I don’t, someone else will.’ 

‘Absurd; she knows me better; why, she knows about Miss 
Macleod.’ 

‘ Why, that’s all past; you have quite got over that; you know 
you have.’ 

Mr. Earne had never realised it before, but at that moment 
he knew that he had; he could talk quite easily now of the young 
lady who had treated him so ill. 

Mr. Brail went on. ‘And you see Serena, knowing this, 
might possibly mistake you. I don’t say she does, but she was 
here this afternoon, and left when I said you were coming.’ 

‘She probably had another engagement,’ said Mr. Earne 
decidedly. ‘I tell you, if I thought she believed me capable of 
presuming on her goodness, I would go and tell her at once that 
she had no cause to fear. We are on such terms—we understand 
each other so well—that I could easily do that.’ 

‘IT would if I were you,’ said Mr. Brail. He was feeling his 
way. He suspected, from the other’s reiteration of his own un- 
worthiness, that he was trying to drag a hint that Serena did not 
think him so unworthy ; but the old man was not going to give 
such a hint on mere suspicion. 

‘I would,’ said Mr. Earne, ‘if I had only a shadow of an excuse 
for calling. I have never been in her house before, you know.’ 

‘Take her some flowers.’ 

‘Oh nonsense !- she has plenty of flowers.’ 

‘Take her some magazines.’ 

‘Take her the “ Ledway Gazette,” with the account of the 
meeting of my constituents, and a full report of all the pleasant 
things they said about me,’ said Earne, with alaugh. ‘ Read it to 
her, and then tell her that the man about whom all these pleasant 
things are said, and said more or less truly,a man whom one 
woman did try to love, only she gave up the effort as hopeless, is 
actually mad enough to want to marry her, because she has shown 
a little friendliness towards him. No, no, Brail; I prefer to keep 
her friendship. Let us finish our notes.’ 

And he finished them. And Mr. Brail; satisfied now that 
things were going as he wished, found a good deal of amusement 
in noticing how carefully Mr. Earne left out Serena’s opinions. 

Presently he left and walked slowly down the street. It was 
quite true Serena’s manner of loye-making had only had the 
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effect of convincing Mr. Earne that she did not care for him in 
the least, except asa friend; but it had made him exceedingly 
fond of her society, and really grateful for her friendship—almost 
dependent on her friendship. The idea of losing it through any 
misconception was really painful. So that while Mr. Brail, 
according to his habit, which, blind though he was, he had never 
given up, was busy jotting down the incidents of the afternoon 
into his diary, Mr. Earne was resolving that he would go and 
call on Serena, and he would make asking her advice about his 
constituents the excuse. 


Serena Maulden was sitting in a cool corner of the drawing-room 
in the big empty house—Mariana could not have been more alone. 
The many lights and shadows that fell through the five long, 
narrow windows, seemed to relegate her to an incident in the 
background of the big, silent room. Serena sat dreaming ; there 
was a curious awakened look in her eyes, as if she had been 
brought face to face with herself for the first time after many years 
and was startled. A colonial paper lay at her feet, in which she 
had read that morning of the death of her long-lost lover. On her 
return she had found it just where she had left it when she went 
out to see Mr. Brail, and she now sat looking at the paragraph 
marked with a black line, as if it were written in a language she 
had forgotten. 

She heard the door-bell ring, but paid no attention to it ; no 
one of any interest ever came to the house, except on the rare 
occasions when her father and sisters were staying init. It rang 
again, louder this time, she heard the clanging of the wire down- 
stairs, then a door opened and someone came up slowly, with the 
irregular shuffling steps of a person awakened from an afternoon 
nap, and Serena felt a little dreamy sympathy with whoever had 
been roused to open the door, and was dropping back into her own 
thoughts when Mr. Earne was announced. 

She was too astonished to show any astonishment, and received 
him so quietly that it occurred to Earne he might easily have 
called without any excuse. However, since he had the excuse with 
him, he might just as well make use of it, so presently he gave 
her the paper, saying : 

‘ My friends in Ledway have been discussing me, and I should 
like you to read what they say.’ 

She looked a little surprised then, but took the paper, and 
began at the top of the column he pointed out. After the first 
sentence or two she half dropped the paper, asking indignantly : 
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‘Why should you wish me to read this ?’ 
‘Well, not because it is very pleasant reading for either of us.’ 
‘Why then ?’ 

‘I don’t quite know, perhaps because I value your friendship 
so much that I won’t have it on false pretences, and I want your 
advice.’ 

She read to the end; all Mr. Bolt, the undertaker, and Mr. 
Gregg, the cheesemerchant, had to say—and they had a great 
deal too, and most of it was very cutting. Now, Serena was no 
politician, and had a comfortable feminine idea that when vulgar, 
uneducated men made disagreeable remarks about a cultured 
gentleman, whom she herself knew and liked, of course the vulgar, 
uneducated men were wrong and ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves ; so, when she had finished reading the report of the meeting, 
she flung down the paper, and exclaimed indignantly : 

‘But you can want no advice about that. It would be beneath 
you to notice such people as these—you will treat them with the 
contempt they deserve.’ 

‘Well, yes,’ he said slowly, ‘that would be the best way, if 
they deserved any contempt to be treated with, but you see they 
don’t and I’m afraid I do.’ 

‘But this is not true, or at: least not all of it.’ 

‘They make things look a little darker than they look to me or 
to you, but still they have the facts. They say I am insolently in- 
different to their interests, that I am idle, and—well, not a mem- 
ber of the Blue Ribbon Army. All that is true enough.’ 

‘But they say worse.’ 

‘Yes, they say I have broken my promises, soI have. Yes,’ 
as she exclaimed, ‘ that is what it amounts to; if I had not given 
them to understand that I should do their work for them as it 
ought to be done, I should not have been elected. Iam all the 
hard names they call me there.’ 

‘ Then if that is so, if these plain-spoken critics of yours are in 
the right, of course the only thing to do is to write and say they 
shall not have cause to speak so again.’ 

‘Ah, but the trouble is they very probably will have cause to 
say just the same things again. My own idea is to give the whole 
thing up; that is what it must come to, with or without my con- 
sent, sooner or later. Did you know all this?’ with a motion to- 
wards the paper, ‘when you first let me have a little of your 
friendship ?’ 

‘I knew something of it, but it did not seem so bad to me.’ 
‘No, it didn’t seem so bad to me either at. the time, or, if it 
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did, I did not care much. Well, now you see clearer, had you not 
better throw me over ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Why not? Iam no credit to my friends.’ 

‘Because I want you to be brave and manly, not childish and 
weak; because—Mr. Earne, did you ever hear what happened to 
me eight years ago?’ 

‘Yes,’ he said gently, ‘I think most people knew that. You 
don’t mind, do you? There was nothing that was not to your 
credit.’ 

‘I can speak of it now because it is quite past, but that is 
what made me understand the trouble that made you careless and 
weak, for I felt it too once.’ 

He laughed, he did not quite know why, but his laugh did not 
sound in the least out of place as he answered : 

‘You did not take to drinking and gambling, however.’ 

‘No,’ she said quietly. ‘I wonder what would be thought of a 
woman who did.’ 

‘You make me feel very acutely what should be thought of a 
man who did.’ 

‘Then don’t any more ; you have not any excuse now. I can’t 
believe you care any more for Miss Macleod; you have only got 
into the habit of thinking that you do care. Is a woman who 
breaks her word worth lamenting ? Are you not yourself justify- 
ing her behaviour and making all her friends say she was right 
not to trust herself to you? Take up your conscience again, have 
a reconciliation with your Ledway friends, and, if you can’t enjoy 
what is left of life, at least try to make a good use of it.’ 

‘Miss Maulden, it is impossible for me not to see that you 
care what becomes of me.’ 

‘Oh, yes; I care greatly.’ 

‘Then listen. Iam going to do as you say in any case, but 
you could make it so much easier for me. I have found your 
friendship wonderfully pleasant. I have never mistaken it, or 
presumed on it, but I have been profoundly grateful. If you will 
give me more, I shall value it more. You and I have both failed 
in love. Let us try what we can do in friendship. Let us marry 
each other, and see how the thing turns out. If you will do this, 
it is just possible life may be pleasant to me again, and on my 
honour I will try to make it pleasant to you. Believe me I will.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said softly, ‘I believe you will.’ 

If she was acting, circumstances were assisting her acting 
wonderfully ; the news she had read that morning had roused and 
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awakened feelings she did not quite understand, then Mr. Earne’s 
innocent entrance into the net she had been spreading for him 
touched her with keen self-reproach. Was there not, after all, 
something of treachery in the plot she and her old friend had 
laid against this unsuspecting man? She could not look in his 
face, the colour mounted to her own, her breath came quickly, for 
i moment she was as literally unable to speak as a girl of eighteen 
who hears her first offer. 

‘ Well,’ he said gently, ‘ you believe I will? What else? Serena, 
shall I have a chance ?’ 

‘Should he have a chance ?—by accident he had used just 
the right words. ‘ Should he have a chance?’ Why, was not that 
ill her motive, to give him another chance to succeed in life, and in 
luve, since his first endeavour had been such a failure? Could 
anything have been more noble or unselfish than her act as Mr. 
Brail had set it before her? She had tried to save this man, and 
she had succeeded; why should she not be glad and not ashamed ? 
She looked up to answer him, but found he was answered already. 

‘You would not have kept me waiting so long if the answer 
had been no,’ he said, with quiet satisfaction inhis voice. ‘Thank 
you so much, my dear.’ 

Then he rested both hands on her shoulders for a moment, and 
stooping down kissed her forehead. 


CuaPTerR III. 


SeRENA MAULDEN and Stanway Earne were married, and the 
marriage had been a success, so far, at any rate. When they 
returned to London in the following spring, there was probably 
not a more contented couple in all the town and all the suburbs. 
Serena was completely satisfied with the success of her wooing, 
und Stanway Earne was on the best possible terms with his wife, 
himself, and his constituents. 

It is true the latter had given him some trouble before he 
succeeded in appeasing their very just indignation, and he found 
this the more difficult as he was entirely in the wrong and had no 
explanation to offer. 

When he went down to Ledway he made no excuses, but | 
he did promise amendment, and he took Serena with him, and 
somehow was forgiven. His past misdemeanours seemed more 
venial to his constituents when considered together with his 
pleasant manner when among them. It was shocking indeed 
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that a deputation of influential electors should go by appointment 
to wait on their representative, and find out that he had forgotten 
all about them and had disappeared no one knew where, and then 
to discover that he had been one of the highly reprehensible 
lot who had gone to France to witness the great prize-fight, 
and had all but got into the hands of the Continental police there- 
by; but the thing did not sound nearly so bad when he gave a 
select few of the Ledwayites a graphic description of the fight 
and flight, and assured them that though, of course, he should 
not be likely to do such a thing again, it was rather good fun, you 
know. 

Perhaps Serena influenced the Ledwayites a little; she was 
so sweet and so happy. Average mankind is not so bad after all, 
for it is always grateful for the sight of happiness. I remember 
once being struck by a sudden transformation effected in the 
expression of two men—hard-up, unemployed workmen—who were 
standing at the gate of a fine house in the country. They had 
just been refused help at the door, and were plainly cursing the 
house and all its inmates. All their worst feelings were upper- 
most, as they stood there in the deep snow, and they looked about 
as complete a pair of savage, vindictive brutes as ever nineteenth 
century civilisation could produce. Presently two girls came 
racing down the drive, snowballing each other, and one—the ialler 
—fell, shaking out a shower of gold hairall round her. They both 
were rosy and happy, and positively screaming with healthy 
laughter; and as those two savages looked at the fun they began 
to laugh too, the vindictive glare faded from their eyes—they were 
humanised simply by looking at other people’s happiness. 

So it came to pass that the Ledwayites forgave their neglectful, 
insolent representative, chiefly because he spent his honeymoon 
among them. 

Perhaps some hint of love troubles did reach Mr. Bolt, the 
undertaker, and Mr. Gregg, the cheesemonger, and induce them 
to pass lightly over their member’s misdeeds, for the Greggs and 
Bolts of this life worship sentiment. They would be indignant 
if accused of it; it would be idle to appeal to them in the name 
of it, because they like to be thought practical men, with no 
nonsense about them; but the nonsense, if it is nonsense, is there 
all the same. And if you appeal to the common sense and let 
the sentiment do its own appealing, the result is pretty safe. 
Mr. Earne had no idea that anyone in Ledway knew anything of 
his private affairs. And, indeed, very little was known of them, 
only that there was some sort of an unhappy love affair. It was 
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plain this pretty, gracious Mrs. Earne could not have caused it, 
so she must have shared it. ‘Cruel parents, and all that,’ and, 
well, lots of steady fellows had been a little wild when their love 
affairs went wrong. After all, reports always got more or less 
exaggerated as they travelled into the county. It was scarcely 
worth while asking their member to resign when there would be 
a general election in a couple of years. By that time they could 
tell better whether he had really gone to the bad, or only had a 
temporary attack of dissipation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Earne had reached their town house late the 
night before, and were breakfasting together very late this morn- 
ing. Stanway Earne would scarcely have been recognised now as 
the red-eyed, unkempt morning caller of a year ago. He was 
sunburnt and healthy, and he had the placid, well-cared-for 
look never seen except in a man married entirely to his content ; 
and in truth a man would have been ill to please who had not 
been contented with Serena. She was one of those women who 
always look fresh in the mornings. She looked particularly fresh 
and bright this morning, Stanway thought as he watched her over 
the edge of his paper. 

Serena looked up. ‘The Syckells want us to go there to-night, 
before the rush begins. Shall we go?’ 

‘Oh, certainly. We may not have another free evening for 
so long.’ 

He meant he should not, for he had come to town with most 
virtuous resolutions as to regular attendance at the House; but it 
didn’t occur to him to separate himself even mentally from Serena, 

‘ Let us go, by all means,’ he went on. ‘Send them atelegram 
to say they may expect us. Have you anything else interesting?’ 
he added, rising, ‘ because I must go now.’ 

‘Oh, don’t hurry, Stan; remember, it is your last day of 
leisure.’ 

‘I wish it were,’ he said mournfully; ‘ but yesterday was my 
last day of leisure, unfortunately. I’ve got to go and see Tinto. 
You don’t call that leisure, do you?’ 

‘Poor Stan!’ said Serena. ‘See what it is to be a politician. 
I would sooner spend an hour with the dentist than with Mr. 
Tinto. I might endure his vulgarity, but not his self-conceit.’ 

‘It is his grammar bewilders me,’ said Stanway. ‘I almost go 
into hysterics wondering what on earth will come next. However, 
he has his uses, like wasps, and onions, and other trying necessities. 
What are you going to do this morning?’ » 
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‘I am going to see Mr. Brail.’ 

‘Oh, of course. Dear old Brail !’ 

Then they both looked at each other, and coloured from 
different causes. They had neither of them seen Mr. Brail since 
their marriage, and Mr, Earne thought ‘ But for him I should never 
have married Serena’; and Serena thought ‘I am going to meet 
my fellow plotter, and I am ashamed to meet him.’ Then, seeing 
her husband looking at her expectantly, she echoed :— 

‘Dear Mr. Brail!’ 

He looked gratified. ‘Iam glad you say that, my dear. You 
know what I meant; it is a year to-day since I first saw you in 
his studio, and but for seeing you there—well, I won’t go into 
that: as it is, I have great reason to be grateful to Brail, and if 
you are satisfied—why it’s all right, isn’t it ?’ 

This was rather a lame conclusion for a man somewhat cele- 
brated as an orator; but then people rarely are eloquent in 
private life. He was standing behind his wife’s chair, leaning 
over her as he spoke, but he could not see her face—he went on 
meditatively. 

‘I think, for a mere marriage of friendship, ours is turning out 
pretty well, dear. I think on the whole we are quite “ chummy.”’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Serena. 

He looked disappointed, but she did not see that. 

‘It is exactly one year since we met that morning at Brail’s, 
Serena. I don’t think we either of us regret it.’ 

‘No,’ said Serena. 

‘I don’t know, of course, if I am always all you would wish, 
Serena, but, if not, you have only to speak.’ 

‘IT am satisfied.’ 

‘You do not ask if I am satisfied.’ 

‘Oh, I hope you are.’ 

* Suppose I said I was not.’ 

‘Oh!’ Serena looked up astonished and frightened. What 
could he mean? Had he discovered anything? Was he going 
to tax her with insincerity ? 

He had certainly no such intention, and utterly mistook her 
startled expression. 

‘Never mind, Serena. I am not going to say anything of the 
sort. Iam not going to ask you for anything more than you choose 
to give. Goand see Mr. Brail, dear, and tell him that we are rather 
happier than the average of married people, on the whole.’ 

‘Come with me,’ said Serena, for she shrank from seeing 
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Mr. Brail alone, and answering his questions as to the success of 
| her experiment. 
‘I wish I could; but I shan’t get away from Tinto until too 


; late. I will join you if I can, but don’t wait for me after five.’ 
4 He collected his letters from the table and then lounged to- 
. wards his wife again. 
t ‘Well, I must go,’ but he lingered. 
5 ‘Goodbye, dear.’ 
It was rather laughable. Here was this middle-aged reformed 
politician, who had outlived a desperate case of blighted affections 
a i and made a marriage of friendship, standing like an awkward 
n | young lover in a comedy, beseeching for a word of affection, and 
a his wife too blind to give it to him. And yet if only she had been 
if | less troubled at the memory of the part she had played, and the 
prospect of meeting Mr. Brail, who had induced her to play it, 
“d she must have seen what he wanted, for it was plain enough. 
n After a moment he left in earnest; and she went to put on 
ig her bonnet to go to see Mr. Brail. 
mn ‘If only Mr. Brail did not know,’ she murmured. ‘ It would not 
seem so bad if no one knew it but me. And yet I think if Stan- 
ut way talks to me again, as if it all came by accident, I shall not 


99 


be able to bear it. How horribly ashamed I feel! and yet it 
seemed a noble, unselfish action at first, when I began to try to 
win him for his own sake.’ Then she remembered the first day 
Sy on which she felt ashamed was the day when she found, by hear- 
ing of the death of her old lover, that the old love was dead, too, 
and that a new love had begun—that the work she had begun 
sh, for her friend’s sake she must complete for her own. That was 
why she shrank from meeting her old friend; not because he 
knew why her work had been undertaken, but because she feared 
he would know how it had ended for her. 
‘I can hide it from my husband,’ she thought; ‘ but I shall 
not be able to hide it from him. He will know how it is with me 


hat from the sound of my voice; he will understand it from what I 
ing don’t say.’ 

Poor Serena entered Mr. Brail’s room trembling. She feared he 

her would ask her point-blank, ‘Serena, how has it turned out ?’ and 

she would have to say, ‘It has turned out thus. I tried to win 

the Stanway Earne’s love from philanthropy, and only gained his friend- 

ose ship ; and he only asked me for friendship, and I have given him a 

her great deal more.’ Her old friend’s greeting, however, was utterly 


different from anything she had expected. As she approached 
him, he stretched out both his hands eagerly for hers ; and when 
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he had found them, he iustinctively turned his sightless eyes to- 
wards her, and said earnestly :— 

‘God bless you, Serena!’ 

‘Why? You do not know,’ she began. 

‘I know that you have done a good deed, a noble deed ; and 
you have done it well. You have worked for good in the world; 
the world is better because of you.’ 

‘TI am glad,’ she faltered. 

‘You have cause. I should have blessed you had the man 
been a stranger, but he is my dearest friend and you have saved 
him.’ 

‘ How do you know ?’ she asked. 

‘How doI know? Why, from what the papers say of him; 
from what I hear from people who know him. I know it as well 
as I know that you love him.’ 

‘How do you know that ?’ 

He laughed. ‘From your voice, my dear, even if I had not 
been holding your hand, and had not felt how your heart leaps 
when I speak of him. You have your reward, Serena. He isa 
man well worth saving, is he not ?’ 

‘Oh yes, indeed.’ 

‘Serena,’ went on the old man, ‘ when first I spoke of this, I 
thought only of him—I believe I was fonder of him than of 
you—but when I saw how bravely and unselfishly you threw all 
prejudice and fear and—and—femininity aside, and thought only 
of the good you could do, I began to think of you, and of conse- 
quences. And after it was done, and you were married, I was 
frightened, and saw terrible pictures.’ 

‘What did you see?’ 

‘Never mind; they are past now. And now all the pictures 
I see are very pleasant.’ 

‘Show them to me.’ 

‘I see, far down a long pathway, stretching from now into the 
future, the pathway of a sweet and noble life—one life, though 
it takes two people to live it—I see a true man and a true woman, 
each doing so well their own share of the work of the world that 
I cannot tell where the work of one stops, and of the other begins. 
I see well-earned fame, and the content of souls that have done what 
they could. I see dear children around that man and woman, 
who love them, and are their pride in this life, and will look after 
them with reverent eyes when they go up higher. [ see yet 
dearer children—good works, for they are the children of the soul, 
and will follow them, and be their glory in the life to come.’ 
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‘It is a beautiful picture,’ she said. 
‘Yes; and the most beautiful part of it is that it is true, and 
I shall see it. Not in a dream-picture as I see it now, but with 
clear eyes—clearer even than those your youth has, my dear.’ 
‘What do you mean ?’ she asked anxiously. ‘Surely you are 
: not ill? You frighten me!’ 
| ‘Til?’ said Mr. Brail, dropping suddenly into a perfectly con- 
ventional tone. ‘Bless my soul, no; but an old man of eighty- 
1 two can’t reasonably expect to live very much longer, you know: 
Now tell me all about your travels—about Ledway and Paris and 
Innsbriick, until I fancy I see them.’ 
They talked all through the afternoon, until at about five 
; Serena saw her old friend was beginning to look tired, so she 
1 decided to wait no longer for her husband, and went home. 
Things looked much brighter to her after her talk with Mr. 
| Brail, and she was quite in good spirits when she went upstairs 
to dress to go to the Syckells’. Her husband had not yet returned, 
)S but she did not mind that; it did not matter in the least being 
late at the Syckells’. They were, perhaps, the most unconven- 
tional people in London. They had a commonplace house ina 
second-rate part of London; but everyone who had the chance 





I was always glad to go there. It was a house where you might 
of meet anyone; but people never went there for the sake of meet- 
all ing anyone. They went for the sake of having a good time, and 
ly invariably had it. The Syckells knew many distinguished people ; 
e- but they knew no one simply because he was distinguished. Good 
as companyship—if one may coin a word—was the one essential, but 


it was an essential. They asked nothing else, but, having that 
one quality, anyone was weleome—from a bishop to a billiard- 
res marker. 
Serena was going to dress, because she had the time and the 
dress ; but she knew that if she had heen a hospital nurse, with 


the nothing to recommend her but a good heart and good spirits, she 
igh might have dropped in on her way home in a white cap and 
an, apron, and been as welcome and enjoyed herself just as much as 
hat she expected to do clad in the graceful draperies her maid was 
ins. offering her. If her husband came home late, she intended to 
hat wait for him. It did not matter being late for dinner at the 
lan, Syckells’; no one was ever waited for; if a guest came when the 
fter soup was cold, he began with the fish ; if the fish had disappeared, 
yet he began with the entrées: indeed, on one occasion, a very 
oul, eminent judge had come when dinner was quite over, and had 


dined heartily and contentedly on cheese and apples. 
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Serena was just putting the last touch to her toilette when 
she heard her husband come into his dressing-room. 

‘Is that you, Stan ?’ she called. ‘I am glad you are back in 
time to come with me. Why did you not join me at Mr. Brail’s ? ’ 

‘TI have just come from there.’ 

‘Have you? then I wish I had stayed a little longer; but you 
told me not to wait after five, and he seemed tired, so I left.’ 

Serena turned round when she had finished speaking, and 
found her husband was standing just behind her. 

‘I have come to tell you what I have found out.’ 

Without his words she would have known it, only too well. 
There was only one thing he could find out that would make such 
a change in his face. 

‘How was it ?’ she said. 

‘You don’t deny it, then? I was foolish enough to hope you 
would. Tinto wanted to know at what time Betterton had said 
certain things to me, and I couldn’t remember ; but I knew Brail 
would have it in his diary. He was present when Betterton 
spoke, and he puts everything in his diary, so I went to Brail, 
and he gave me the wrong book.’ 

‘You should not have read it.’ 

‘Oh! don’t reproach me. I did not read much, but quite 
enough to see how blind I had been; enough to see that your 
sweet friendship that I have valued so much was a delusion ; to 
see that when I fancied you liked me—on my honour, Serena, I 
never fancied more than that—I was deceived completely.’ 

‘I meant it well.’ 

‘Oh! yes; I know it was very noble of you, very generous, 
but it is horribly humiliating for me. I had rather you had been 
a little less noble, and liked me a little more.’ 

‘It was not my thought.’ 

This was about the worst thing she could have said; her 
husband interrupted her with a bitter exclamation. 

‘I know! it was not even that,’ he said; ‘and when the 
matter was suggested to you, you only acted from the highest 
philanthropy. I was an interesting case—good material for a 
reformed character, and you charitably undertook the work of 
reforming me. Serena, was I so bad as that? Was my state so 
hopeless you need have given your whole life to rescue me? Do 
you think I would not rather have gone to the devil my own way 
than have a woman so sacrifice herself ? ’ 

‘Don’t look at it so,’ she said. ‘I was so sorry for you. It 
seemed so sad your whole life should be wasted.’ 
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He turned away with a bitter laugh. 

‘Why did not you persuade me to join the Blue Ribbon Army, 
Mrs. Earne? That would have suited you just as well, and me 
much better.’ 

‘No, Stanway, you must not say that. You will not say that 
when you have listened to me—when you have thought.’ 

‘Oh! yes. I dare say presently I shall look at it all in a 
proper light, and be profoundly grateful for your philanthropy ; 
at present the humiliation is almost more than I can bear.’ 

‘My dear, don’t say that, let me explain F 

‘It can’t be explained. I must say it, it is true. I tell you I 
would rather have shot myself than have had you do such a thing.’ 

‘Stanway,’ she cried, ‘ has it hurt you so much? Then I wish 
with all my soul I had never seen you. I did not mean to make 
you miserable, I meant to help you.’ 

‘Oh, I never doubted the exalted nature of your intentions. 
Let us say no more about it.’ 

He was leaning against the mantelpiece with his back towards 
her ; he did not look up, and spoke with intense bitterness. She 
stood a moment silent, miserable, and afraid, feeling sure there 
must be some words that would set right this misunderstanding, 
but not daring to speak them. What could she say to a man 
who felt his pride so bitterly outraged? She crossed the room 
and laid her hand timidly on his arm. 

‘ Stanway, speak to me.’ 

He looked up and noticed her dress. 

‘You are going out ?’ he said. 

‘ Yes, to the Syckells’. Have you forgotten? Will you not 
come ? ’ 

‘Oh, to the Syckells’! I cannot come now. I must go back 
to Tinto and tell him the date; but I will join you later. I 
wouldn’t miss seeing them for anything,’ then, suddenly seeming 
to remember, ‘Ah, dear Heaven! to think only this morning 
it seemed so natural for us to be happy together, and now it is 
all over !’ 

‘All over! Oh no, Stanway. Of course you are angry; but you 
will forgive me. Stan, is it really so bad as that?’ 

‘So bad? Angry! You do not understand. It issomething 
terribly like despair.’ 

And he left her. 


Serena was by no means a quickwitted or clever woman, but 
she was quite clever enough to know when she had been stupid, 
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and as she sat in the carriage, on her way to the Syckells’, she 
began to see that she had been very stupid indeed. 

She had plenty of time to think over her interview with her 
husband, and find out wherein her stupidity had lain. She had 
said nothing that she ought to have said to her husband, and had 
understood nothing of what he had said to her, or at all events 
she had not understood the feeling which had prompted his words. 
He had spoken of humiliation, was angry to find she had an 
unselfish and exalted motive in marrying him. ‘Serena, I wish 
you had been a little less noble, and liked mea little more.’ Why 
had she not told him, in answer to that, that the exalted motive 
had been lost in very human feeling before ever he asked her to 
be his wife? Why not? Why, because he had never asked for any- 
thing but friendship, and she had given him somuch more. And 
how could she confess that? Would not any woman rather be 
blamed for giving too little than pitied for giving too much? ‘I 
fancied youliked.me ; on my honour, I never fancied more,’ he had 
said. But no: ‘It is something very like despair,’ mere disappointed 
friendship had not spoken in those words, in that voice. Her hus- 
band loved her. Had she not been so blinded and overwhelmed 
with her own love, she would have seen his in his every look, and 
word, and tone. She knew it now, and the knowledge produced 
at first a sheer delirium of happiness. She could neither under- 
stand it nor realise it, only enjoy it, as only those who have suffered 
can enjoy. 

There is nothing so beautiful as love late in life, when they 
who thought that all was past, and everything that makes life 
sweet, dead and cold, are suddenly awakened by a thousand bright 
voices; when hope rises and cries: ‘The future is bright, let 
us enjoy it;’ and the heart awakes and cries: ‘I live yet and 
can love;’ and youth looks them in the face and says: ‘I am 
here still, I have never left you, let us go forward together.’ 
Surely the rejoicing of those who were desolate is as much sweeter 
than the inexperienced content of first love, as those rare bright 
days in the clear warm autumn are better that the damp senti- 
mentality of spring. 

Serena was so filled with the delight of loving and being loved, 
that for a moment she forgot that her husband had parted from 
her in bitterness. 

‘It is something very like despair.’ Well, she would see him 
soon and make it right; a word, a look, would be enough. She 
would have gone to him at once, if she had not known she should 
see him soon. She laughed oyer the thought of following him to 
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Mr. Tinto’s; sending in word ‘Mrs. Earne wishes to see Mr. 
Earne,’ and when her husband came out to her saying, ‘ Excuse 
me, my dear, I forgot to mention it to you just now; but I am 
very fond of you,’ and then sending him back to finish his 
business with Mr. Tinto. But while she laughed he was suffering ; 
that was a dreadful thought. Now she understood it, it frightened 
her to think of the dreary hopelessness of his tone, the blank 
despondency of his face; she remembered suddenly what evil 
that other disappointment had done him. Thank God, there was 
no danger now ; he would see her so soon, and all would be well. 
He loved her now far better than ever he had loved Miss Macleod. 
She remembered how, soon after their marriage, she and her hus- 
band had been at a ball, and a young bride had entered with her 
bridegroom, a pretty, empty-headed looking girl, with a sharp 
nose anda sharp voice. Earne had started, looked at the girl, 
then turned and looked at Serena with such an expression of 
relief and satisfaction, that she had asked who the young bride 
was. 

‘Mrs. Galway, thank heaven!’ he had said, and Serena had 
understood that the girl had been Miss Macleod, and that Stanway 
had thanked heaven she was not Mrs. Earne. Serena had been 
pleased even then, but it disturbed her now to think that the dis- 
appointment, in regard to this girl, had had such a terrible effect 
on Stanway. Why, if he loved her better than he had loved Miss 
Macleod, this disappointment would be even harder to bear. ‘It 
is something terribly like despair,’ the words would recur to her, 
filling her with foolish, unreasonable fears. 

Every story of despairing lovers she had ever read rushed into 
her mind. She thought of the heart-broken cry of Moliére, 
‘ Pity me, my friend, my wife does not love me,’ and Moliére had 
gone to the theatre and played his part, and died. Her husband 
was gone to play his part. Well,whatof that? Mendo not die when 
they are disappointed in love nowadays. Yes, but that merely 
means no one we have known has died as yet. Possibly, all the 
friends of every despairing lover have said as much until they 
learned better. Perhaps Moliére’s heartless wife said something 
of the sort when her generous, patient husband left her that 
evening. 

The carriage stopped in Galt Street. Serena must go in and 
wait for her husband in a crowd. At that moment she would cer- 
tainly have gone to Mr. Tinto’s to look for him, in spite of the 
amusement she had felt when the idea first rose in her mind ; only 
she knew he might already have started to join her, and by going 
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to seek him she might chance to miss him, and so defer their 
explanation yet longer. 

The drawing-room was nearly full when Serena entered; a 
fair-haired little mite of a woman was holding forth energetically. 

‘Yes,’ she was saying, ‘I pride myself on not being frank. Why 
should we say what we think? It is most likely wrong; if-it isn’t, 
it is sure to be misunderstood. No one is so abominably deceptive 
as your very frank woman. You think she must be true because 
she is disagreeable; but she isn’t. All the while she is saying 
unpleasant things, and you are congratulating yourself that at 
any rate you have heard the worst, she is carefully saving up 
something to be frank about on a future occasion.’ — 

‘The worst of these very frank people,’ said someone else, ‘ is 
that. they love frankness so much that they want to have the 
monopoly of it themselves.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the little fair girl reflectively, ‘I fancy Miss Saul 
would not like it if I were to turn round some morning and say 
to her, “ You are domineering, oppressive, and ill-educated ; your 
nose turns up frightfully, and your clothes never fit you; you are 
always disagreeable, and on Mondays, when you have been spending 
the previous day reading sermons and teaching little boys—un- 
happy little boys—in the Sunday-school, you are worse than an 
east wind.” She would be quite cross if I said that to her, and 
yet she is always declaring she likes truth.’ 

‘I fancy most people like truth in their neighbours.’ 

‘That must be what she means, for if she likes it in herself, 
Miss Saul is a very self-denying woman.’ 

Serena was beginning to wonder who Miss Saul and the young 
lady who denounced her so energetically were, when Mrs. Syckell 
explained. 

‘Miss Symdon is graduating as a milliner, under Miss Saul of 
Bond Street. Miss Symdon has an ambition to make money.’ 

‘It is very unoriginal, I know,’ said Miss Symdon, ‘ and rather 
foolish, for when I get it 1 shan’t know what to do with it, since I 
never had any before. Mrs. Walter, you have written a great 
many useful things; can’t you write a book to teach us how to 
spend well ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Walter ; ‘ education will doa great deal, but even 
education won’t do that. People may be taught to dress, they 
may be taught to ride, or even to write poetry ; they may occasion- 
ally be taught to cook, but to spend well is the result of heaven- 
sent genius.’ 

Mr. Syckell came into the room. He said he couldn’t come 
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sooner. He had been down at Tramore’s theatre. Tramore was 
going to bring out Alderson’s book as a play, and he had been 
hearing all about it. Mr. Syckell had a carelessly pleasant way 
of speaking, which gave strangers the idea sometimes that he was 
only a visitor in his own house. As the company went in to dinner 
he told them all about the new play, and grew pathetic over poor 
Alderson’s probable sufferings when his well-wrought-out, neatly 
balanced book should be hacked in pieces, turned upside down, 
padded, abridged, and generally vulgarised to make it fit the 
stage. 
ame looked round the table. Several seats were still unoccu- 
pied, that opposite her being destined for Mr. Earne when he should 
arrive ; she had of course explained his absence. 
She was in a suppressed fever of excitement, fretting against 
every minute that passed without hisappearance. She made such 
absent answers to the pleasant-faced, bright young man who had 
taken her down, that he, concluding philosophically that he bored 
her, let her alone and held his tongue good-naturedly. 
There was the sound of an arrival. Serena waited eagerly. 
There entered a young clergyman, who had only just come from a 
weekday service. He said he had brought Mrs. Syckell the list of 
the people who wanted wine, and had better give it to her at once 
for fear he forgot it. He walked round and gave it to her, and 
she pencilled an order on the back, and gave it to one of the 
servants. 
, Another arrival ; again Serena was disappointed. Thistime the 

late comer was a lady in superb evening dress, on her way to the 
. first great ball of the season. She brought no news, except that she 
had sent all her children to bed that afternoon for trying to shave 
each other with dinner knives. 

Another arrival ; there were still two chairs vacant, and Serena 
made up her mind not to expect Stanway until all but one were 
filled. This late guest was a young barrister, who said pleasantly 
that he had thought people would like him to come late, because 
then he could bring the evening papers. He offered them to Mrs. 
Syckell as he spoke, and she began to read aloud all the interest- 
ing scraps of news, and everybody discussed them. 

‘Here is something dreadful,’ she said, as she came to a para- 
graph crowded into the end of a column as if the news had reached 
the newspaper office almost too late to be printed. ‘ Here is an 
- accident.’ 

‘An accident! What is it?’ 
‘Someone shot himself in a cab in Oxford Street.’ 
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‘Poor fellow! I wonder what was the matter,’ said Mr. Syckell. 
‘It is strange how many people do shoot themselves in cabs 
nowadays.’ 

‘I don’t think it at all strange,’ said Mrs. Walter. ‘I always 
feel very like shooting myself when I am in a cab, through dread 
of the battle there will be when I get out, The more I give the 
men, the more they storm at me. I always give a great deal too 
much. I suppose they think from that I ama fool and fair game.’ 

Mrs. Walter had a peculiarly emphatic manner of pronouncing 
the word ‘ fool,’ as ifit were spelt with a ph ; no mere f could convey 
half so much scorn of her own folly. 

Serena looked across at the vacant seat opposite. ‘It is some- 
thing terribly like despair.’ It seemed as if the words were sud- 
denly spoken in her ear. She looked round to see if by any 
strange chance anyone had uttered them. No, the careless, trivial 
talk was still going on around her. 

‘It is natural people should get into the way of putting an 
end to themselves,’ the barrister was saying gloomily. ‘The dis- 
comforts so far outweigh the comforts of modern life all the time, 
that a trifling extra worry is enough to make one desperate. I’m 
sure,’ he went on dismally, ‘ what with the Tories so long in office, 
and the slamming of doors on the underground rail, and spring 
getting later every year, and the house rising at twelve so that 
a man hasn’t a decent excuse to offer his wife when he comes 
home at five, it would take a very little more to make me shoot 
myself in a cab.’ 

Hark! another arrival? No, it was next door. Still that 
vacant place before her, and those awful words in her ear. Ah! 
wheels again? No, they had gone past. 

Wheels again? Yes, and at the door this time at last. No, 
that was not Stanway’s step, yet someone was coming into the 
room. What did it mean? What horrible thing was going to 
happen? The lights raced in mad circles before her eyes, the 
voices sounded a far-off murmur in her ear. She saw the pleasant- 
faced young man who had taken her in to dinner looking downat her 
with that paternally amused air a man generally assumes when a 
woman is doing something he considers ‘ feminine,’ and she found 
that she had seized one of his hands under the table, and was clutch- 
ing it convulsively; possibly her doing so had prevented her fainting. 
She noticed that when the young man saw her face, he looked 
startled and hurriedly poured her out a glass of wine with his dis- 
engaged hand. ‘ Drink it,’ he said in an undertone, ‘and then 
read the note and you will know.’ 
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Serena saw then that a note had been brought toher. As she 
took it she heard Mrs. Syckell speaking : 

‘I hope that is not from Mr. Earne to say he cannot be with 
us to-night, because we expect to have some really good singing, 
though perhaps, now that the House is sitting, he has no time for 
such things, like Count de Lauzen.’ 

‘I quoted that the other day to Tinto,’ said Serena’s friend, 
bending forward to intercept Mrs. Syckell’s view of Serena. ‘ Not 
about Mr. Earne and dinner-parties, but nearer to the original. 
Tinto was wondering why De Carle had never married, and I said 
perhaps because, like Count de Lauzen, he had no time to waste 
ona wife. “Count Lawson?” said Tinto. “Count who? Law- 
son’s only a ba’onet, and hasn’t any der either.”’ 

This young man had never met Mrs. Earne before, though he 
knew her husband by repute. Of course he had no means what- 
ever of guessing at the contents of the note brought to her, but 
he saw she was in a state of almost unbearable anxiety, and 
wished to give her time to read unobserved. 

Serena’s note was from her maid, and contained only a few 
hurried blotted words. 

‘Please, ma’am, could you come home at once? Don’t be 
frightened, ma’am, but something dreadful has happened.’ 

‘Don't be frightened.’ No, Serena was past mere fright when 
she read that. She felt no tendency to faint now. She rose and 
quietly offered some conventional explanation to her hostess. She 
managed in a few words to let Mrs. Syckell see it was absolutely 
necessary that she should go at once, without making a tragic 
scene among the company. In a moment someone had brought 
her her wraps. Mr. Syckell himself had rushed to the hall door 
and whistled wildly for a cab, and in less than five minutes after 
the receipt of the note Serena was on her way home. 

Her own door was open when she reached it ; a doctor's carriage 
was just driving away. Serena sprang from the cab and flew up 
the steps. The maid was in the hall. 

‘Tell me the worst at once, Alice.’ 

‘Oh, ma’am, it will be a terrible shock for you,’ gasped the 
girl. 

‘Is he dead ?’ 

Serena herself was startled at the sound of her own voice, and 
the girl burst into tears. 

‘I see he is,’ said Serena. ‘ Where is he, Alice ?’ 

‘In the library. Oh, ma’am, pray don’t go in ; it is no sight 
for you.’ 
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Serena almost flung the girl aside, and opened the library 
door and entered. On the further side of the room someone lay 
extended on the sofa. There was no mistaking the rigid lines, 
the ghastly immobility. It was someone dead. Someone, but 
not her husband, for he was standing beside it. And when she 
realised this, Serena seemed literally to fling herself across the 
intervening space until her arms were round Stanway’s neck and 
her head lay on his breast. 

‘My darling husband! Oh, thank God for this. My love, my 
love, my love!’ 

‘My poor girl,’ said Stanway, holding her tenderly, ‘this will 
be a great grief to you.’ 

‘ Nothing is a grief while I have you,’ she sobbed hysterically. 
‘Oh, my love, my love, my love!’ 

And he, though such words were of all others the words he 
wished most to hear, could not in the least understand why she 
spoke them.’ 

‘Do you see what has happened, my child?’ he said. ‘Our 
dear friend Brail is dead.’ 

‘It is he, then?’ she said, bewildered. ‘ How did it happen? 

‘It seems he discovered his mistake in giving me the wrong 
book, and afraid I should read, and read too little to understand, 
he came here. I had not returned. He saw your maid, and she 
says he seemed troubled. He waited here for me. Alice says he 
grew more and more agitated as he waited ; presently he asked to 
be helped from the chair to the sofa. Soon after he fell asleep. 
He was still asleep when I came in, and I found him here; but 
after a moment or so he woke and started up, crying, “ All is well. 
My children love each other. I need be anxious no more. I see 
the best picture of all.” I spoke to him, but he did not answer 
me. He went on talking of the picture he could see for a little 
while longer, and then he was silent.’ 

Serena bent down and kissed her dead friend’s face without 
speaking. 

‘He was a dear friend of both of us, Serena,’ went on Stanway. 
‘I for one owe him a great deal. It is horribly sad to lose him 
so suddenly.’ 

‘It is horribly sad.’ Serena hesitated, then gave one more 
loving, half-penitent kiss to the white cold face, and turned to 
her husband. ‘Stanway, we loved each other very much, he and 
I,’ she said; ‘but I cannot be sad. He would understand, he 
would forgive me. Howcan I be sad that it is he, when I thought 
—I fancied—dear, let me tell you what I thought.’ 
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She told her husband of all her foolish fears, and if he smiled 
over them it was very lovingly. 

‘The man who shot himself was only a volunteer letting off a 
blank cartridge,’ he said. ‘No one was hurt. And so you thought it 
was I? Ah, my dear, I can’t wonder you thought so, considering 
the weak way I was bearing a far lighter trouble when first you 
knew me. No, Serena, I felt miserable indeed to-day when I 
thought you cared nothing for me; but I should have known and 
loved you to very little purpose all this time if I were not in- 
capable of such cowardice now. My wife, loving you has been so 
much to me, that as I came home to-night, I said that even if you 
did not care for me in the least I must go on loving you and being 
grateful to you; but when I heard our poor friend murmuring of 
his pictures I began to hope for something better.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ said Serena softly. ‘I always loved his pictures, and 
this last one is best of all. But, Stanway, now I am sure you 
care to know, I will tell you—no picture can come near the 
reality of my love for you.’ 

NORA VYNNE. 
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Quicksilver. 


STREAMING out in a silver dew, bright from refining fires, 
Came forth the mirror-metal ; 
Triple-sublimed from a lifeless earth, 
In dark alembic driven to birth ; 
Glistering spheres like the breath of Day when its vapour-pinion 
tires 
Poised on a lily’s petal. 


Two stray beadlets starting aside where the dross and the refuse 
run 
Sprang with an impulse sure, 
Flying, and touching with speed unlet, 
And lo, the drops were one as they met. 
‘What kind are they,’ quoth the pondering child, ‘that fly, and 
touch, and are one ?’ 
‘Pure,’ said the chemist, ‘ pure.’ 


Spreading abroad like the quickening seed where kindly Spring 
hath rained 
Came forth the Race of Man; 
Far and wide in the smiling earth, 
From life’s alembic raised to birth ; 
Stainless souls like the breath of Heaven, all too soon to be stained 
Under the mortal ban. | 
Two hearts wandering forth in the crowd where the false and the 
careless run 
Near in the Spirit drew, 
Meeting and touching in thought unlet ; 
And lo, the hearts were one as they met. 
‘What kind are they,’ asked the whisp’ring maid, ‘that meet, and 
touch, and are one ?’ 
‘True,’ said the Spirit, ‘ true.’ 


OSBERT H. HOWARTH. 
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Che Case of the Kev. Benjamin Weardmore. 


It was New Year’s Eve, and the Rev. Benjamin Beardmore was 
sitting alone in his parlour, very sad at heart, and a little dazed 
in head. And yet there was no sweeter nor simpler soul on earth 
than he, nor one more single. Indeed there were those, and in 
his own parish, who said that the strain of sweetness and simpli- 
city was a trifle too pronounced, and there were some, not in his 
own parish, who thought the singleness also to be deprecated; but 
they were few, for he knew not many of the gentler sex, nor was 
he attractive to the female of ordinary capacity. Poor young 
fellow! he sat in the waning light of the December afternoon, 
with a Tertullian neglected on his knees, looking away into the 
pallid mist which hung over the endless fields, which had never 
seemed to lead anywhere. 

Life for the Rev. Benjamin Beardmore seemed just then un- 
utterably full of disappointments; he was saying to himself that 
he was an irrevocable failure—never a pleasant reflection for a 
man—and as he said it, there came a hopeless and desperate look 
into his short-sighted eyes, and a perfectly suicidal stoop bowed 
his frail little shoulders, and any kindly soul must have pitied 
him. It is seemly, we are told, on the last day of the Old Year 
to review all our faults, mistakes, omissions and commissions of 
the past twelve months, and, if we have time, and are not dead 
(by our own hand pendent from the nearest nail, in consequence), 
all those of our past life in addition, with an eye to improvement 
in the days that are to come—a seemly habit, doubtless, but an 
uncomfortable, on a dull day in a country place—a diabolic habit. 

Now our simple hero was reviewing his past life on this 31st 
December, about 5 P.M. on a damp afternoon, in the parlour of 
the parsonage house of St. Bridget’s-on-the-Marsh (in the county 
of Southamptonshire), of which he had three months since beep 
appointed perpetual curate. Oh! that Theological First Class— 
which he had not taken. Oh! that sudden swimming in the head 
—which had prevented him from doing so. Not all the tender 
sympathy and votes of continued confidence from his widowed 
mother and her intimate friends could stifle the bitter disappoint- 
ment of that whole episode. Then the triumph of the offer of 
this perpetual cure! How fair and sweet a thing it had seemed 
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to his soul to be a parish priest! What dreams he had dreamed of 
a peaceful and holy peasantry, innocent as lambs of all that per- 
tained to the world, but learned indeed in all that pertained to 
the Church! How he had seen himself cassocked, and with book, 
moving among them, their revered and beloved counsellor! What 
a village church had he pictured to himself, how ornate its services, 
and how frequent ! How valued a resting-place and place of medi- 
tation for its congregation in the early morning and the later eve, 
as they passed to and from their honest toil! These his dreams 
of three months ago: now a horrid reality confronted him. He 
shuddered as he sat to remember the keen anguish of his first 
sight of the church in which he was henceforth to minister, for 
he was fresh from the sculptured roof and glowing glass of All 
Saints’ Chapel, Oxford, and this was hideous with all the hideous- 
ness of damp-stained, whitewashed walls, of high pews, and a 
three-decker ; this was such a church as he had not believed 
could exist in England, so that the mere thought of a service held 
therein seemed incongruous. Still he had tried, not a daily, but 
a Wednesday service. Sitting, he blushed a purple blush to 
recollect that Wednesday service; the first of them, and the 
second. He had rung the bell himself, having opened the church 
himself (for those whose offices or attendance on the occasion he 
had solicited had replied to the effect that the church was a 
Sunday place, and that the Almighty knew a sight better than to 
think people had got time to waste there in the week), and had 
bravely begun to intone—to the empty air. By-and-by two 
truant urchins stole in, and finding only one man there, and him 
occupied, noised and brawled about the place, which had hitherto 
been mysterious and forbidden to them, until he was fain to bid 
them cease, and they not doing so, he finally ejected them himself. 
On the following Wednesday the boys even were wanting, and he 
tried no third. 

Then the intense spiritual darkness of his flock! The disre- 
pute in which they held the clergy! For his predecessor, an old 
man, doubtless cut to the heart by the low state of agricultural 
morals, had for the last few years of his life loved no other thing 
than strong waters, and had neglected to give ghostly advice as it 
should be given. 

Then the low bucolic spirit of the best of them! Such that 
he, frail, gentle, learned ; a man who thought strong drink raging, 
who could not keep on a horse when by perseverance he had got 
there, a man ill at ease in a field of cows, with distinct views on 

the Pelagian heresy, had no word to say to them, had no influence 
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with them, had heard himself spoken of by them as a woman- 
parson! The women of the place thought nothing of a man who 
believed in celibacy as a cardinal virtue, the men thought nothing 
of a man who wore spectacles and a blue ribbon; they ate and 
drank, and married (and forgot to do so) and gave in marriage, as 
though he were not there, and had such a joke been possible to 
so well-trained a mind as that of our hero, he might justly have 
concluded his year by the reflection that he had come in for the 
mess which has from historic times been Benjamin’s. We say, 
therefore, that his heart was heavy and his head dazed as he sat 
in the waning light, and as the evening grew darker, ghostly 
shadows seemed to flit across the mist, and coals fell noisily into 
the grate, and a horror of darkness and unpopularity enwrapped 
him. 

His reflections were interrupted by lights and tea, introduced 
by the stout ruddy handmaid who served him, one Hannah Blun- 
dell, a rough but kindly young woman, who pitied the little 
lonely man, and ‘did’ for him to the best of her ability. 

‘Sittin’ in the dark, then?’ said she in a kindly way; ‘ that’s 
lonelike, I always thinks.’ 

He shivered, and watched her as she set his table, with an 
acute curiosity. A big clumsy young woman she was, with the 
reddest of red cheeks and the roughest of rough hair, and he 
noticed, with the minute interest with which prisoners or lunatics 
watch, that she had a marvellous hand: a hand redder than her 
cheeks, rougher than her hair, bigger and clumsier than the rest 
of her—a hand whereof the nails were minute and dark, he could 
see as the light fell on cup and plate, whereof the touch was 
moist. The Hand grew enormous, colossal: dwarfed again, grew 
huge, and filled the room as he looked at it, and his head seemed 
to whirl with a sense of it. 

‘There,’ remarked its owner amiably, ‘there’s yer tea. Come 
and ’ave it now. Why, what are ye starin’ at? There ain’t 
nothin’ on the tray as shouldn’t be.’ 

He roused himself: her voice had penetrated to his brain 
through the wall of Hand, but it was impossible he should tell 
her by what he had been fascinated. 

‘ Thank you, Hannah, thank you,’ he said mildly, and prepared 
to take his tea. 

‘ Gets dottled-like, sittin’ there in the dark with them books,’ 
remarked she of the Hand, as she left her master. ‘Men han’t 
got no business with books and such foolin’! might as well do 
needlework, sitting’ at home like ninnies.’ 
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And meanwhile he argued with himself, ‘ Courage, courage, 
only goon! In time they must, shall acknowledge you, love you. 
Courage! And now utilise this leisure, turn it to good account ; 
now is your time for meditation : out of meditation grows sanctity, 
and with sanctity, patience—and I have need of patience!’ 

And he turned his attention to Saint Clement. But the 
wind rose, and rain beat on the window, and Mr. Beardmore 
shivered in his chair, and heard voices taunting him around, and 
tiny hands applauding his discomfiture, his disgrace; and the 
candles flickered and grew dim, and she of the Hand appeared 
once more, this time with his supper. His wan white face, his 
start of terror, the anxious eye wherewith he watched her powerful 
extremity as it moved over the table were not lost on her: she 
left him with an audible ‘I never !’ 

She left, but the vision of the Hand remained with him. It 
loomed in the fire; in the dusky corners of the room. It seemed 
to be about the candles when they burnt low, and outside the 
tiny voices mocked, and the wind howled as it swept the house, 
and the tiny hands clapped the mocking and the. howling. 

‘Come, come, this will never do! Pursued by a vision of a 
Hand—a country cook-maid’s hand !’ he laughed, and his laughter 
sounded so strange that he glanced behind him, and at the dusky 
corners of the room, as though something had laughed there. 
‘Pursued by a Hand!’ He began to bethink himself of how 
Saint Benedict, pursued by a vision of a tempting female, rushed 
from it into a thorn bush, and rolled himself therein, and scraped 
himself therein until the vision left him, never to return. But 
the night was dark; there was, that he knew of, no thorn bush in 
the parsonage garden, and had he not to bear enough thorns in 
the flesh by day ? 

He went to bed, and tossing restlessly till towards morning, 
there came to him a dream of a Hand, large and red, and of one 
who kissed it! He woke. It was a dull day, mist over the fields, 
mud in the gardens. His head throbbed, he was feverish. All 
that day he sat alone, feeling too unwell to go out, visited from 
time to time by the Hand, and consumed at intervals with a re- 
collection of his dream—his dream of the Hand, and of the 
shadowy one who kissed it. As the Hand set his tea upon the 
table, the intangible dream suddenly took shape in an acute 
thought, ‘ Lives there the man who could kiss that Hand?’ He 
shuddered at the thought! No! A thousand timesNo! Inthe 
horror of the idea he cast aside Saint Clement, and took to Origen. 
But such was the perturbation of his mind that he at length dis- 
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carded that too, saying loudly, that whatever might be his malady, 
it could be explained away from no such origin as this! And then 
he trembled and was abased exceedingly, for he had made a pun, 
he had done a vile thing—he had perpetrated a low joke concern- 
ing one of the Fathers, and he began to fear for his own reason ; 
and when the Hand brought him his supper, he covered his 
eyes that he might not see it. 

Another night—more restless tossings, and towards morning 
a dream as of thousands of hands, which pointed and waved and 
gambolled about round him till the air was thick with them as 
with wings. 

The next day was clear and frosty, and emboldened by the 
sunlight, he took heart, and went forth to visit among his flock. 
But he was unusually feeble, and the parish was scattered, and he 
had a sense always wherever he went of being unwelcome, even 
of being ridiculous, and his day’s work disheartened him again. 
There was an aged woman, a Mrs. Wick, upon whom he called 
as he turned homewards—a bedridden woman, and a venomous, 
whom he feared to encounter. But he came to her bedside this 
afternoon with an enforced smile, and asked her how she was. 

‘Eh? I’m not much to-day. *Deed, my back’s very bad,’ she 
answered crossly. 

He sympathised—she listened unrelentingly. Should he read 
to her? 

‘No, ye may go. J want no parson, praise the Lord!’ 

‘Praise the Lord, indeed. But the Church is the friend , 

‘Church! J want no Church!’ 

‘Ah, then if you say so I am sure you are the very person to 
whom the Church may be of the greatest use,’ he began cheer- 
fully. 

‘Drat the man! Talkin’ about Church to me who han’t been 
off my bed this three year! And for that, if I could I shouldna 
go tot. J never got nought out o’ church-goin’ yet but a parcel 
o’ fleas off the floor, and rheumatics along o’ the draughts! Talk 
about Church to me!’ 

No, he could not, he did not. He went home, and the drear 
mist, the slight damp wind chilled him, and the failure and the 
horror of it all entered still more deeply into his soul. 

As the Hand ministered to him that evening, his thought 
took still clearer shape—if he were to kiss it! How this occurred 
to him he knew not, but from that moment he was possessed by 
the ghastly possibility—Jf he were to kiss it. In vain he 
reasoned with himself, in vain he tried to divert his mind with 
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his few secular works, in vain he made an effort to visit some of 
the better farmers of his congregation. Even when in their 
houses he found himself sitting silent, absorbed, watching the 
hands of those present, and comparing them mentally with those 
at home. Large, red, rough, moist, how he knew every character- 
istic of it; how he wondered, insanely, what it would be like to 
kiss it! And he could not keep from wondering it. He, a 
celibate, a priest; he, the most honourable soul living—he was 
possessed by a carnal questioning concerning the Hand of his 
cook-maid, and by no effort of his could he forget it. 

He began to wander into the kitchen where she—no, not she— 
where ‘ it’ was, and talk a little of ‘it.’ Was‘it’ cold ? Did so-and- 
so hurt ‘it’? And during these days he was in some way ill; he 
hardly slept, he had no appetite, and it rained incessantly ; and 
there was that sense of failure; and the Theological First Class, 
and the farmers who called him a woman-parson, and the Hand 
were all getting mixed up, so that he did not quite know which 
was which of them. And yet it seemed to be mostly ‘it’; for 
‘it’ waited on him, and was with him often, and now it had come 
to pass that ‘it’ was waiting to be kissed! He had been sitting 
by the window since the morning, and it was raining again, and 
there was the mist over the endless fields which led nowhere, and 
there was the book on his knees which meant nothing ; and, was 
it raining ? Surely not. But there were the tiny hands applaud- 
ing in his head, and the other hands waving and flapping till the 
air was full of them, as with wings. And there was the Hand— 
red, frightful, exaggerated, with his tea. It was waiting to be 
kissed! With a wild laugh he cast away the volume of the 
Fathers, and seized it and kissed it! 


In the Southamptonshire county asylum there is a little frail 
man—a clergyman—about whom, if you inquire, you are told 
that he is generally moody, but has occasional wild paroxysms in 
which he will kiss the hands of anyone near, calling out, ‘ The 
Hand! The Hand again!’ They say also that he was a great 
theologian, and overworked himself at college. 


E. E. DICKINSON. 











A Clever Capture. 


NEVER surely were two girls so excited, so oppressed with vague 
apprehensions, and at the same time so enchanted with the sense 
of novelty, as Audrey Towers and Hettie Pascoe, when on a bright 
September morning they rattled into the station-yard at Euston, 
northward bound and alone. Before them was a journey of a 
round two hundred and fifty miles, and there was not even a 
friend to see them off. A wondering porter, whose politeness 
depended on his hopes of largess, took their luggage from the 
hands of the cabman, inquired their destination, and trundled his 
barrow and its load through the gates and on to the platform with 
greater zeal and not less curiosity when Audrey, as paymistress, 
slipped a florin into his palm. 

‘ This is the train, Hettie, and here is a nice carriage.’ 

‘ That one’s reserved, miss,’ said a station official. 

‘ The next is not ?’ 

‘No, miss.’ 

‘Then this will do equally well, Hettie. The porter will see 
to our boxes—he has labelled them. They will be all right. I 
have told him that we will have the bags with us, and he will 
bring them along directly.’ 

‘ The tickets, dear ?’ 

‘Ah! Just so. How forgetful of me! But I will soon get 
them. We have abundance of time. The train starts at ten, 
and it wants quite eight minutes yet.’ 

Hettie Pascoe might have reflected that this item of informa- 
tion was doubly superfluous, seeing that she had glanced at her 
watch a second before, and that a little in advance hung the huge 
platform clock. She was, however, too agitated herself—though 
trying bravely to be calm—to notice her companion’s signs of con- 
fusion. She stood with all the rigidity of a sentinel on dangerous 
duty against the door of the chosen compartment whilst Audrey 
vanished into the crowd. Outwardly, Hettie was a trifle pale, 
and must have seemed especially so to one familiar with her usual 
blush-rose tints. But her appearance by no means advertised to 
passers-by the quaking at her heart. Inwardly, she was the 
victim of an overwhelming rush of dread. It was bad enough for 
two defenceless girls to be cast forth into the unknown together, 
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but what if some accident should part them and Hettie be called 
upon to decide whether she would go forward with her luggage 
and Audrey’s—a ticketless and almost penniless waif—or whether 
she would stay and lose her boxes and perhaps not find Audrey 
even after the sacrifice? The thought was horrible. And the 
minutes, how they flew! Yes, that was the departure bell, and 
people were taking their seats: Audrey must certainly be lost! 
The anxious watcher was nigh to shouting her cousin’s name aloud 
in the frenzy of her despair, when a group divided immediately 
in front, and the truant crossed between. 

‘What a crush there is! I had to wait such a while; I am so 
sorry if I’ve frightened you, dear ; it wasn’t my fault,’ she panted. 

The speaker’s warm colour and ruffled plumes were eloquent 
witnesses to the fact that away in the booking-office she had 
shared the brief ecstasy of terror. 

‘Oh, do make haste, Audrey; we shall be left behind else.’ 

‘ No—I don’t think so: You have the bags ?—we were to take 
particular care of the brown one, you know.’ 

‘They are all right. And the rugs and shawls are here.’ 

‘Back to the engine? yes. You'll be more comfortable in 
that corner than the other. I'll sit at this end.’ 

‘ There’s room here, I think, guard.’ 

A man’s voice put the question, and consternation fell on the 
two girls as, all too late to change, they discovered that their 
fancied security of solitude was a delusion, and that they were to 
have a fellow-traveller of the opposite sex. Audrey bitterly up- 
braided her own remissness. The chink of coin had sounded in 
her ear, and if a minute earlier she had exercised her wits and 
bribed yonder obséquious master of ceremonies, they might have 
been saved this vexation. “Half a crown would have been well 
spent to keep out the invader. There was no resource now but 
submission to the will of the Fates, for the train was moving, the 
faces on the platform rushed by and ceased : they had started. 

The looks involuntarily exchanged betrayed to the new-comer 
how scant was his welcome. And it was not difficult to realise, 
with the aid of a glance round the compartment, how he had 
shattered the girls’ plans for cosy yet not unwary rest. He faintly 
and surreptitiously smiled. 

Audrey was quick-sighted and caught the gleam of amusement. 
It seemed like adding insult to injury, anda truly awful sternness 
sat upon her generally sunny, irregular features, and was fixed in 
the expression of her violet-tinted eyes. Hettie watched from her 
corner with admiration not absolutely wanting in awe. The man 
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was certain to get: out at Rugby, or wherever they stopped first, 
if Audrey looked like that. He must be a hardened monster 
indeed if he did not already regret his temerity. But he was 
positively speaking, and there was no particular trepidation in his 
tones, but rather content. Perhaps he did belong to the race of 
villains, though it was hard to think it of anybody so eminently 
presentable and with such a nice, kindly, and really handsome 
face. So young, too, for he couldn’t possibly be thirty. 

‘I am afraid my presence is an inconvenience, ladies; but 
I had no help for it. In September these trains are generally 
full.’ 

‘Pray do not apologise,’ said Audrey stiffly, therewith open- 
ing the ‘Times’ she had bought, as if to mark her sense of the 
new impropriety of which the stranger was guilty. But her 
hauteur was wasted. This was a persistent young man, who 
ignored snubs and was likely to give trouble if appearances went 
for anything. 

‘But, indeed, I do beg pardon,’ he answered. ‘Yes, I know 
what you will say—that I am perfectly within my right ’—Audrey 
was far enough from even thinking it—‘ and technically, of course, 
that is so. Yet there is another code against which I have re- 
luctantly been compelled to offend, and I therefore venture to 
present my excuses.’ 

Audrey had no choice but tolook up. She met these ridiculous 
overtures for totally unnecessary grace by a glance of freezing 
indifference. She tried to close the discussion with a regulation 
bow. 

What a wonderful girl she was! thought Hettie. This side of 
Audrey’s character was quite a new revelation, and at variance 
with every feature in the presentment of the month they had 
spent together in Welbeck Street. Was she quite just, or at 
least, if so, ought not her justice to be tempered with mercy ? 
So sharp grew the pressure of these questions upon Hettie’s spirit 
that to her own surprise, as well as Audrey’s, she entered the 
curious fray. 

‘IT am sure we accept them as offered,’ she said. 

And then shy little Hettie—a wild flower from an Anglo- 
Indian garden-—felt that she was crimson to the very roots of her 
soft golden hair. How she must have vexed her cousin! 

It was the stranger’s turn to bow. Eagerly he snatched at 
the olive-branch, and his eyes—they were honest hazel, and 
decidedly good—beamed as genuine thanks as those he tried to 
pack into his words. 
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‘That is a most grateful assurance, and I am grateful for it,’ 
he said. 

A second later he was smiling at his unintentional play upon 
the varying meanings of a familiar part of speech, and he went on 
to explain the source of his entertainment. 

Hettie’s rash complaisance had proved a practical surrender. 
The position of complete and severe detachment was hopelessly 
compromised. Audrey Towers was secretly as indignant with 
Hettie as ever the latter feared. But she could not show this 
feeling, nor had she the wish to, well knowing that her displeasure 
would inflict keen suffering on Hettie’s susceptible heart, and 
loving her cousin far too sincerely to desire her punishment. Yet 
it was a difficult juncture to face. At the moment when her 
anger against the intruder was intensified by his triumph, she had 
to descend from the heights of her dignity and follow impulsive 
Hettie’s cue. True woman’s skill was displayed in Audrey’s quick 
seizure of the lead under the changed conditions. 

‘Words are just counters, and it is only as they are stamped 
with sincerity that they pass muster. We will take yours as 
having the mark of the proper die,’ she said. 

‘TI am tremendously obliged.’ 

Did irony vibrate in the reply? Before Audrey could settle 
the point to her satisfaction, a strange thing befell, and the entire 
current of her thoughts—and Hettie’s also—was altered. The 
young man’s gaze was more and more fixed upon Audrey, and with 
a question which at last sprang from his lips, ‘Surely—it is 
Audrey Towers ?’ all that maiden’s stiffness came back. 

What phenomenon was this? 

‘That is certainly my name, but I have not the honour-—’ 

‘Don’t you recollect Jack Howells ?’ ; 

‘My—cousin—Jack! Ofcourse Ido. You are not Jack ?’ 

‘ Look again, and yet again; isn’t there a resemblance ?’ 

‘Yes—I think there is. I see there is.’ 

‘And you have been living at old Bolton’s and are on your 
way to Castle Cromwell now. And this must be Miss Hettie 
Pascoe. I heard she was in England. This is a jolly meeting for 
me. I shan’t pretend to be sorry any more. By the by, Miss 
‘l'owers—ahem !—Audrey, isn’t that a proof that you were too 
charitable a minute or two ago in crediting me with a stickling 
for absolute veracity?’ The speaker chuckled in his bushy 
beard. 

Audrey’s belief in this claim of kinship had become assured on 
fuller inspection of the man who made it, and by reason of the 
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confirmatory evidence supplied in his utterances. She laughed 
with gayer spirits than had been hers since she had known that 
this journey was to be undertaken. The sense of loneliness and 
of latent peril was dissipated. 

‘Perhaps I was a bit of a humbug, too, and was as cross as ever 
really, in spite of my apparent unbending. You owed the latter 
to Hettie,’ she frankly said. 

From her corner Hettie had now fairly emerged, and was 
shaking hands with Mr. Jack Howells. She had listened with 
amazement to the first part of the dialogue, and had followed with 
equally vivid delight the progress of the rapprochement. She 
could not resist the temptation to indulge in a tiny pzan of 
victory. 

‘I didn’t somehow believe that Mr. Howells was a dangerous 
character,’ she said merrily. 

The young man shook his head, and fun, blending quite 
plainly with some other but inscrutable meaning, sparkled in 
his eyes. 

‘Ah! but you don’t know even yet,’ he answered ; ‘ there are 
many tricksters about.’ 

‘You are not one.’ 

It was Audrey who thus expressed her conviction. She was 
surprising herself by the rapidity with which she passed from an 
extreme of groundless mistrust to the happy certainty that they 
were in the society of a natural protector. 

‘Thank you,’ Jack Howells said quite simply, watching 
askance with increasing admiration the shifting tides of colour 
on each girl’s face, and deciding that while both Audrey and her 
companion were pretty, it was the style of the former he liked 
best. Audrey was tall for a woman, with a fine figure, and features 
which, if not faultless in contour, yet gathered beauty from the 
soul within, and would infallibly stand the test of time better than 
those of many a maiden more attractive at first sight. Hettie 
was small and slight, with loveliness of the true Saxon type, and 
with a complexion of marvellous purity, having regard to the land 
of her birth and upbringing. 

‘But what will your people say? Aren’t you committing a 
crime ?’ asked Audrey mischievously. 

‘In travelling down into the Midlands, do you mean ?’ 

‘No, of course not. I was thinking of the family fend—and 
you—here!’ 

‘Are we obliged to be strangers to each other if we have tbe 
luck to meet, Audrey, just because your mother and my father 
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happened to quarrel over a clause in their father’s will? I say No. 
We'll not be the strangers we have been if I can help it. It’s 
quite time that the hatred was buried.’ 

He spoke so earnestly that once more Audrey changed the 
subject. 

‘Are you still at the Home Office ?’ she inquired. 

‘Yes; and a good many folk have the effrontery to assure me 
that, as times go, I am fortunate. But I always fancied the army 
if I could have brought the pater to consent. Give me some news 
now about yourselves. It must be full eight years since I saw you. 
And Miss Pascoe is quite a new friend.’ 

‘I have only been in England a little more than a month, this 
time,’ said Hettie. 

‘But you have already shown us that you know whence we 
come and whither we go,’ Audrey demurely remarked. 

The young man smiled at the scarcely veiled challenge. 

‘And you wonder where I obtained my information ?’ he said. 
‘You would never guess. But I will duly enlighten you in good 
time. Forgive me that I have taken the réle of questioner first. 
How is it that you are unaccompanied ?’ 

Dissembler that he was! He was surer of his facts than the 
girls were, and needed not to ask. 

‘It is a simple story, except for the intricate relationships that 
one has to speak of,’ Audrey said. 

‘And I think I’m pretty well posted up in those details. 
Correct me if I blunder. Your mother—who was my father’s 
sister—married first a brother of Sir Hollis Towers, of Castle Crom- 
well, Cumberland, and second, Mr. Samuel Bolton, widower, whose 
first wife, by a coincidence, was a sister of the same estimable 
baronet, and also sister of Miss Pascoe’s mother. Am I tripping ?’ 

‘Not at all. Well, Mr. Bolton—my father-in-law, I should 
say—is an invalid, and—and has suffered losses. He is most 
unwilling that mamma should leave him even for a few hours. 
Hettie has stayed with me in preference to living in an hotel; 
and Major Pascoe was suddenly sent for to Castle Cromwell. 
Almost immediately on his arrival he telegraphed for Hettie to join 
him, and bring the brown cowhide bag on the rack yonder. We 
know nothing of the particulars.’ 

‘Humph!’ 

‘Hettie feared something was wrong—-that her father might 
be ill.’ 

‘Papa is not strong ; that is why he is on leave,’ Hettie inter- 
posed. 
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‘But I hope and believe those anxieties are needless. I 
volunteered to come with her, and we arranged it so. Of course 
it didn’t matter about mamma coming to see us off, as she 
couldn’t possibly go with us, and had nobody to send either, and 
two of us are sufficient company.’ 


Audrey was feeling very brave now, and had lost sight of her 
earlier tremors. 


‘As you endeavoured to teach me,’ said Mr. Jack Howells 
dryly. 

Audrey winced. ‘I beg pardon. It was an invidious speech ; 
I did not quite mean that, and, indeed, I am very glad it has 
turned out as it has, and that by accident you were leaving town 
at the same time,’ she replied. 

He was silent. He was not prepared yet to take the girls 
into reciprocal confidence, and reveal how far removed from 
fortuitous ordering were the current circumstances. 

From this point conversation concerned chiefly the past, more 
or less remote. The young man learned from stray allusions, 
rather than from definite statements, that Audrey’s life had had 
little brightness in it; that she, like her mother, was largely 
sacrificed to the comfort and the whims of a selfish hypochon- 
driac; that the arrival of Major Pascoe and his daughter had been 
hailed with intense gladness from the fact that it meant not only 
congenial society, but greater temporary liberty also. And it is 
no strange or unwonted thing if chords of sympathy were touched, 
and if this bearded cousin made up his mind to keep to the letter 
his promise, and see very much more of Audrey Towers in the 
near future. 

The speed of the express was slackening, and in a long weird 
whistle was to be found another signal that the first stage of the 
journey was completed. 

‘This is Rugby, 1 suppose. You leave us here?’ said both 
girls in a breath, remembering simultaneously his mention of the 
Midlands as his destination. If so, they were sorry, beyond 
question. 

Mr. Jack Howells did not seem to hear, and was behaving 
rather oddly. He got up, produced from one of his pockets a 
white silk muffler, and tied this carelessly round his neck. Then, 
having adjusted his deerstalker hat, he leaned out of the carriage 
window, terrifying his companions lest the door should open, and 
he be flung out to his maiming or death. 

‘Why, if it isn’t Carew!’ 

‘ Jones, old man, this is a surprise.’ 
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‘Where are you booked for ?’ 

‘ Chester.’ 

‘I’m for Llandudno. Family’s there. We both change at 
Crewe, then. Room in your carriage ?’ 

‘Plenty.’ 

‘Wait while I take a nip, then—or perhaps you'll come ?’ 

‘No, thanks. I'll hold the fort till you return.’ 

With what bewilderment Audrey and Hettie listened! Could 
it be that they were the dupes of a deception, and that this young 
fellow was not the elder’s cousin at all? It was hard to believe 
it after the interchange of confidences, however limited these had 
been on his part. But, on the other hand, it was almost equally 
disagreeable—at least to Audrey—to suppose that he stooped to 
the use of an alias, and to these alternatives they were shut up. 
The blow was stunning, and before they had recovered, the new 
recruit to their group was seated vis-a-vis with Hettie. He was 
a short, thickset man, loudly attired, and with an air of odious 
vulgarity which defied disguise. Jack Howells—if Jack it was 
descended fifty per cent. in Audrey’s esteem by reason of his 
familiarity with this dismal travesty of a gentleman. If such 
people as these were in the habit of travelling first-class, Audrey 
had no difficulty in deciding that she would prefer to find a place 
in a crowded third-class compartment. 

‘Any luggage?’ misguided Jack Howells asked. 

‘Only this.’ 

And ‘Mr. Jones’ tossed up into the rack a bag which, in all 
exteriors, was a facsimile of Hettie Pascoe’s. 

The train had recommenced its journey, and with a strange 
and disturbing nonchalance the younger man went on talking to 
the ugly, smoking elder, and seemed to ignore the presence of 
the girls. It was a mystery that could have but one explanation. 
His new-found acquaintance was not a person whom he cared to 
introduce to ladies with a claim upon his most chivalrous con- 
sideration. Always supposing that it was really Jack, this was 
the hypothesis Audrey ruefully adopted. The approaching St. 
Leger, and the ‘form’ of the favourite, were the chief topics of 
conversation for a considerable space, and then an excursion was 
made into the thorny realm of politics. But here Mr. Jones did 
not seem at home. 

As a matter of fact, the run from Rugby to Crewe absorbed 
less time than that between Euston and Rugby, but to Audrey 
and Hettie it seemed interminable by contrast. At last it ended, 
and it was necessary for all to change who were not bound for 
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bonnie Scotland, or, like the two girls, for Preston and the Lake 
District. It would be determined now how far they were to have 
the perplexing company of ‘Mr. Jack Howells, with a question- 
mark,’ as Audrey had labelled him in a grim whisper to Hettie. 
He had spoken of ‘the Midlands’ as his bourne, and had traversed 
them and made no sign. Was his after-mention of Chester an 
idle word also? 

But a startling drama was in preparation. 

The last addition to the party was the first to alight, and, 
whether by inadvertence or intent, he took with him Hettie’s bag 
instead of his own. The girl gave a sharp, dismayed outcry. 
But rescue was at hand. Even as she spoke Jack Howells had 
darted on his prey, and the soi-disant Jones was a prisoner, taken 
in the very act of felony. 

‘Not quite so fast, please—Gale.’ 

The man addressed grew on the instant haggard and white. 

‘Trapped!’ he hissed. 

And then sophisticated ears might have detected the click of 
a revolver. 

‘No, you don’t,’ said the voice of another who had sprung for- 
ward and pinned Gale’s disengaged arm. 

‘Game’s up, and you'd better go quietly,’ added this stranger 
in tones of unalloyed satisfaction. 

A crowd was fast gathering, but in no quarter could the captive 
see the hope of deliverance. He had walked intoatrap. With 
a sardonic obeisance he turned to the acting instrument of his 
arrest. 

‘I wasn’t wholly sold either, he said. ‘Id a sort of 
fancy all along that you weren’t Tom Fosskey, otherwise Tom 
Carew. You've done it very neatly though; I don’t mind saying 
that.’ 

‘Mr.—ahem!—Mr. Carew has been in safe keeping since 
yesterday,’ returned Jack Howells calmly. 

‘ And has rounded on his friends?’ cried the other aghast. 

‘No, I believe not.’ 

With a few words spoken in an undertone to the head of the 
little band of detectives and station police who had formed up as 
a guard for the prisoner, Jack Howells extricated himself from 
the throng, and returned with Hettie Pascoe’s bag to the train. 
He was in the nick of time, for the few minutes allotted for the 
stoppage had ebbed. 

‘This is surprise upon surprise,’ he said pleasantly, with an 
obvious effort at reassurance. 
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‘It is!’ ejaculated Audrey Towers with emphasis. 

‘I am so glad you’ve brought my bag—papa’s bag, the one he 
so specially sent for—back. Was that man a thief?’ stammered 
Hettie. 

‘'He’s known at Scotland Yard as one of the biggest and most 
dangerous rogues in the country,’ answered the young man with 
asmile. ‘ You recollect I warned you not to be sure that there 
were no tricksters about, and we have checkmated a most outrageous 
plant,” as they call it.’ 

‘ By which it was intended that we should suffer ?’ 

Audrey was the questioner. 

‘ Major Pascoe would have been the greatest loser, I am afraid. 
But we'll wait until we reach Castle Cromwell before deciding 
positively what are the contents of the bag the scamps were so 
anxious to seize. Don’t be unduly disturbed ; but-—-Miss Pascoe 
was not sent for by her father, and certainly the bag was not. The 
telegram was forged.’ 

The hearers fairly gasped. Speech failed them at the moment. 

‘ Briefly, this is the story,’ Jack Howells continued. ‘I have 
a friend in a high post at Scotland Yard—our departments blend, 
don’t you see—and last night he came to me and asked if I’d any 
inclination to figure as an amateur detective. Of course, I said 
that depended on circumstances. And then he told me thata 
woman, out of jealousy, had betrayed her husband—a clever 
scoundrel, who was wanted for uttering flash bank-notes ; and this 
woman disclosed a plot, of which you are in a sense even now the 
victims, which was to be carried into full execution to-day. It 
seems that in the list of the “ Singapore’s ” passengers : 

‘ That was our vessel,’ interrupted Hettie. 

‘There was an associate of theirs who made Major Pascoe’s 
acquaintance, and learned that in this bag the Major carried 
property of great value. Soon after landing, he and his accom- 
plices worked out their precious scheme. We surmise that he 
himself went North and despatched, when the chance or oppor- 
tunity offered, the bogus telegram. Carew was to travel with you, 
and this Gale was actually to make off with the spoil in the 
fashion you saw. I don’t think they anticipated that Miss Pascoe 
would be accompanied, though by enlisting Gale the eventuality 
was provided for. And my friend told me that in build and 
appearance I was the twin brother of Carew—a compliment, was 
it not? He wished me to make up in character and take Gale in 
the toils if practicable, and this has been done. It was when I 
heard, to my astonishment, who were the people involved, that I 
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consented. But even then I didn’t expect, Audrey, to meet you. 
I think my good star was in the ascendant.’ 

Audrey passed the flattery by, though her eyes drooped. 

‘ And so your information came from a singular source ?’ she 
rather feebly said. 

‘It did, indeed.’ 


The gallant Anglo-Indian was stupefied when he was called upon 
to welcome his daughter, and her cousin, and Jack Howells. It 
was no easy matter to make him understand the wherefore of this 
exciting railway journey and the narrow escape of his goods from 
felonious appropriation. His cowhide bag was steel-lined, and 
contained a cargo of gems, which, later on, he proposed to take 
personally to Amsterdam and have set as surprise gifts to Hettie 
on her approaching majority. Summoned abruptly to the North 
he had left it, with strict but not over-elaborate injunctions as to 
care, in Hettie’s keeping. 

‘Whew! The only man I mentioned the stones to on board 
the “Singapore” was Witherspoon—the most sensible fellow in the 
ship. I’d have gone bail for his honesty, too,’ groaned the Major. 

At the trial a few weeks after of John Gale, it was elicited 
that the said Witherspoon was a prince amongst the receivers of 
stolen wares, and owner of as many parts as a theatrical favourite. 

It is five years since. To this day there is one man who looks 
upon that strange leaf of the past with immeasurable joy. And 
one woman also. These are Jack and Audrey Howells. 


W. J. LACEY. 
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THEY spent their first ten days in the conscientious exploration of 
the town and its environs, but then their enthusiasm began to 
abate. Mosques and prophets’ tombs had lost their freshness, 
and the ladies had discovered that in two mornings devoted to the 
visiting of hareems it was quite possible to satisfy their curiosity 
respecting the domestic arrangements of the Moorish ladies. So 
many sticky compounds had to be swallowed, so much admira- 
tion of jewels and costumes to be manifested by signs, and so 
much staring and touching had to be endured at the eyes or hands 
of their naively interested hostesses, that they soon learnt to re- 
gard the ceremonies and fétes to which their highly respectable 
female guide conducted them, as tedious and unprofitable. One 
day Jack bethought himself that he had promised his mother that 
he would call upon an old friend of hers who had a villa near 
Algiers. So he found out where she lived and started off up the 
hill to pay his respects. 

Lady Mary Garnier owned one of the most beautiful Moorish 
houses in the neighbourhood, and instead of allowing it to re- 
main in some particulars uncomfortable with a view to preserving 
‘its truly oriental character ’—as the ultra-artistic term it—she 
had added to its livableness (to use a bad word for want of a 
better) in many ways. Her Arab garden, with its marble terraces, 
marabouts, and fountains filled with growing lilies and papyrus, its 
fine old orange trees, its hedges of datura, and walls hung with 
Maréchal Niel roses, bougainvillzeas, and bignonias, was the gar- 
den of a fairy-tale ; at least so Jack thought, as, after laboriously 
climbing the dusty hill to the Colonne Voirol, he turned in a 
couple of hundred yards further on at the gates of the Campagne 
Bellevue. He had reached the hall-door, and had just laid his 
hand on the bell, when the door flew cpen, and he was within an 
ace of being knocked over by a big Newfoundland puppy which pre- 
cipitated itself down the steps with the most reckless violence. Poor 
Adair positively staggered, and knocking the brim of his straw 
hat against the doorpost in the struggle to save himself, it shot 
off his head, down the steps, and under the very nose of the 
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puppy, who very naturally seized upon it then and there, and 
bearing it off to a safe distance began to play with it in the 
manner of a cat with a mouse. First he tossed it up in the air; 
then he sat down, holding it tightly between his forepaws, and 
chewed it a little; then, as he saw Adair approaching, he seized 
it once more in his mouth, and pranced away with it to a secure 
corner, always keeping one eye on Jack so as to guard against 
surprises: and so on da capo, ad infinitum, sometimes refreshing 
himself with a mouthful of straw, and sometimes with a tasty 
morsel of ribbon or lining. Now Adair soon saw that with the 
best of.luck he could only rescue the unwearable remains of a hat, 
so he very wisely abandoned the chase, and permitted himself to 
enjoy the situation. ll this time the puppy’s mistress had been 
standing in the doorway. Her appeals to his better feelings had 
been fruitless. Samson would not be a ‘ good dog,’ and it was an 
intense relief to her to hear Adair laughing over the fate of his 
hat. She had tried to repress her own mirth, to remember that 
the unfortunate young man was a stranger and a would-be guest 
of her aunt’s, and had from time to time managed to utter an 
apologetic ejaculation. Now they both laughed together, and 
Lady Mary heard them as she sat by one of the drawing-room 
windows, and wondered what it meant. When Elsie ushered in 
Adair, her aunt rose bewildered from her armchair, dropping all 
her paraphernalia connected with the manufacture of comforters 
for the Deep Sea fishermen, and, advancing to meet him, murmured 
with a welcoming smile, ‘So glad to meet a friend of my niece’s. 
Elsie, dear, introduce me to your friend.’ Poor Elsie, nonplussed, 
cast a glance of appeal at Jack, who promptly came to her rescue 
with,— 

‘My name is Adair. My mother has often spoken to me of you 
as an old and dear friend, and told me I was to be sure and call 
upon you when I was here.’ 

‘I am indeed glad to see my old friend’s son,’ said Lady Mary. 
adding with a praiseworthy effort of memory, ‘I think you are 
Captain Adair now, aren’t you?’ And without more ado the old 
lady plunged into the intricacies of Jack’s family history, ask- 
ing such horribly difficult questions about his grandparents, old 
family servants, and events long buried in the obscurity of the past, 
that the young man feared his lame and confused replies would 
stamp him as an impostor. Tea arrived to put a stop to his 
sufferings by recalling his hostess to the present, and the next 
set of inquiries were easier to answer, although it was always 
hard to keep her within the narrow limits of practical common- 
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sense, so treacherous was her memory for recent events—and, in- 
deed, for even the common usages of the social world to which 
for some years past she could hardly be said to belong. 

‘Are you alone ?’ she asked. 

‘Ohno; my sister, Mrs. Masters, is with me, and two friendsalso.’ 

‘But I thought ladies were not allowed to make voyages on 
board a man-of-war? ’ 

‘We have come in my sister’s yacht,’ explained Jack. 

‘ And Mr. Masters is with you, of course ?’ 

‘He is dead,’ said poor Jack, abruptly ; ‘died a year ago.’ 

‘Dear me, so he did, poor fellow; I beg your pardon. Such a 
clever man, I remember hearing, and most agreeable. A terrible loss 
for your poor sister.’ She blundered on, forgetting in her anxiety to 
eulogise the departed and condole with the survivors that Mrs. Adair 
had confessed herself unable to speak highly of her son-in-law’s in- 
telligence, and saying whatever came into her head. Jack’s bold 
statement of a fact which she really ought to have remembered 
had flurried her, and when, in answer to her flattering remarks 
about poor Tom Masters, her guest only grunted a possible 
dissent, she hastily proposed to show him her garden, feeling that 
at all hazards a diversion must be created. Taking a weather- 
beaten mushroom hat from a peg in the hall, the old lady trotted 
out into the sunshine, Jack following her perforce hatless, and pro- 
testing in reply to her warnings that he never found the sun too 
hot or glaring. As he spoke he caught Elsie’s eye, and the two 
burst into a prolonged and uncontrollable fit of laughter puzzling 
in the extreme to Lady Mary, who unconsciously added fuel to the 
flame by picking up from among her verbenas, where Samson 
had deposited it, the mangled and brimless crown of a straw hat. 
When at length the tragedy had been recounted, the question 
arose as to how Captain Adair was to regain the yacht minus his 
hat, and it was agreed that the gardener should be despatched on 
board to bring back another, and deliver a note to Mrs. Masters: 
explaining what had occurred, Jack meanwhile remaining to dine 
at the Campagne Bellevue. 

His philosophical behaviour respecting the hat had created an 
excellent impression on Elsie Garnier’s mind, and this, united with 
a very decided weakness for seafaring men in general, disposed 
her to treat Adair with less coyness than marked her manner 
towards the few other young men she met. They had a game of 
tennis before dinner, a very poor performance indeed, for the light 
was waning and they were unequally matched. But they found it 
amusing, perhaps owing to these very drawbacks, and by the time 
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the dressing-gong sounded the two young people were on the best 
of terms; Jack delighted with Elsie’s grace and prettiness, her 
merry laugh and frank manner, and Elsie on her side confirmed 
in her approval of all sailors by the presence in this particular one 
of those characteristics which she so much admired in them, prin- 
cipally, it must be admitted, through hearsay and the nautical 
romance. 

Lady Mary belonged to the somnolent order of old lady, and 
by dinner-time the entertainment of Jack had practically devolved 
upon Elsie, who amused both herself and him by extracting from him 
scraps of nautical information, and prevailing upon him, before their 
meal was over, to instruct her on the points of the compass. They 
had not got on very far when Lady Mary, catching the words 
‘north-west,’ made a clutch at her fast-disappearing consciousness, 
and, remarking that ‘a north-west wind often brings rain to 
Algiers,’ rose up and left the room with her niece. When Jack 
followed them a few minutes later, he found Lady Mary unmis- 
takably asleep, and Elsie at the piano. Asa rule Miss Elsie sang 
only to please herself, but this ‘nice kind Captain Adair,’ as she 
called him in her own mind, persuaded her without much demur to 
be less exclusive, and she chose for his delectation a French chan- 
sonnette, so simply worded that even he could not quarrel with it 
for being in a foreign tongue. Hers was a small, clear, almost 
childlike voice, every word was pronounced distinctly and with 
understanding, and her song was pleasant to listento. It set forth 
in dialogue the wooing of a very retiring maiden who professed her 
eagerness to escape from the importunities of a determined lover 
by turning first into a fish, next a bird, and lastly a nun. And 
when as a fish she has been threatened with catching, shooting if 
she becomes a bird, and pursuit even within convent walls by her 
lover (turned priest for the sake of a sight of her among the nuns), 
she gives way with the words :— 

‘Si tu te faisais précheur, précheur dans ce couvent, 
Je me ferais ta femme, puisque tu m’aimes autant.” 

Elsie had the great gift of looking pretty while she sang, and 
the inflammable Jack found himself thinking as she sang the 
last lines that it would be a very lucky fellow who succeeded in 
catching her. She, for her part, enjoyed her evening amazingly. 
Her shyness had been charmed away by the hat episode, and who 
can blame her if she forgot to consider the combustible nature of a 
sailor? Fora pretty girl of nineteen it was buta dull life she led 
with her aunt, but it was better than the life from which her aunt 
had rescued her. She was the only daughter by his first marriage of 
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Mr. Garnier’s youngest brother, now ten years dead. His second 
wife had married again shortiy after his death, and, from that 
moment until Lady Mary took pity on her, and carried her off to 
be her young companion, the poor child had belonged to nobody. 

When Jack reached the ‘ Flora,’ he found Stephen on the look- 
out for him with a face as long as his arm, and a story to match, 
all ready for his friend’s ear. This is what had happened. Mrs. 
Masters had heard of the existence of a very beautiful piece of 
Rhodes tapestry at Solal’s shop, and, though Miss Netley was pre- 
vented from accompanying her, she determined to set off and 
have a look at it, and Stephen had insisted on being her escort. 
They were scarcely seated before the shop-door was pushed open 
wide to admit a portly, red-faced Englishwoman, attired in the 
uncompromising fashion of the British tourist, and before Stephen 
had time to grasp the situation Mrs. Benson, her face wreathed 
in smiles, was shaking both his hands and repeating again and 
again that she was delighted to see him. ‘ We only arrived this 
morning from Liverpool,’ she explained. ‘ Poor dear Maudie will 
be delighted to see you (Stephen would have been ‘ delighted’ 
to wring the speaker’s neck), Only that I see you are engaged, 
I would carry you off at once to the hotel to see her.’ 

‘I can find my way back to the boat quite well, Mr. Elliott,’ 
said Rachel. ‘Pray don’t let me keep you.’ And Stephen, 
hastily given his congé by the divinity whom he was learning to 
worship, so that he might return to the tawdry shrine he had 
gladly abandoned even before he had found his goddess Rachel, 
felt that he had indeed fallen into a pit which he had digged 
with his own hands, and followed Mrs. Benson meekly out of the 
shop, the fine courage inspired by Miss Netley’s bold words 
deserting him now that the crisis had come. 

The Bensons were staying at the Hotel de la Régence—the 
Regency they called it—and into its queer little reading-room 
Mrs. Benson brought her prey. 

‘Poor Maudie!’ she began; ‘I fear you will find her sadly 
altered. But happiness’ (and here she nodded roguishly at her 
victim) ‘ will be a good tonic, for I am convinced her illness is 
more of the mind than of the body.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ cried Stephen, misled by the words ‘ of the 
mind ;’ ‘ you don’t mean it! Poor girl, can nothing be done ?’ 

‘ You can do a great deal, Mr. Elliott,’ replied Mrs. Benson 
impressively. ‘It is you who have brought her to this by your 
sudden departure from England. When I could tell her that, 
doubtless with a view to meeting her, you had started on a trip 
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to Algiers, she picked up wonderfully, seeming to find strength 
for the voyage in the hope of seeing you here.’ 

‘But, Mrs. Benson ’ began Elliott. 

‘I must speak plainly,’ interrupted the audacious woman, 
waving him aside as she warmed to her work, ‘ and I tell you that 
if my daughter dies you will be her murderer !’ 

A moment later, the door opened, and Maud crept in, looking 
wan and weak, it is true, but that was entirely due to a rough sea- 
voyage. She blushed a rosy red as she shook hands with Elliott, 
who, poor fellow, had not one coherent remark at his command, 
so completely had his late opponent floored him. 

‘I positively must go and unpack,’ were Mrs. Benson’s next 
words ; the door closed behind her, and the conscious Maudie and 
conscience-stricken Elliott were abandoned to their fate. 

With a ‘now or never’ Elliott braced himself for action. 

‘I am so sorry to see you looking so pale,’ he began. 

‘We had rather a rough voyage on the whole, but I shall be 
all right in a day or two. Mamma makes such a fuss about my 
chest, but I don’t think there’s much the matter with me. Of 
course it’s very jolly coming to Algiers, and it was awfully good 
of you to come here just to meet us.’ 

Stephen almost groaned. 

‘I am not my own master,’ he said; ‘I am with my friend 
Adair in his sister’s yacht. But of course,’ he added as an after- 
thought, ‘it was very fortunate they were coming here.’ A 
terrible pause ensued. Maud, who was an honest girl, began to 
suspect that her mother had been manipulating facts, and she 
felt herself on dangerous ground. Then Elliott made his leap. 
‘Miss Benson—Maud, your mother seems to think—that is she 
lets me hope—that in some way my presence here will make you 
happier, and that if you are happy you will get well. Is this 
true? Do you really care for me so much ?’ 

Now this was all wrong. To ask the girl whether she cared 
for him before he had said ‘I love you, Maud,’ was, to say the 
least, an unusual mode of proceeding. But Maud had not been 
taught to expect too much from men, and besides, had not her 
mother assured her that Stephen adored her ? 

‘Yes, I think so,’ was her not very cordial reply, and Elliott 
felt unreasonably indignant at her cool reception of his sacrifice. 

‘ And you will marry me some day ?’ he continued. 

‘ Yes, if you like,’ replied Maud, thinking that this was a very 
lame proposal—that ‘some day’ was very offhand. 

‘Sounds as if she were doing me a tremendous favour, 
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reflected Stephen. Then, after a pause, he remarked, ‘I shall be 
late for the boat if I don’t go now. Good-bye, Miss Benson.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Mr. Elliott ;’ and Stephen was gone. 

‘He didn’t even ask me to call him Stephen,’ said Maud to 
herself. ‘I don’t believe what mamma says—he used to be so 
different at home. Perhaps it is as well I am not desperately in 
love with him. I wonder what it all means.’ She had been 
engaged before, and was perfectly competent to criticise Stephen’s 
behaviour as an accepted suitor; but she acknowledged herself 
puzzled. Mrs. Benson was duly informed of what had passed, 
but not of the precise form of words used. The girl was angry 
with her mother for having precipitated matters, fancying that if 
Elliott had not been hurried into a declaration it would have been 
couched in more flattering terms. 

Stephen, knowing it was useless to think of keeping his en- 
gagement secret, did not forbid Jack to tell his sister of it, and, 
before she slept that night, Rachel was in full possession of the 
facts. She would not admit to herself that Stephen-had become 
a very important personage in her daily life. He was ‘ Jack’s 
friend ’—nothing more. The apparition at Solal’s had certainly 
annoyed her, and she was grieved to hear what a fool the poor 
fellow had made of himself, but, to a man of honour, there was 
but the one course open. It was unfortunate, but inevitable. 
And perhaps Miss Benson wasn’t a bad sort of girl after all, and 
would make him a good wife. But when Rachel fell asleep a 
long time afterwards, her pillow was wet with tears—presumably 
of joy shed over the approaching union of two fond hearts. 

Next day Stephen felt that he could not go to the Régence, 
nor could he stay on board. So he took the dingy and went away 
for a long pull, fancying that physical exhaustion would be the 
best cure for the depression and irritation from which he suffered. 
At least it made him sleep, and that he had not done the night 
before, haunted as he was by Rachel’s face as it had looked that 
night by the Kasbah, and by the innumerable ‘ might have beens’ 
which it suggested. Then for a whole week he devoted himself 
to his fiancée and her mother; leading them forth to see the 
sights, driving with them day by day, and buying for Maud all 
the trumpery Franco-Arab ornaments and embroidered chair- 
backs which struck her fancy. Then again his spirit revolted, and 
he was positively obliged to take another day’s holiday. This 
time he tramped off alone to Maison Carrée, turning over and over 
in his mind as he walked the chances of honourable escape from 
his bondage. There was hut one which recommended itself to 
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him, and he resolved to try it. On the following day he demanded 
a business interview with Mrs. Benson on the ground that he 
hoped to marry her daughter as soon as they were all back again 
in England, and that therefore the sooner the question of settle- 
ments was discussed the better. His father, in giving him an allow- 
ance of 2501. a year, had done all he could for him; and this, with 
his lieutenant’s pay, only brought up his income to a wretched 4301., 
while on half-pay he would find himself in the enjoyment of 3401. 
per annum. A daughter married is a daughter off your hands 
certainly, but he fancied Mrs. Benson credited him with being a 
far better match than he really was—and he was right; for when 
he put his fate to the touch, he received back his liberty plus the 
offer of all the pseudo-oriental rubbish which he had showered 
on Maud during the past week! The former he accepted with a 
decent show of resignation ; the latter’he refused with empresse- 
ment. Is nobody sorry for Mrs. Benson? She had been very 
brave to come so far, all unprotected, and all unskilled in the use of 
the French language. She had secured her prize only to find it 
melt away in her grasp. Why had she believed that Elliott was 
a rich man? Because he drove a dogcart lent him during the 
absence of its owner; because he was well-dressed, and gave the 
girl sweets which actually came from Paris; and finally, because he 
never mentioned that he was a younger son, with a younger son’s 
portion. 

Jack rejoiced with Stephen over his escape; and Stephen, in 
the first ecstasy of relief, imagined that he was once more a 
free man, forgetful of the fact that he was the devoted slave of a 
woman, who, if she had ever come near liking him, could now 
only despise him for his weakness in having put himself in the 
power of a Mrs. Benson. 

Matters were running smoothly at the Campagne Bellevue as 
far as Jack was concerned, but on the day of Stephen’s release 
Elsie was invisible when Captain Adair called. ‘A slight touch of 
fever,’ explained Lady Mary, comfortably ; but the ‘ slight touch’ 
gave the poor child a very miserable week, and left her looking so 
shadowy and languid, such a little ghost, in fact, of the sparkling 
Elsie of a fortnight ago, that Rachel begged Lady Mary to spare 
her for a while to see what a trip to Malta would do for her. 

Stephen was delighted to leave Algiers: and Rachel breathed 
more freely when she saw the last peak of Djurjura fade from 
sight. As for Jack he was in a seventh heaven of happiness, de- 
vising cosy nooks on deck for the invalid, inventing special dishes 
to tempt her appetite, and concocting marvellous drinks of which 
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she would sip a little to please him as she listened to his amazing 
yarns. When she began to recover her energy, the boxing of the 
compass was completely mastered, elaborate knots were tied, and 
the Semaphore and Morse alphabets duly committed to memory. 
Needless to say that Jack was the instructor. As a living Sema- 
phore Elsie was the delight of the crew, and her conscientious 
struggles to express the letter T were the admiration of all be- 
holders. But these struggles were pronounced too exhausting by 
Mrs. Masters, and Jack’s ingenuity was sorely taxed to find whole 
sentences for Elsie to semaphore from which this and one or two 
other obnoxious letters were absent, for she strongly objected to 
having her lessons cut short. This small tyrant was very greedy 
for yarns of all descriptions, and maintained so severe a discipline 
in this particular that the two men had hard work to satisfy her. 
One evening at Malta they declared themselves incapable of further 
effort, and Elsie had just begged Mrs. Masters to send for one of 
the crew to sing to them, when a bright idea struck Adair— 
namely, that he would tell them a story about Elliott in his mid- 
shipman days, and that Elliott should be allowed to retaliate 
afterwards, no interruptions or corrections being permitted by 
either storyteller. 

Having obtained the general consent, Jack began : 

‘It was in the Grand Harbour here that Elliott perpetrated a 
practical joke, successful up to a certain point, but, owing to that 
habit of his of going just a little too far, he failed to carry it 
through, and was overtaken by justice. He had been keeping 
the last dog-watch one fine day, and when he had exhausted all 
the delights which such an occupation affords, he became more 
than usually bored. Judge then of his joy on discovering that 
by introducing his hand and arm through a small skylight in the 
poop, he was just able to pull the wire which belonged to the 
bell used by the captain to summon the sentry at his cabin door. 
The captain was on shore, and the sentry, surprised to hear his 
bell ring, knocked and knocked again, and finally, opening the 
door, found the cabin empty. He was fairly puzzled and a little 
alarmed, for the wire passed along the ceiling, so it couldn’t be 
rats. However, he retired, and gave himself up to thought. But 
not for long, for a minute later came another sharp ring, and 
this time he didn’t like it a bit, and called to a fellow marine to 
investigate the matter with him. They decided that it was 
‘ ghosts,’ and reported the occurrence to the sergeant of the 
guard, who, greatly impressed, found it his duty to report it without 
delay to his commanding officer. Stephen’s triumph was com- 
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plete (for had he not reduced the entire force of marines to a 
state of abject terror? ), but it was short-lived; for, as he stooped 
to give one more pull, imagining himself unobserved on deck as 
well as from below, someone with a heavy hand dealt him such a 
smack with a rope’s end as he will never forget. It was his 
officer of the watch who had found him at his tricks; poor 
Stephen’s little practical joke was duly reported to the commander, 
and Maltese society, deprived of his presence, languished for 
eight long days.’ 

‘Not really ?’ asked Elsie, to whom naval discipline was still 
an unknown quantity. ‘ Wasn’t that a very severe punishment ?’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Elliott; ‘nothing to what Jack got for 
shirking a message the commander gave him one day. He was 
too lazy to take it, and when he was asked whether he had done 
so was obliged to answer “ No, sir.” For that bit of neglect of 
duty he was kept on deck from 5 o’clock one afternoon till 6 o’clock 
the next, with nothing to eat or drink. I don’t fancy he ever 
shirked another message.’ 

Elsie’s indignation knew no bounds. ‘ Have you ever forgiven 
that commander ?’ she asked Adair. 

‘Why,’ said Jack, laughing, ‘it was the very best thing in 
the world for me—taught me a lesson I never forgot. No, no, 
Miss Garnier, you mustn’t regard a little wholesome severity on 
board ship now and then as a mistake. The cruellest blunders 
are often made by the Admiralty officials at their desks at White- 
hall. It was in the same ship—the “ Royal Duke ”—that I first 
went to sea. We were to come home in a year and pay off, but 
we had only got as far as Gib when an order came to turn back 
and rejoin the fleet. Well, next year we were ordered home, and 
had arrived at Plymouth. There we lay outside the harbour one 
fine summer evening, watching the people walking on the Hoe, 
the men fancying they could recognise their wives or sweethearts 
in the crowd, and all looking forward to going inside next morn- 
ing, when out comes a steam-cutter with letters for the captain ; 
and, would you believe it? we had to turn round and go back to 
the Mediterranean for another year! That night, when the bad 
news spread among the men, one of them, who had been expecting 
to meet his wife and children again next day, got hold of a pistol 
and shot himself!’ 

‘ Poor fellow,’ said Elsie softly ; ‘ and poor wife!’ 

It was at Malta that Jack made a great mistake. He had 
housed ina little corner abaft the deck-house, and there Miss Elsie 
was one evening snugly ensconced, nicely sheltered from the 
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night breeze, and enjoying a fine view of the moon. Whether it 
was the fault of that moon—and certainly moons do possess the 
disastrous peculiarity of making people say foolish things which 
they would never dream of uttering at 8 a.M.—or whether it 
must be put down to Elsie’s pretty voice as she sang, by special 
request, the very same French ballad which took his fancy at the 
Campagne Bellevue, cannot now be determined ; but Jack threw 
his head after his heart, and asked Elsie to be his wife, forgetting 
—what by the prosaic light of day he would surely have remembered 
—that, if she refused him, she would be shut up with a rejected 
suitor on board the yacht for another week, for neither he nor she 
was free to leave the ¢ Flora.’ 

‘Give me a chance,’ pleaded honest Jack. ‘Try me. No 
one shall know about it; so, if you can’t manage to like me, no 
one will be the wiser.’ 

‘ No, no, no!’ cried Elsie, with flashing eyes, ‘it isn’t fair. 
Did you get your sister to take me away in her yacht so that you 
might do this? It isn’t fair, or honourable, or gentlemanly. 
How could you do such athing? I thought you were so kind, 
and now I see it was only because you wanted to marry me.’ 

And the unreasonable Elsie, unable any longer to cope with 
her tears, flew down to her cabin and finished her cry by herself, 
leaving Jack in despair over his clumsiness, and using more 
naughty words than would have sufficed him for a six months’ 
cruise in a half-manned ship. 

There were no more seamanship-lessons. Jack went every 
day to the club, and Elsie never left Miss Netley’s side when he 
was on board. Stephen was engrossed in the occupation of re- 
gaining the old pleasant footing with Rachel, but his efforts had 
not been crowned with-success, for she had resolutely kept before 
her the remembrance of his follies, and nursed her resentment 
towards him with untiring zeal. It seemed to her undignified 
and humiliating to feel any great interest in a man who could act 
as he had done. When they returned to Algiers to deposit Elsie 
with her aunt, the very sight of the place gave Stephen a bad 
attack of self-abasement. But he was in better spirits than he 
had been for some weeks when they turned their backs upon it 
and set off for Gibraltar; and Rachel was so glad to laugh with 
him again that she forgot to censure him in her own mind for 
abandoning the character of the sincerely penitent reformed-flirt 
which he had been so laboriously sustaining. 

They spent a few days at Gibraltar pleasantly enough ; but 
there were so many people coming and going on board the 
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‘Flora,’ that Rachel and Stephen saw but little of each other. 
It was only when they got into blue water that they returned to 
something like the unembarrassed intercourse of their happy days 
in the Balearic Islands. Rachel gave up tormenting herself with 
doubts as to the stability of Stephen’s character, and his standard 
of womanly excellence ; and Stephen, feeling that he was to some 
extent pardoned, took heart of grace, and showed at his very 
best. 

For two days after leaving Gibraltar they had delightful 
weather, but on the afternoon of the third it began to look shaky. 
The glass had been falling steadily for twenty-four hours; ragged 
clouds flew along on the wings of a squally wind, and there was a 
threatening swell setting in from the NW. Adair, anxious to 
know what the skipper thought of the weather, and glad for the 
first time that Elsie was not on board, went on deck, and found 
Captain Treherne giving directions for the storm sails to be bent. 
In his opinion they were in for a nasty blow from the NW., and 
a crash of crockery from below gave point to his observations. 
Dinner was not a comfortable meal. Poor Miss Netley, after an 
heroic attempt to partake of it, retired under the escort of Webb, 
whose spirits were actually rising at the prospect of having some- 
thing todo. As they were drinking their coffee a heavy sea was 
shipped, and the skipper decided to set the storm sails, for it was 
useless trying to proceed against the quickly rising wind and sea. 
For a while this steadied the yacht considerably, and at about 
half-past ten Mrs. Masters said good-night, and the two men lay 
down in their clothes so as to be ready in case of emergencies. 

At midnight they were awakened by shouting and the tramp- 
ling of feet on deck, to find salt water pouring down the saloon 
hatchway. On deck things were looking much worse; the glass 
was still going down, the sea ran mountains high, and they had 
lost their smallest gig. Adair and his friend lent a hand to batten 
down, and presently went below once more to have a glass of grog 
(for they were wet through) and reassure Mrs. Masters, whom 
they found in the saloon. Elliott was the first to rejoin the skipper, 
and a few minutes after he left the saloon the ery of ‘Man 
overboard !’ rang out above all the other sounds of the wild night, 
penetrating to the cabin, and carrying a chill to Rachel Masters’s 
heart. Jack rushed up into the pitchy darkness on deck, where for 
a few moments confusion reigned. A sailor helping to secure one 
of the boats had been swept overboard by a huge green sea. There 
was nothing to be done, and the captain had in the twinkling of 
an eye to come to the most awful decision which can be left to any 
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man—to leave a fellow-creature to perish. Just as he abandoned 
the“idea of attempting a rescue, the poor fellow, who had been 
sucked away from the ship by the back-wash of a wave, was 
thrown by the next heave of the sea back into the lower rigging, 
where Elliott’s strong hand clutched and held him fast. Half-a- 
dozen willing hands dragged him on board, and though shaken 
and bruised, and with one arm broken, he was alive and conscious. 
Adair was fortunately able to set the broken limb not too unskil- 
fully, but with the yacht rolling so heavily it was a very difficult 
‘job; and Elliott acted as assistant-surgeon. 

One of the crew, seeing the hatchway left open by Adair, had 
taken the precaution of securely fastening it down as before, and 
for nearly half an hour Rachel had been a prisoner below. Why 
she should have made up her mind that it was Stephen who had 
been washed overboard it is hard to say. But during that half- 
hour she went through the torturing grief of a true widowhood— 
a lifetime, as it seemed to her, of anguish—and the anxiety she 
felt was so overpowering that, had she been able to communicate 
with Jack, she could never have hazarded a question, the answer 
to which might have been the death-blow to her happiness. Before 
Jack had quite finished with his patient, Stephen bethought him 
that Rachel would be eagerly expecting news from the deck, and, 
leaving his friend, who no longer required his help, ran down to 
the saloon to give her some account of what had happened. As 
he opened the door she rose and advanced a few steps to meet him 
with a face so white and drawn, that he was not surprised when 
she sank down on the nearest seat, covering her face with her 
hands ; but the vivid crimson which succeeded her pallor was even 
then noticeable, and Elliott, fancying that she had been terribly 
upset by the events of the night, cast about for words to set her 
mind at ease. 

‘There is no cause for alarm, I assure you,’ he said. ‘ Wright 
was washed overboard and back again, with only a broken arm to 
show for it, lucky fellow. Jack will be down presently ; I’m sure 
he'll tell you to go to bed, for I really don’t think the storm cam last 
like this much longer.’ 

‘I am not frightened,’ answered Rachel slowly, and with a 
little indignation in her tone; ‘but when they shouted “ Man 
overboard,” I thought—I mean I didn’t know who—I fancied it 
might have been Captain Treherne—No,’ she went on hurriedly, 
‘that isn’t true: I—I thought that it was you——’ 

‘ And did you care ?’ 

No answer, 
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‘If I had not been such an awful fool, I should almost think 
you cared; but you couldn’t,’ he said bitterly, and turned to leave 
the cabin. A very uncertain cry of ‘Mr. Elliott’ followed him. 
But it was enough, and in a moment he was at her side, telling 
her how he loved her, asking her could she trust him, beseeching 
her in the same breath to say one word to let him know whether 
she could care for him, and not to speak if she could not tell him 
to hope. 

Though she spoke not one word, she allowed him to take pos- 
session of her hands, and when he drew her head down on to his 
shoulder she made no remonstrance, even though his jacket, wet 
through with salt water, was the dampest of resting-places. 

The storm had reached its height when Wright was carried 
overboard, and next morning things were comparatively comfort- 
able, so remaining till the ‘ Flora’ arrived at Portsmouth on May 2. 
Rachel and Stephen had let Jack into their secret, but enjoined 
him to keep it for a month or so until Rachel had become used to 
the idea of her engagement, from any public announcement of 
which she shrank just at first. 

It had been agreed before the ‘ Flora’ reached Portsmouth that 
Rachel and Miss Netley, Jack and Stephen, should meet again on 
board her for the Cowes week, and Jack had extracted a promise 
from his sister that she would do her best to induce Elsie to be of 
the party. She had come home with Lady Mary early in June, 
and by the end of the season she was heartily sick of taking 
Samson for walks in the morning, driving aimlessly behind her 
aunt’s fat horses in the afternoon, and in the evenings playing 
interminable games of écarté. Poor little Elsie felt as Cinderella 
might had she stuffed out her stockings with wadding so that she 
could not wear her glass slipper, and thus lost the gallant lover- 
prince who would have rescued her from her domestic trials. 
Cinderella was wiser than Elsie Garnier, for, though she might 
well have done so, she never complained that the prince was too 
abrupt in his wooing, and gladly fitted her dainty little foot into 
its shoe. It happened that Lady Mary expected an old friend to 
spend the month of August with her, so when Rachel asked Elsie 
on board the ‘ Flora’ for the Cowes week the old lady was able to 
spare her, and the girl herself was left without a decent pretext 
for refusing. 

They had lovely weather, and Cowes Roads was looking as 
pretty as it knows how when they took up their moorings off the 
London Yacht Club. The sacred lawn of the R.Y.S. was no longer 
open to Mrs. Masters, for of course the ‘ Flora’s’ name had been 
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struck off ihe list on Mr. Masters’s death. But Miss Netley was 
the only person who cast longing eyes at the basket chairs set 
forth so temptingly upon the green sward. It seemed to matter 
very little to the others where they sat or walked so long as they 
could be together, for Elsie was falling under the spell of Jack’s 
devotion, though he kept silence upon the subject nearest his 
heart ; and Rachel’s engagement to Stephen was now an acknow- 
ledged fact. One morning Miss Netley remained on board to write 
letters, but the others strolled up the hill to Northwood Park, in 
which, through the kindness of a friend, they were allowed to 
walk, and even to pick flowers, for it was then deserted, and the 
flowers appeared to grow for nobody’s delight but theirs. Stephen 
and Rachel were exploring the interior of the house, and admiring 
its painted ceilings and fine old mantelpieces, and Jack, climbing 
along the top of a tunnel-like trellis smothered with honeysuckle 
and clematis, was cutting long trails off the creepers, and throw- 
ing them down to Elsie. Her hat had been knocked off by a 
falling spray, and as she stood there below him, her pretty head 
with its dusky cloud of hair well thrown back, her arms out- 
stretched to catch the flowers, and her shining grey eyes eagerly 
watching his movements, Jack decided that, come what may, he 
must try his luck with her again. Just as he reached the ground 
a telegram was put into his hand by one of the * Flora’s’ crew. 
Elsie had put on her hat, and was gathering up her spoils when 
Jack turned towards her with a curious look of determination on 
his face, and said— 

‘ Shall we take a turn in the cypress path before it is time to | 
go back? I want to tell you my news.’ 

Elsie, suddenly become portentously grave, marched off by 
his side without a word. He handed her the telegram, and 
watched her face as she read it. It had been telegraphed on by 
his agents, and ran as follows :— 

‘Will you come with me as commander in “ Amphitrite” 
commissioning early next month? Wire reply. If you accept, 
must see you at once.—Pemberton, United Service Club.’ 

‘I congratulate you,’ said Elsie, ‘ for of course you will accept ;’ 
and she tried to assume the air of a polite well-wisher ; but a tiny 
sigh escaped her, and Jack thought he saw her hand shake ever so 
little as she returned the paper. 

‘ Yes, I shall accept it; and I thank you for your congratula- 
tions,’ he answered. ‘ But it means that I must leave the “ Flora” 
this afternoon. I think there is a 3.15 boat, so I could catch the 
4.45 from Portsmouth, and see Captain Pemberton at his club 
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this evening. I shall be very sorry to go, especially as it will 
break up our party.’ 

‘Oh, that is unfortunate,’ returned Elsie. ‘We should have 
had two more days of this delightful place if Captain Pemberton 
hadn’t been so inconsiderate. How long will you be away? And 
where do you go ?’ 

‘Mediterranean: forthree years,’replied Jack laconically. ‘Three 
whole years; and there are just three hours now,’ he continued, 
as the church clock close by began to strike twelve, ‘ before we 
have to say good-bye.’ 

‘I don’t like saying good-bye,’ Elsie said a little sadly. ‘ One 
either says too much, because one doesn’t know what to say, or 
too little, because one does not like to say all one feels.’ 

They had reached the end of the path, and as she spoke she 
sat down on the stone balustrade. 

‘ Will you let me say all I feel now?’ asked Jack, gently, very 
anxious to avoid frightening her, as he had done before, by his 
vehemence. 

And Elsie meekly answered ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ First of all,’ he began, ‘I want you to say, if you can, that 
you have quite forgiven me.’ 

Another ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ And that you no longer think me ungentlemanly or dishonour- 
able ?’ 

‘Oh, no! Iam so sorry I ever said that. It is you who have 
to forgive me,’ cried Elsie almost in tears. 

‘Then,’ proceeded Jack, ‘as it has been so easy to obtain 
your forgiveness, I think the moment has arrived for me to offend 
again.’ And then, dropping his jesting tone, he continued, ‘ Elsie, 
darling, will you marry me? Surely you know now that my love 
for you is more than a passing fancy. Is it quite impossible that 
you should care a little bit for me?’ 

From a very white little Elsie she had turned into a very rose 
for blushes, and, sitting bolt upright on the balustrade with the 
air of being braced up to confession-point, she made generous 
amends for her former conduct. 

‘I love you with my whole heart,’ she said bravely ; ‘I did at 
Malta, and I do now. Look here,’ she continued, ‘if you don’t 
believe me ;’ and drawing a small leather case from her pocket 
she took out of it a fragment of blue and white striped ribbon. 

‘Don’t you recognise it? It is part of the ribbon off the hat 
that Samson ate. Will you forgive me now, please ?’ 

And Jack forgave her. 
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Rachel welcomed Elsie warmly as a prospective sister-in-law, 
and aided and abetted Jack in his project of getting married be- 
fore he sailed, so that Elsie might join him at Malta for at least 
part of the winter as soon as he had had six months to bring his 
ship into shape. ; 

As for Lady Mary she was enchanted, and, although sorry to 
lose her little companion, congratulated herself on having induced 
Miss Netley to take her place. She enjoyed recounting to a 
select circle of friends the whole history of the ‘ Flora’s’ cruise ; 
always assuring them that, from the first, she had felt confident 
of the result as far as Elsie was concerned. This she had not 
been in the very least; but such wild statements are not unusual 
from otherwise truthful women. One of her auditors (the un- 
successful mother of many marriageable daughters) observed that 
it was no doubt owing to the strength of Lady Mary’s faith that 
her niece had made so excellent a match. 

‘It would have been nothing less than impious to suppose that 
a widow’s cruise could fail,’ she said. 

‘I cannot think what you mean,’ replied Lady Mary. 
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BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 


CHRISTMAS 1888. 


Mp Christmas Che at Warzin. 


I. 


T was a strange episode, that Hungarian engagement of mine, 
As long as I live, though I live to be ninety, I shall never 
forget it. 

I had finished my three happy years at Oxford just then, and, 
by the merest chance, while I was playing Micawber and looking 
about for something to turn up, I happened to see in the Times 
one day an advertisement of a vacant post in Hungary—of all places 
in the world—‘ English Tutor required immediately for a boy of 15. 
University man preferred. Liberal salary. All found. Apply to 
His Excellency the Count of Marzin, 137 Ringstrasse, Vienna.’ 

‘By Jove,’ said I to myself, taking it for granted the engage- 
ment would be at the same address, ‘ here’s a chance for me to 
see something of the world. Nothing could be jollier. I'll write 
to the Count and bag the appointment. Vienna’s the very place 
of all Continental capitals I’d like to go to.’ 

And, in fact, within a week from that time, I’d secured the 
post, and set out in very good spirits from London. The salary 
was excellent: the arrangements were most princely. I was to 
live like a fighting-cock on the fat of the land, and to have a 
suite of rooms all of my own in the Count’s palace, besides a 
riding-horse and valet, and other advantages. ‘I’ve fallen on my 
feet this time,’ I thought to myself as I whirled along in the 
comfortable drawing-room car (passage paid) from Brussels on the 
Vienna express. ‘I shall live in the gayest metropolis in Europe, 
and enjoy myself hugely like a man of fashion, all at his Excel- 
lency the Count of Marzin’s private expense.’ 

When I reached Vienna, however, and drove in the handsome 
equipage that was waiting for me to 137 Ringstrasse, I learnt with 
some surprise that I was only expected to sleep in town one night, 
and that I was to proceed to Marzin forthwith by rail and travelling 
carriage, setting out on my journey the very next morning. 

B 
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‘And where’s Marzin?’ I asked the Count in my best and 
purest German, as I did ample justice to the excellent supper 
spread on the table before me. 

' His Excellency, a tall and gloomy man, smiled a smile of 
surprise that any human being should be really ignorant of the 
whereabouts of his own hereditary dominions, and answered with 
some amusement, ‘In Hungary, of course; away beyond Pesth, 
in the Debreczin district, as you go across the plain towards 
Transylvania.’ 

I confess I was a good deal disappointed to learn it, and still 
more disappointed when, after three days’ hard travelling, I 
actually arrived at the town of Marzin itself. It was a lost feudal 
burgh, all one long street, in the dark heart of a lonely forest 
country. Pine-trees and chestnuts girded it round; a river ran 
brawling in a ravine at its base. The Castle, to be sure, perched 
high on a rock, though gloomy and forbidding, was large and 
handsome; the suite of rooms and the valet were all laid on 
strictly according to contract; and my pupil, young Count 
Hermann, turned out a pleasant and engaging boy with an 
English manliness and frankness of face I had hardly expected 
to find in any Hungarian. Still, it was one thing, you will allow, 
to accept a post in gay Vienna, and another to find oneself thus 
practically buried alive in a remote country town in the deepest 
recesses of the Magyar forests. 

The Count himself had accompanied me back from Vienna to 
the Castle, where he meant to spend the autumn and winter ; and 
Hermann assured me with much delight that before very long the 
boar-hunting season would set in, and we should then have sport, 
and to spare, of the most adventurous description. 

Sure enough, in about six weeks from the time of my arrival, 
the Castle filled up rapidly with a large party of Hungarian mag- 
nates—fat and jovial gentlemen—come to enjoy the festivities of 
the hunting season. The blast of the horn was loud on the hills, 
and the baying of dogs came from the high kennels. One lovely 
September evening, in fact, we started the sport by setting out 
for a torchlight exploration of the forest to hunt up the lairs of 
certain wild boars observed of late in their haunts by the verderers, 
who had been beating the bush in search of large game with spear 
and rifle for several days past. The Count didn’t intend to shoot 
that night, to be sure; his hunting party was arranged for the 
next morning. The idea was merely to investigate the ground 
while the boars were about on their nocturnal rounds, and see in 
what particular glades and nooks of the forest we were most likely 
to fall in with good sport on the succeeding day. 
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3 
It was a weird, strange sight, that torchlight party, threading 


its way silently through the wild woods. Never before had I felt 
the Middle Ages with their picturesque feudalism brought so near 
tous. We started from the stone steps of the great, dark Castle, 
where suits of armour and huge heads of stags decorated with 
barbaric splendour the antique hall ; and, accompanied by a crowd 
of liveried retainers in forestine costumes, we marched forth in a 
body into the primeval woodland, with its moss-grown logs 
covering the uneven ground and its undergrowth of fern and 
adder’s-tongue lilies carpeting the soft bed of vegetable mould 
that spread beneath the venerable beeches and chestnuts. I was 
transported at one stroke into the storied days of Robin Hood or 
the Forest of Arden. At our head went the verderers, clad all 
in green, with their curious Hungarian torches in their hands— 
each consisting of an iron cage, perched on the top of a long rod, 
and containing lighted fir-cones steeped in petroleum. The 
murky smoke and the red glare cast a lurid light on the gnarled 
trunks and branches of the oaks as we passed, and seemed some- 
how to heighten and exaggerate the gloom and mystery of the 
forest abysses that loomed darkling in front of us with their 
imagined terrors. 

The Count, however, from the very outset, seemed particularly 
annoyed with the conduct of one of the verderers, a sullen-looking 
fellow of the name of Janos, which I take to be the Hungarian 
equivalent for John. The man was careless, indeed, and very 
clumsy : he didn’t duck his torch, as he ought to have done, when 
he passed beneath a tree with low sweeping branches, and several 
times the Count called out to him angrily, ‘Take care, Janos. 
If you don’t look out, you'll set the forest on fire with your torch 
all round us.’ 

But Janos only looked sullenly back, and answered in bad 
German with an insolence which certainly surprised and astonished 
me, ‘Don’t trouble your head, Count; I’m all right. 
known the forest here longer than you have.’ 

Two or three times the same thing occurred, and each time 
the Count grew angrier and angrier, and Janos in turn more and 
more obviously insolent. 

It was plain there was an old score to clear up between them, 

At last the Count fairly lost his temper. ‘ When are your wages 
due ?’ he asked, setting his teeth firm and repressing his anger. 

‘On Christmas Eve,’ the man answered with a defiant air. 
‘Do you want to get rid of me? If you do, I’m ready to chuck 
it all up and go to Vienna.’ 

The Count’s face was white with anger now, 
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me!’ he cried. ‘You know the penalty. So be it, then. On 
Christmas Eve you have your discharge. Come for your wages ; 
take your papers of freedom; and, after that, be no more my vassal.’ 

‘ What does he mean?’ I asked of Hermann, hardly grasping 
at once the full sense of this hurried colloquy. 

‘Why, you see,’ my pupil answered, in'a matter-of-fact tone, 
‘he’s a vassal of Father’s, and Father’s bound to find him house 
and home and pay him his wages as long as he remains so. But, 
if they mutually agree to consent to a release, Janos can throw 
off his homage to his master and be nobody’s man—a waif and 
stray—provided only he quits Hungary and goes forth upon the 
world without a lord to take care of him. My father and he 
have always been at loggerheads. Some quarrel about Janos’s 
daughter, I believe. I’m glad they’ve agreed at last to a release. 
It spoils one’s sport when a vassal’s insubordinate.’ 

Very strange it sounded in my ears to hear this frank feuda- 
lism still talked so calmly among men of our own century; but 

many things are strange and quaint in Hungary that no amount 
of surviving medievalism in that queer country really surprises 
one after once one gets there. 

It did surprise me, though, to hear the angry way in which Janos 
retorted to his powerful lord. ‘You have spoken the word. So be 
it then, Count. On Christmas Eve, come weal, come woe, I shall 
ask for my wages. And accounts will then be settled between us.’ 

A young German doctor, with a light moustache, who had only 
arrived at the Castle that morning, touched my arm lightly. ‘A 
bad evening to irritate the Count,’ he whispered in a very low 
voice. ‘I’ve been examining his eyes, you know, this afternoon, 
and I find them in a most seriously diseased condition. He’s out 
of sorts altogether at my bad report. If Mr. Janos takes my 
advice, he’d do well not to provoke his master needlessly.’ 

I hardly understood at the moment the doctor’s full meaning, 
for. as yet I hadn’t the slightest idea how thoroughly feudal and 
almost despotic was the Count’s position. 

‘Who’s this young fellow?’ I asked Hermann once more, as 
the doctor moved over, with an anxious expression, to the Count’s 
side. ‘He seems to speak like one in authority.’ 

‘Oh, him,’ Hermann answered,—‘ the fellow with the mous- 

tache ? Why, he’s Herr Doctor von Beneke, the great eye- specialist 
on my father’s disorder, from Berlin University.’ 
_ I nodded my head and thought no more of it. We went on 
a little further through the deep forest, the party now separating 
to right and left, and Hermann and I followed the Count, who in 
turn kept close to the recalcitrant Janos. 
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As we reached a specially dark and lonely part of the wood, 
overhung by yew-trees, the Count, now black-browed and moodier 
than ever, turned angrily to his vassal once more, and cried aloud, 
‘ Janos, you’re dropping sparks from your basket!’ 

‘I’m not,’ the man answered, and glared upon him fiercely. 

The Count’s face grew red as fire, though I confess I hadn’t 
noticed the sparks myself. ‘You are, I tell you,’ he repeated, 
with profound conviction. ‘Don’t contradict me, or, by Heaven, 
it’ll be worse for you!’ 

‘It’s a lie!’ Janos shouted out, flinging down his torch, and 
putting it out all at once with a shower of damp leaves crunched 
down with his heel on the remaining fir-cones. We were left in 
darkness, save for the struggling light from the otherdistant torches, 

What followed, I hardly saw or understood. I only knew that 
I heard through the gloom the report of the Count’s gun, and a 
loud shriek close by from some wounded creature. 

Next moment the other verderers ran up in haste with their 
lurid torches. We all saw distinctly what had happened then. 
Janos lay weltering in a pool of blood on the ground—shot through 
the head, and bleeding profusely—a hideous spectacle. 


II. 


For three minutes or more there was an awful silence. Then 
the Count pointed with his forefinger to the ghastly corpse. ‘ Take 
him up,’ he said in an authoritative tone : and two verderers, taking 
him up between them, carried him home in their arms in solemn 
order. 

We marched back to the Castle by twos and threes, along the 
huntsmen’s trails, with hushed feet. At the head went the torches, 
and the menwith the corpse. Just behind, the Count himself walked 
alone, in a space, erect and proud. The rest of the party hung back 
a little, and whispered among themselves in awestruck voices. 

As for me, I was horrified, thunderstruck, aghast. Such a 
deed of blood I had never before seen, and I trust I may never 
again see in a lifetime. 

When we reached the Castle, however, and began to talk more 
freely among ourselves under the lights of the hall, I was astonished 
to find nobody else in the whole party regarded the matter in at 
all the same serious way that I did. To me, with my ingrained 
English ideas, it was of course murder—simple murder. I took 
it for granted the Count would be tried for it, found guilty, and 
duly sentenced. I regarded myself as the chief witness against 
the unhappy man. I expected to be called upon to give evidence 
at the trial, and to see my employer hanged or beheaded, 
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But the Hungarian magnates at the Castle, I soon found out, 
were full merely of regret and commiseration for their host and 
entertainer. No thought of the wretched victim in any way. 
Such a pity the evening’s sport should have so sad anend! And 
Marzin, too, of all men in the world, who was always so kind and 
considerate to his vassals! 

Of course he’d pension off the widow and children handsomely ! 
Such a conscientious man, Marzin! and munificent too! So full 
of a sense of his feudal obligations! 

‘ But the trial ?’ I asked, in a maze of surprise. ‘ He’ll surely be 
tried for it? Murder is not allowed to go scot-free in Hungary ?’ 

The bland-looking old gentleman in mild spectacles to whom 
I put this innocent enquiry gazed back at me with a curious glance 
of benign astonishment. ‘A man of Marzin’s rank!’ he answered, 
much amused. ‘Put on his trial before an open court for killing 
a vassal! Oh,dear me,no! You don’t understand our Hungarian 
system. Marzin’s a sovereign Count in his own dominions. He 
has rights of life and death over his retainers. The fellow 
provoked him, and was frightfully insubordinate. Marzin very 
generously offered him his discharge from Christmas Eve. I 
wouldn’t have done as much: I’d have lost my temper and thrashed 
the fellow soundly on the spot. But Marzin’s a man of admirable 
self-control. He restrained his passion. Only when the fool pro- 
voked him a second time after a promise of discharge did he exer- 
cise his undoubted sovereign right, and shoot him on the spot for 
insubordination.’ 

My blood boiled with indignation within me. ‘In England,’ 
I said coldly, ‘ we should call it murder—and, Count or no Count, 
we’d hang the man for it.’ 

The mild-mannered old gentleman shrugged his shoulders. 
‘ But in Hungary, my friend,’ he said very quietly, ‘I advise you 
not to air such revolutionary sentiments.’ 


III. 


THAT evening late, as I sat in my own room, writing a fervid 
account of this horrible scene, which still haunted my eyes, to 
my friends in England, a knock at the door disturbed me 
suddenly. 

‘Come in,’ I said. 

It was the German doctor. 

‘I want to ask you a question particularly,’ he whispered in a 
low voice, as he took the seat towards which I motioned him. 
‘You were with the Count when this—well, this unfortunate 
accident, let us say, occurred; and you know he was annoyed 
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because he saw sparks fall from the verderer’s cage. Now, the 
question is, did you see them ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered reluctantly. ‘I certainly saw nothing. ... 
To tell you the truth, I was looking that moment the other way. 
But I think there were none. If you want to know for sure, let’s 
ask Hermann. He’s in his own quarters, just next my bedroom here.’ 

We went into the boy’s apartments, and, rousing him as he 
lay, put the question to him. He was awake still, but his face 
reddened violently when we asked him outright. 

‘ Well, no,’ he answered at last, when Von Beneke assured him 
he wanted the information from the point of view of a symptom 
for a medical reason. ‘There were no sparks. I was looking 
close—I couldn’t have overlooked them. But for heaven’s sake 
don’t say so to anybody My father killed the man undera 
misapprehension.’ 

‘Humph !’ Von Beneke answered with a firm set of the lips. 
‘I thought as much myself. It’s a mark of his malady. He 
thought he saw the sparks fall, I don’t doubt. Lights dance con- 
tinually before a patient’s eyes in cases of this sort—sometimes 
they envelope the whole field of vision No doubt the Count 
was very much mistaken. ... . It’s a pity to think, though, that 
that poor fellow’s life was fooled away in a moment of haste, all 
through a nervous affection of the retina!’ 

‘In England,’ I replied with cold persistence, ‘we apply a 
harder name to a mistake of that sort.’ 


IV. 


IN spite of the incident, however, I stopped on at Marzin. My 
first impulse, of course, like any other Englishman’s, was to throw 
up my tutorship and refuse to serve under a man whom I regarded 
simply as a murderer. But I liked Hermann and his mother the 
Countess ; and both were so alarmed at the Count’s behaviour, and 
so genuinely terrified as to what might happen next, that for 
their sake I consented to stop on, and help them to keep a guard 
upon their dangerous relative. Their position was so lonely, it 
awakened one’s sympathies. In that wild world there was no one 
else to look after them. 

The Count, it was clear, though he held himself to have acted 
quite within his rights, and to have executed pure justice upon a 
rebellious subject, was yet by no means through all these days 
without his qualms of conscience. He took care to pension off 
the murdered verderer’s wife with a good salary, and to find 
lucrative posts on other estates for all his children. But a moody 
remorse held his soul, for all that ; he hated to look towards the 
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scene of the murder, or to hear any mention of Christmas made 
before him. There were to be no Yuletide festivities that year 
at the Castle, no decorations in the hall, no feast in the village. 
Anyone could see with half a glance that the Count’s heart was 
gnawed by a fruitless repentance. He walked apart from all, a 
solitary creature ; his own thoughts pursued him with relentless 
persecution. 

I knew in my heart why he dreaded Christmas. He remem- 
bered those last words Janos had spoken to him: ‘ On Christmas 
Eve, come weal, come woe, I will ask for my wages. And 
accounts will then be settled between us.’ 

Did he expect Janos to come back for them bodily from the 
grave? Did he expect that last account to be settled also ? 

Heaven only knows. All that we knew who watched him 
closely through those terrible weeks was that as Christmas Eve 
approached the Count grew ever moodier and moodier. 

On the night before the arrival of that dreaded vigil, as we 
sat in the drawing-room of the dark old Castle, the Count rose 
suddenly from his chair in alarm, and approached the window that 
looked towards the village. 

‘What are all those lights?’ he cried, ‘those lights in the 
houses? Didn’t I give orders, Countess, there were to be no 
illuminations at Marzin this year? Who has dared to put up 
those lamps? What do they mean by disobeying my commands? 
Is the world relapsing into anarchy before our very eyes ?’ 

We rushed to the windows, Hermann and I. Darkness there, 
save for a few vague twinkles.. Von Beneke seized the Count’s 
arm reassuringly, 

‘My dear Excellency,’ he said in a soothing voice, ‘ you need 
more santonin; this is purely nervous. Let me give you a dose. 
There are no lights at all except the usual village dips. Your eyes 
are worse. The illuminations are all in your retina.’ 

The Count fell back in his chair with a heavy groan. 

‘Perhaps so!’ he muttered. ‘Perhaps so! Perhaps so!’ 


¥. 


THE next night was Christmas Eve. 

We kept it at the Castle with appropriate gloom. Dinner was 
sepulchral in its solemnity and silence. In the evening, in the 
salon, we pretended to amuse ourselves, very sadly. The Countess 
played a dismal song without words, and Stéphanie, her daughter, 
sang a mournful ballad. But our faint pretence at merriment 
was duly wretched. Nobody believed the half-hearted attempt. 
We knew we were all becomingly unhappy. 
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At ten o’clock we retired, wearied out, for the night. The 
lamps were put out in the great hall, and I went by myself to my 
own suite of apartments. 

For half an hour all was still in the Castle. Then a terrible 
shriek from the Count’s dressing-room brought us all with one 
accord, family and servants, half-clad and trembling, into the 
corridor outside it. 

I opened the door, and glanced into the room. The Count 
was standing in his dressing-gown by the closed window, and 
gazing with an agonised look upon his face into the thick dark- 
ness that enveloped the forest. His eyes were fixed in the direction 
of the spot where he had so cruelly slain the unhappy verderer. 

‘Father! Father!’ Hermann cried, rushing over to him in 
horror. ‘ What on earth have you seen? What, what’s the matter?’ 

The Count raised his hand, and pointed with one dark finger 
out of the window. ‘ Look, look!’ he shrieked, in a wild voice of 
despair. ‘ He’s coming! He’s coming! It’s Janos! Janos!’ 

‘ Where ? where ?’ Hermann exclaimed, looking out into the 
blank. 

‘There! yonder!’ the Count answered, still pointing wildly 
with that sepulchral finger towards the gloom of the forest. ‘I 
can see him marching on, I can see his glare! He’s waving his 
torch! Look, look at the light of it! Away over from there— 
from where I killed him!’ 

Von Beneke laid his hand upon his patient’s arm soothingly 
once more. ‘Calm yourself, Count,’ he said in a quiet tone. 
‘ There’s nothing in the wood. It’s only the optic nerve again. 
The light you see is morbid and internal !’ 

But the Count shook him off with a terrible groan. ‘No, no, 
he cried aloud. ‘ You can deceive me no longer. I know your 
tricks. I see it all now. I see it plainly. It’s Janos coming to 
claim his wages. It’s Janos coming to settle accounts between us.’ 

‘Hold him down!’ Von Beneke cried to two of the servants. 
And by main force they held the struggling wretch down between 
them. 

But the Count still gazed at the window and cowered. ‘He’s 
coming nearer!’ he shrieked aloud in an agony of terror. ‘I can 
see his red wound. I can see his light growing bigger and bigger. 
. He’s coming to settle accounts at last. ... Here, Stéphanie, 
Hermann, come and help me, help me! . . . After all, I was just 
to his wife and children. ...I was more than just. I was 
generous, generous. . . . He can’t call it murder! It wasn’t a 
murder! I’m Count of Marzin—magnate of Hungary—a sove- 
reign lord on my own estate, It was an execution—only a 
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righteous execution.’ He buried his face in his hands with horror 
‘ But he’s coming,’ he cried. ‘He’s coming! He’s coming!’ 

‘Hold him tight,’ Von Beneke whispered low again. ‘It’s 
only a paroxysm. In twenty minutes it'll be all over.’ 

* All over!’ the Count repeated in an awestruck tone. ‘In 
twenty minutes it'll be all over! ... Soit will! So it will! He 
comes nearer and nearer! ... Ay, look at him there on the 
Castle steps! See his torch! See his torch! How it flares and 
tosses! Himmel! he’s going to set fire to the Castle wall! Take 
us out! Take us out! He'll burn us alive here!’ 

‘Turn him round to the door—away from the window,’ Von 
Beneke said in quiet tones to the two servants. ‘ Yes, that’ll do— 
so. From there he can’t see the spot any longer.’ 

But, even as he spoke, the Count rose wildly with a bound 
from the seat into which they had forced him, in spite of the four 
stout hands that held him, and, struggling wildly to get himself 
free, rushed out, still clutched hard, into the open corridor. 

‘See, see!’ he shrieked, with a face like a maniac’s. ‘ He’s 
here! He’s here! Within the castle! He’s found me at last! 
He’s come to murder us!’ 

Von Beneke caught him round the waist as he spoke, and 
with a violent effort attempted to hold him. But the Count, now 
raving, would not be held. ‘Oh, the light! the light!’ he cried. 
‘The flare! The glare of it! The Castle’s all aflame with his 
torches now! Escape, escape, Marie—Hermann—Stéphanie ! 
The flames are rising like tongues of fire! He’s burning us down! 
It’s Janos, Janos!’ 

With one wild burst he half broke from their arms. They 
pulled him down fiercely. There was a short, sharp struggle, and 
a terrible thud. The next thing I knew, the Count was lying on 
the floor,in his turn, in a pool of blood, and Von Beneke and the 
servants were kneeling close above him. 

When they took him up at last, he was white in the face and 
stone-dead. He had broken a blood-vessel in his terror and 
excitement. 

And when Von Beneke came to examine the retina next day 
at leisure he said that at the exact moment of death the whole 
world must have seemed one vast blur of light, one vivid blaze of 
fire, to the diseased vision of that self-condemned murderer. 


GRANT ALLEN, 





Mabella’s Edith. 
I. 


THE drawing-room of Mabella Davey’s cottage, near Bushey Park, 
was neat as a new shoe, simple and sober as a violet, fresh as out- 
of-doors. Here, on a certain Sunday afternoon in the twenty- 
fourth June of her life, Mabella sat entertaining a visitor, who, 
at the door, had been modest enough to ask only for Mrs. Pike ; 
she was at church, but would be back in twenty minutes, if Mr. 
Etlinger liked to wait. 

Mabella, at this time, shone nightly, a fast-rising star of the 
Parthenon Theatre. Off the stage, she did not use paint, and 
usually seemed like a pale sister of the admired young actress, a 
sister with the same features and flexible nymph-like figure and 
extraordinary abundance of fair hair; a charming, dreaming, re- 
served Miss Davey, gentle, but careless of pleasing, and it was 
somehow as if she had a magic circle drawn round her, invisible 
and impassable. 

Meanwhile, unfortunate Wentworth Etlinger was passionately, 
though as yet very covertly, in love with Mabella. He now 
leaned forward in his chair opposite to her, a tall, lean, broad- 
shouldered man, with a well-shaped head on which dullish brown 
hair lay particularly straight. He had a youthful regular cast of 
face, and clear serious light-coloured eyes ; his skin was darkened 
and reddened, and the very texture of it injured, by reckless ex- 
posure to tropical sun and storm. 

Conversation languished. 

Wentworth appeared to disadvantage; he was silent and 
constrained. Mabella talked certainly, and even had an unusual 
air of animation about her, but she was preoccupied ; asked the 
same question twice, laughed without cause—she who was little 
given to laughter; played restlessly—such a trick was also unlike 
her—with the riband at her waist. 

Wentworth observed her in perplexity. 

Suddenly a handsome girl of four or five, dressed entirely in 
white, ran in through the open French window, and threw herself 
against Mabella’s knees. 

‘ Will you come and play now, Mabsweet?’ she asked, fondling 
up close under the girl’s face, She was told to go and shake hands 
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with Mr. Etlinger, did it gravely, and then fell back on Mabella’s 
lap. 

Mabella pushed the dark damp rings of hair off the radiant 
brow. ‘Tell us what you are playing at,’ she said. 

‘Oh, Queenaneenies! You know, Mabsweet,’ shaking her 
body about in her loose frock and looking across at Wentworth, 
with half-shut eyes. ‘I live in a house with wild rabbits and 
someone comes knocking at the door, and next after’— (whispering) 
* Queenaneenies—yow know.’ 

She closed her mouth hard before smiling, as if on purpose to 
press out the deepest of all dimples. 

‘I will play after tea,’ said Mabella—the child broke from her 
—‘don’t run in the sun, darling Edith.’ 

‘I have my sun-hat,’ cried Edith, and the gay red cheeks and 
white ribands and bare legs and stream of curls danced out 
again into the garden. 

How caressing was the voice she had used with the child! 
thought Wentworth ; how her tender arms pressed it! He made 
a remark on the beauty of the little girl. Mabella raised her eyes 
sparkling with pleasure to his face; then blushed deeply and 
looked down. 

It was too much for Wentworth. He started to his feet, and 
in a moment was expatiating on his own demerits and devotion ; 
his admiration of Mabella’s genius and how he.suffered from the 
fact of her exercising it in public. He begged pardon, to be sure, 
for presuming to suppose that she could ever let a thought of hers 
rest on him, but at the same time maintained that if, as would 
be wisest, suitors for her hand were to be measured by—by—here 
he broke down in his speech, which had been made with such fire 
and rapidity that interruption was impossible. In the end, his 
voice, not words, failed him. 

Mabella got up from the sofa, amazed and very pale. 

‘ Tam sorry—so sorry,’ she said in a low voice ; ‘I—Mr. Etlinger 
—I am already—I—yesterday’—her colour rose again and she 
lifted her head with an unconscious speaking movement of pride, 
‘I am engaged to Mr. Cralsharp.’ 

Wentworth managed to falter out one strange word, ‘Certainly.’ 

‘I am very sorry,’ Mabella repeated, ‘but you have seen me so 
little,’ she went on, looking pensively away from him, ‘I don’t 
understand.’ 

‘I believe,’ said Wentworth, gazing at her, ‘I had no right to 
speak. I beg your pardon. May you be very happy.’ 

He had recovered his self-control, and spoke so earnestly and 
artlessly that tears burst from Mabella’s eyes, 
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‘Oh! don’t grieve,’ said Wentworth. ‘God bless you, Miss 
Davey; good-bye.’ 

He touched her delicate hand; the pale soft cheek and deep 
eyes, and hair of incomparable fineness and fairness, swam before 
him in a last vision; the child from the garden called loudly, 
‘ Mabsweet, Mabsweet.’ Wentworth left her. 

Going out at the garden gate, he almost ran against a largely- 
made robust lady of some fifty-five years, richly dressed, and with 
her hair arranged under her bonnet in antique-looking grey curls, 
which suited her square face. 

This was Mrs. Pike, the most active, imperturbable, clear- 
headed, outspoken, odd and trustworthy of elderly widows.’ She 
was not related to Mabella Davey, but the young actress addressed 
her as Aunt Theresa, and went nowhere without her. 

‘Gracious, Wentworth!’ she exclaimed, getting a tighter 
hold of her Church Service, ‘ where are you running to?’ 

‘TI was sorry to miss you,’ said Wentworth, in some confusion ; 
‘I was returning, in fact, to London.’ 

Mrs. Pike gave him a keen glance. 

‘You haven’t been so absurd!’ she said immediately ; but her 
action was kinder than her words; she took him by the arm, as a 
comrade of his own sex might have done, and turned and walked 
beside him. 

‘I had better have let my friendship with your poor dear 
mother lie,’ she remarked, applying the sharp brass-bound corner 
of her Church Service vigorously to her nose, ‘ instead of having 
you down here and making a fuss over you, on the strength of it.’ 

‘No, no,’ protested Wentworth, ‘ don’t say that.’ 

‘Well, who can say?’ Mrs. Pike continued, in a minute or 
two. ‘ After all, my dear Wentworth, this may be a capital thing 
for you. Now the dry soil has been broken up, I shall expect, let 
me tell you, a second shoot ; and really, it is high time you thought 
of settling. Pray don’t go back to the haunts of the alligator. 
Try and see something of English family life. Dear me! nice 
sweet, fresh, lively, pretty girls grow all over the place as thick as 
roses. I see them everywhere, in clusters, whole clusters; look 
about you, Wentworth.’ 

But Wentworth had not heard a word. 

‘What is Mr. Cralsharp?’ he asked. 

‘ A sort of business-dandy,’ said Mrs. Pike ; ‘a poor match for 
Mabella. I am annoyed about it, but the girl’s heart is gone’ 
(Wentworth’s arm trembled under her grasp); ‘so, what can one 
do? His recommendations? let me see! He comes of an old 
family, has good looks, a gentlemanly manner, and one little girl’. 
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‘A widower ?’ 

‘Exactly. A fine child—Mabella quite silly about her, of 
course. She came to stay at Parkside Cottage yesterday, and we 
expect her papa to dinner.’ 

‘When are they to be married?’ said Wentworth. 

Mrs. Pike replied crossly, ‘ At once, I believe.’ 


Wentworth disregarded the advice she had given him, and re- 
turned to his adventurous wanderings. 


II. 


THREE years went by before he was againin England. Coming 
to London, where he found himself more lonely than in the heart 
of a South American forest, he took rooms at an unfashionable 
monster hotel. The very day after his arrival, the following 
paragraph in a weekly paper caught his eye: 

‘We hear with deep regret that it is not probable Mrs. Cralsharp 
will be able to resume her dramatic career. The inflammation of 
the eyes from which she is suffering (caused, it will beremembered, 
by an accident with a lamp in her dressing-room at the theatre) 
is of a serious nature, and her medical advisers are of opinion that, 
even if they succeed in saving her sight, she must never again 
encounter the glare of the stage. We can ill spare Mrs. Cralsharp’s 
rapidly maturing talent and romantic elegance of person,’ &c. &e. 

Wentworth hurried to the Parthenon Theatre. He learnt that 
Mrs. Cralsharp was living entirely at Parkside Cottage, in former 
days her modest holiday resort; Mrs. Pike was with her. 

It was now June again, with parched blossoms lingering on 
the mass of lilac-bushes by the imitation-rustic front door, at 
which Wentworth presented himself early in the afternoon, and 
before he could knock it was opened by Mrs. Pike. 

‘I saw you from the window, Wentworth,’ she said, as if, 
instead of supposing him to be thousands of miles away, she had 
gat there on the look-out for no other person. ‘ Come in.’ 

‘Is she—is Mrs. Cralsharp worse?’ asked Wentworth ; he read 
disaster in Mrs. Pike’s looks. 

‘No; better,’ she replied, pushing him before her into the 
dining-room, and closing the door. ‘Ah, Wentworth!’ she said, 
with an unwonted softening of her massive judicial countenance, 
‘I like to act for myself and by myself as a rule, and neither 
Mabella nor I make many friends; I was wondering just now 
whom to take into my counsel—and see, you appear.’ 
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‘What is the matter ?’ said Wentworth. 

‘Cralsharp,’ said Mrs. Pike violently, ‘Cralsharp has got the 
child.’ Observing his bewilderment, ‘What?’ she cried, ‘you 
don’t know ?’ 

‘I know nothing,’ said Wentworth, catching his breath. 

Mrs. Pike sat down, and leaning her elbows on the table, 
supported her face in her hands. 

‘The man my poor girl married,’ she said slowly, ‘ against my 
advice, in mad haste—the haste was to please him, of course—the 
man Cralsharp, she found horribly soon to be a heartless, shame- 
less, evil liver; a varnished-over piece of depravity, a cruelly 
accomplished impostor; a creature disowned and discarded by his 
own family. He was on the brink of ruin when he came across 
Mabella, and took her as a money-fountain—merely that !’ 

Wentworth stood by, looking down, with fixed silent features, 
like an Indian at the stake. 

‘Go on,’ he said, in a low voice. 

‘She lived with him nearly a year,’ said Mrs. Pike, ‘ before 
they separated. Mabella dotes on Cralsharp’s child. She says 
that, when first her eyes were opened to her husband’s real 
character, she should have lost her reason, but for Edith. Well, 
in her despair, she clung to one idea—she determined to save 
Edith from her father. The arrangement proposed was this: 
Cralsharp to receive regularly two-thirds of Mabella’s salary, on 
the condition of his never attempting any personal communication, 
either with her or the child. By-the-by, Cralsharp has no affection 
for Edith; he is devoid of affection. Mabella declared she would 
leave the stage if he refused these terms; Cralsharp did not 
refuse them. And during the last two years, Mabella has ad- 
vanced very much in her profession, and what with her studies 
and successes, and her pleasure in the child, she has pieced up 
her life, and then I came back to her—she wanted me again. 
Now, Wentworth, grasp the position.’ 

Here Mrs. Pike leaned back in her chair, and holding up one 
of her sinewy hands, stiffly moved forward the first finger. 

‘Mabella is upstairs,’ she said, ‘a prisoner in a darkened 
room ; the inflammation in her eyes is subsiding ; the doctor said 
yesterday, “ I have good hopes of her sight, but don’t relax in your 
care ; above all, at ANY cost, keep the brain quiet.”’ 

She moved forward the second finger— 

‘Cralsharp has got the child.’ 

The third finger— 

‘Mabella knows nothing.’ She dropped her hand, and, taking 
a more everyday tone, went on; ‘ Edith was a little bit ailing; her 
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chest is delicate. She fretted at not being allowed all day in 
Mabella’s room, and we decided to send her for a week to my 
sister at Ramsgate. Six days ago, she left this house, with her 
nurse, Susan Green. The woman took her straight to Cralsharp, 
and in the evening I received this.’ 

She took from a velvet bag hanging at her side a note, which 
she handed to Wentworth. He read: 


Dear Madam,—Altering my original intention as communicated 
to you, on receiving the information that Mrs. Cralsharp is, for 
a most regrettable reason, obliged to relinquish the stage, I beg to 
tell you that I have, after all, made a fresh arrangement for the 
education of my daughter. I was obliged to refrain from advising 
you of this beforehand, as I am sorry to say I could not be 
sure but that you and Mrs. Cralsharp, actuated by unwillingness 
to part from Edith, might attempt removing and concealing her. 
If my suspicion has been misplaced, I beg to apologise. I will 
not have Edith’s mind unsettled by any parting scenes before I 
take her abroad, so I do not give her address, but shall be happy 
to answer any questions concerning her. Letters sent to the care 
of P. Johns, harness-maker, Buckingham Palace Road, will find 
me. I trust that your interesting patient is progressing towards 
recovery.—Faithfully yours, 

ARTHUR CRALSHARP. 


© You need not think,’ said Mrs. Pike, as Wentworth returned 
the letter, ‘that he really means to take the child abroad. No, 
no! He fancies me to be a wealthy saving woman, he knows what 
I feel for Mabella, and he wants, as usual, money down.’ 

She rose and paced the room. a 

‘Yes;’ she said, ‘and my plan is to adopt Edith formally, 
but before signing the necessary papers, how much will he ask ? 
There,’ she frowned, ‘I hate telling you, Wentworth; I tell nobody; 
but it can’t be helped. My property brings me in exactly three 
hundred a year. What will he take? I can’t beggar myself, 
and yet ’— her ample chest swelled—‘ Mabella has had no nurse 
but me,’ she said, as if apologising ; ‘and a week ago I began tg 
think her sight would be spared. Iread pretended messages from 
my sister at Ramsgate. I hope I shall be forgiven, yet lying makes 
me sick; and it can’t go en indefinitely; to-morrow, she expects 
Edith back.’ 

‘Money!’ said Wentworth. ‘That need not trouble you, I 
have plenty.’ 

Mrs. Pike stopped in her walking up and down, and turned 
round on him. Her grey eyes flashed in her head. 
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‘You? Oh, no! impossible!’ she cried. 

‘Strange you should speak so,’ said Wentworth, with a melan- 
choly smile. 

‘Can’t you see, Wentworth,’ said Mrs. Pike impatiently, ‘ that 
under the circumstances, for us to accept such an offer from you, 
would be indelicate, indecorous—I repeat it— impossible ?’ 

Wentworth’s face crimsoned over. 

‘You don’t display your usual generosity of mind,’ he said 
quickly. ‘Pardon me; but did you call me in here, to stand and 
listen patiently to your account of her suffering and danger, and 
reply and go away, when money—money,’ he said again bitterly, 
‘and I a rich man, as riches are spoken of’—here he lost the 
thread of his speech—‘ what ?’ he exclaimed, ‘ money would serve 
her? and because—you force me to speak out—because, though 
I shall see her face no more, still, as saints are adored, so, apart 
from and above all creatures, I never cease to think of her— 
because of that, I am denied, mistrusted, thrust off—why did you 
call me in?’ 

‘Wentworth!’ cried Mrs. Pike, greatly agitated, ‘it is not for 
myself. Mabella, when she is safe, must know the truth ; Mabella 
would not allow it.’ 

‘And how should any soul,’ said Wentworth, ‘ unless we speak, 
learn that the money was mine? You must let me take the affair 
in hand for you; how is a woman to deal with this man? But I 
go from you to him; your old friend’s son acts as your plenipo- 
tentiary; what plainer?’ 

‘So you propose that you should give the money and I take 
the credit ?’ objected Mrs. Pike. 

‘Credit!’ groaned. Wentworth. ‘Oh, good Heaven!’ 

He turned away from her and walked to the window, and stood 
there as if beaten. 

It was the best thing he could have done. 

Mrs. Pike’s combative instincts, which were strong, forsook 
her at the sight. She followed him. 

‘Wentworth,’ she said, ‘have it your own way.’ 

There was a gentle knock at the hall door. 

‘Do you only guess that Cralsharp is ready to sell his right in 
the child,’ said Wentworth, turning round to Mrs. Pike, ‘or have 
you tried him?’ 

‘I wrote about it,’ said Mrs. Pike. ‘Of course he did not 
admit, when he answered me, that his plan had been laid, from 
the first, with the view of having Edith bought back; but he 
said—and put it so as to sound quite’ pretty—that if I chose to 
Cc 
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compensate him for his loss in the child, and undertake to provide 
for her afterwards, he was ready to hear , 

A young servant-girl brought in a card. Mrs. Pike took it, 
with a singular change of countenance. 

‘Very well, Lizzie; I will be in the drawing-room directly.’ 

‘Cralsharp!’ she said to Wentworth, boldly, but at the same 
time she had a fit of nervous trembling. 

‘So much the better,’ Wentworth replied. ‘Time is precious.’ 


IIT. 


WHEN Cralsharp rose and came forward in Mabella’s blue-an 1- 
white drawing-room, Wentworth experienced some surprise. He 
saw a man several years younger than himself, dark, and strikizgly 
handsome, though much wasted in face and figure; his eyelids 
were very full, which gave the eyes the appearance of an habitual 
droop; but when he looked up, their gaze was liquid and melan- 
choly, and, far from suggesting craft, seemed even wanting in 
ordinary quickness of observation. He was well dressed, and his 
manner on this occasion was perfectly quiet and easy. 

‘Have you a good account to give of your patient?’ he en- 
quired of Mrs. Pike, who stood before him with tightened mouth 
and her hands clasped behind her back. His voice was low, a 
trifle hoarse. 

‘Mr. Cralsharp,’ said Mrs. Pike, flushing, ‘this is a business 
meeting.’ 

‘It is what you please,’ said Cralsharp. 

His black eyes wandered musingly from her to Wentworth. 

‘Mr. Etlinger,’ said Mrs. Pike, ‘an old friend just returned 
from abroad, who will kindly act for me. Whatever arrangement 
he agrees to I am prepared to ratify.’ 

Cralsharp sighed. ‘Yes?’ he said, half absently. 

‘So I leave you,’ said Mrs. Pike. 

She went out, her hands still knotted behind her, working 
hard in one another. . 

Wentworth looked at Cralsharp and said shortly, 

‘How much do you expect ?’ 

Cralsharp sat down, took a scrap of paper out of his waistcoat 
pocket, scribbled something on it in pencil, folded the paper, and 
pushed it across a small table, near which his chair was placed ; 
the table stood between him and Wentworth. 

Wentworth opened the paper and considered it a moment in 


silence, 
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‘It is a good deal,’ he remarked. 

‘Yes,’ said Cralsharp. 

Again Wentworth was silent, looking at the paper; Cralsharp 
looked at nothing. 

‘One question,’ said Wentworth. 

Cralsharp turned civilly towards him. 

_ €There will be a delay of a few days,’ said Wentworth, ‘ before 
you can put your hand on the money.’ 

‘ Naturally,’ Cralsharp replied. 

‘You shall have what security you please,’ said Wentworth ; 
‘but the lady I represent will not consent to—to the sacrifice of 
such a sum as this, unless you engage to give up the little girl at 
once—to-day.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Cralsharp; ‘I raise no objection. As to 
security,’ he added, ‘I shall be contented, Mr. Etlinger, with your 
word.’ 

‘Mrs. Pike will sign you a note later, if you please,’ said 
Wentworth coldly. 

‘Very good,’ said Cralsharp. 

There were ten minutes more spent in talk not necessary to 
be set down, and then Cralsharp went away. Mrs. Pike rushed in. 

‘It is done,’ said Wentworth. ‘He asked, would you send for 
Edith? I will fetch her myself, with your leave. I am to meet 
him in a couple of hours at an address he has given me.’ 

Mrs. Pike wiped away a few tears. 

‘I have been with Mabella,’ she said. ‘She is asleep. In- 
stead of teasing my brain for a new story to deceive her with, 
I sat and watched her in peace. And now, Wentworth, how much 
is this to cost?’ 

‘Oh,’ said Wentworth quietly, ‘I think the price is pretty fair.’ 


Cardigan Crescent, the place indicated by Cralsharp, was a 
short street of narrow, three-storied, half-unlet, sordid though not 
small houses, in a desolate outskirt of North London. As Went- 
worth alighted from his cab, a second drove up; Cralsharp’s hand- 
some head nodded gaily to Wentworth out of it, and he sprung 
on the pavement like a boy. From the excitement in his manner 
and the remarkable swimming brightness of his eye, Wentworth 
supposed him to have been drinking. ‘Don’t knock,’ he said, 
standing at the foot of the three dismal steps up to the front 
door; ‘I have a latch-key. We will give Miss Edith and the 
lady who has charge of her a surprise. No doubt,’ he went on, 
without making the least pause and staring smilingly up at 
Wentworth, ‘a single absorbing interest claws one through life 
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more agreeably than anything else—quicker too! It does not 
signify what the thing is, once it gets a proper hold on a man, 
eh? You have a passion for travel; now, does that last ?’ 

Wentworth raised his hand to the knocker. 

‘You are in a hurry,’ said Cralsharp, darting up the steps and 
thrusting his key into the door. ‘ Lovely, the devotion of an old 
friend!’ Here he indulged in a silent fit of laughter. 

Entering, Wentworth asked, where was the child? Cralsharp 
pointed to the door of a disordered faded sitting-room. 

‘Walk in,’ he said; ‘I will bring her to you.’ 

Wentworth heard him go upstairs. 

There was a short interval of time; all silent. Then a horrid 
sound, which seemed the cry of a hurt and infuriated animal, 
flew through the house. It was followed by words spoken out in 
a high key; but Wentworth recognised Cralsharp’s hoarse tones, 
and at the same time knew that it was he who had shrieked so 
strangely ; the words were these: 

‘You devil! you have killed her!’ 

‘ Devil of hell yourself! ’ cried a woman’s voice. ‘ Offer to strike 
me, and I’ll bring the neighbourhood round this door. Oh! don’t 
think I am tame. Kill her, did I? I killed her?’ By this 
time Wentworth had ascended the first flight of stairs, at the top of 
which Cralsharp and the woman were standing, and she turned 
with a passionate gesture to the new-comer. ‘He brought’ her 
here,’ she said, ‘ driving on a chill night without cloak or covering ; 
she began coughing the minute she got inside the house, and 
what with that, and the “ Mabsweet, Mabsweet,” she kept up con- 
tinually, like the bleat of a lamb, I scarcely had a quiet half-hour 
with the child. I bought her toys and French sweets, as you 
desired,’ she went on, glancing at Cralsharp, who, with his whole 
body quivering and his face in dark strange-coloured spots, ap- 
peared for the time deprived of speech, ‘and I took her to the 
marionettes the first day, but she wouldn’t see them; I never 
watched such wilful pining. I wrote to you twice she was poorly; 
did you not ask for your letters? and am I to blame for that? I 
suppose so. And I got her a night-mixture at the chemist’s ; but 
she grew worse, so I sent for a doctor; and he came once, and I 
was to keep her warm in bed; and he came again and said she 
would do nicely. He was a clever fellow, too, wasn’t he? In four 
hours from that time she breathed her last. It was strange, I 
must admit. A little while before she did seem much better— 
left off asking for Mabsweet and wanted to have her clothes on; 
so I lit a fire and got her up, and made her recline in my easy 
chair; and she stayed there very quiet till, all at once, she began 
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talking to herself—not complaining; she was quite cheerful and 
childish then, I thought, though I could not exactly make out 
what she said; but in a few minutes she turned round her head 
and died. The sight and the suddenness emptied the heart out 
of my breast; I feel so ill I don’t know how to get over it; and 
then to end all, he comes’—she pointed at Cralsharp—‘ did you 
hear him ?—he—he comes and accuses and abuses me.’ 

She was a woman of about thirty-two, with youth spoiling 
fast in her plump, rich-complexioned face, and a noble figure 
disguised by some sort of dressing-jacket which was drawn care- 
lessly over a dirty silk skirt. Cralsharp, before she had done 
speaking, turned away and flung himself back against the passage 
wall. He broke again into frenzy, cursing his ill luck, writhing, 
stamping, sobbing aloud actually; and then he addressed himself 
to Wentworth and the woman, and began wildly enumerating the 
particular causes of his mercenary despair. There was something 
indescribably terrible in his aspect and unconscious self-exposure. 
The woman, contemplating that gesticulating,raving, lonely figure, 
grew pale. 

‘Don’t—pray don’t behave so,’ she said timidly. ‘ You'll lose 
your mind unless you try to compose yourself.’ 

She would have taken him by the arm, but Wentworth pre- 
vented her. 

‘Excuse me,’ he said ; ‘I would advise your leaving him alone. 
Can you show me the room where the child died ?’ 

She conducted him to the end of the landing and opened a door. 
* Ah, he is not the man he was,’ she said, as if to herself, in a low 
tone. Then to Wentworth, ‘She has not been dead an hour.’ 

It was a good-sized bed-room, ill kept, but with some light 
new-looking furniture in it; two pots of pink geranium in full 
flower stood by the window; on the dressing-table there was a 
large doll. 

Wentworth walked to the bed. The body of Edith lay on it, 
still dressed, in a short light frock. Wentworth had seen her 
only once, a restless being, full of summer heat and play; the limbs 
were longer now and noticeably slenderer—the child having come 
to that age when infant roundness of form disappears—but Went- 
worth well remembered the faultless little features, and the dark 
ringlets on the neck. Hestood for a time, gazing down in silence, 
with pangs of heart, at the unreproaching sweet face. Cralsharp 
entered the room. The likeness between father and child struck 
Wentworth strongly. He fixed his eyes on Cralsharp, not in in- 
- dignation, but with a solemn piercing look of pity. Cralsharp put 
up his hands, as if avoiding something, and hurried from the room. 
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Mrs. Norton (so the woman of the house called herself) came 
and stood by Wentworth. 

‘Poor beauty!’ she said. ‘If she were to speak, she would 
tell you I did what I could.’ 

A bell rang in the lower part of the house. 

‘That is Mrs. Silverwood, a—a person I sent for,’ said Mrs. 
Norton, glancing in a scared way at the bed. 

The bell rang again. 

‘So Anne has loitered!’ exclaimed Mrs. Norton sharply. She 
went out. Wentworth lingered. <A cold fear was with him. 
Were Mabella’s eyes doomed? Alas! in their weakness, must the 
fatal tears drop from them? What hope remained? What 
scheme? What was to follow? He knelt down by the dead child 
and covered his face with his hands. Some minutes passed, be- 
fore not a sound, but a sudden consciousness that he was no longer 
alone in the room, made him start up. A middle-aged person of 
a sbrewd countenance and composed, or rather, hard demeanour, 
had come noiselessly in, and taken her stand at the foot of the 
bed. Wentworth viewing her as if he saw an apparition, she 
said with incredible calmness : 

‘I beg pardon, sir; Mrs. Norton sent me. The gentleman 
has destroyed himself. I was to tell you. Mrs. Norton says he 
used to threaten it, when things went cross with him. He got in 
a dressing-room, where there are some razors, and he lies in his 
blood.’ 


At a little past eight o’clock on the evening of the same day, 
Wentworth and Mrs. Pike stood in the drawing-room of Parkside 
Cottage, and eyed one another, like conspirators. Mrs. Pike 
was trying to elaborate a probable tale for Mabella’s ear. ‘ But 
you see,’ she said for the second time, ‘it is particularly unfortu- 
nate. Mabella knows that my sister starts for Malta to-morrow, 
to meet her husband; how am I to account for Edith’s being de- 
tained ? If I say she is ill, that will be as bad as anything, and 
though we did think very highly of perfidious Susan Green, 
Mabella would never hear of leaving the child alone with a 
servant. 

Wentworth sighed. 

‘My thoughts go round and round; do, for mercy’s sake, help 
me,’ said Mrs. Pike with considerable sharpness. 

‘What can I say?’ asked Wentworth gloomily. ‘I have a 
foreboding notion that ingenuity will be wasted. When calamity 
is in the air, before long the very air tells of it.’ 

In gathering dusk, for no candles were lighted, they stood at 
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the further end of the room, opposite the door, which was shut to 
all appearance, but had really sprung ajar. As Wentworth spoke, 
it was pushed open. There stood a motionless figure in a white 
wrapping-gown, and Mabella’s face was white, and white too was 
the handkerchief across her eyes. Her rich silken hair still shone, 
pale gold; otherwise, she was totally changed. The fair untouched 
fanciful girl whom Wentworth had loved and lost, was gone. In 
her place, he saw a woman, whose features, when not tricked out 
for the public, had now scarcely any eye-taking charm—a woman 
marked by suffering. She came groping towards them. Mrs. 
Pike’s wearied brain gave way, and she remained staring before 
her, and wringing her hands, as if struck helpless. Wentworth 
ran forward. Mabella snatched one of his hands in both hers, 
with a cold violent grasp. 

‘Tell me the truth,’ she said, quickly panting out her words. 
‘I have been soothed and deluded. I guessed at something 
wrong this afternoon, but they gave me good answers—and then 
I had a fearful dream of Edith—I woke—I could not sit alone in 
my darkness—I crept down—I followed. Calamity—calamity in 
the air! He has taken her from me, I know it—tell me so—tell, 
tell me—where is she? In what place? With what people? 
My innocent! My innocent!’ 

Wentworth said steadily, ‘ Edith is with God.’ 

At this, Mrs. Pike wept; but it was strange to see what an 
alteration came over Mabella. Leaning against Wentworth, in 
merely physical weakness, she let her convulsively strained arms 
drop down by her side, and drew a long, soft breath. He thought 
it was as if at that moment her inward eyes were opened, and 
she looked on the joyful spirit of the child. 

‘Edith,’ she whispered, ‘little Edith! My dear, dear little 
girl!” 


This heaven-sent serenity of temper endured; never was 
bitter loss more meekly and courageously borne. And though 
Edith’s story must not be told to the children who have long 
since kissed Mabella’s mouth out of its saddest lines, they know 
her name and her picture, and round both, sweet secret fancies 
cluster of their own. Mabella has the sights of earth restored 
to her. True, her needle rusts and books are forbidden; but her 
beloved Wentworth and the little ones occupy her all day, and 
she can look admiringly into the intricate embroidery with which 
Aunt Theresa likes to adorn best frocks. 

WILLIAM GRANT, 

















How Doctor Mekieown robbed the National Gallery. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘BEG pardon, sir, but Doctor McKeown is in your quarters and 
wants to see you,’ said my servant, saluting me as he spoke. 

I was standing in the barrack square of Fort Brockhurst, near 
Gosport, where my battery was then stationed, and watching the 
gunners dispersing to their rooms, after their dismissal from the 
early morning parade, which is always held during the summer 
months, and is much detested by those officers upon whom it en- 
forces the good old custom of rising with the lark. 

‘Bother Doctor McKeown!’ said I; ‘I have had no breakfast 
yet, and you may just tell him to come over to the mess, and tell 
me what he wants there. What does he want, by the way?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ replied Gunner Smith, who, though an 
excellent servant, was not possessed of a very large amount of 
brain power. ‘ He said he wanted to see you very particular, and 
I was to tell you the moment you came back from parade. He 
was looking in your ‘ Bradshaw’ when I left.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I must see him, then,’ I grumbled, and pre- 
pared to mount the stairs to my quarters. ‘I wonder what is the 
matter? I hope he is not thinking of fighting a duel with Brock 
on French soil, and expecting me to be his second; he is quite 
capable of it.’ 

And so indeed the Doctor was. He was a thorough Irishman 
of the old school, full of fun and wit, and with an absolutely 
reckless propensity for practical jokes. He had only seen two 
years’ army service, and had already involved himself in as many 
scrapes as would have lasted an Englishman his lifetime. Still 
he was the life and soul of the station and an almost universal 
favourite with men and officers. Almost, but not altogether, for 
there were one or two victims of his talents, who had not yet for- 
given him for the tricks he had played them. And of these was 
Captain Brock of the 2nd Battalion King’s Royal Sunderland 
Regiment. He had been especially cruelly treated, for he had 
been a great friend of the Doctor, and had confided to the latter 
the secret of his attachment to a fair damsel of Southsea, and his 
desire for a téte-d-téte interview with the object of his affections. 

Unfortunately for the Doctor’s power to resist temptation, he 
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was well aware of the fact that Captain Brock’s subaltern wor- 
shipped from afar the fair sister of the young lady in question. 
This opened out too tempting a prospect to be resisted. The 
Doctor watched his opportunity every day that he chanced to be 
in Southsea with his friends—and that was pretty often. One 
afternoon, to his great delight, he saw that the sisters were 
separated. One had gone to take a sketch from the sea-wall of 
Southsea Castle, and the other, meanwhile, having hired one of 
the little pleasure boats on the beach, was lazily pulling up and 
down not far from the shore. Dr. McKeown rushed down to 
the pier, where he knew he should find both Captain Brock and 
Lieutenant Apthorp. After a whisper in the ear of each, those 
two gallant officers might have been remarked rapidly proceeding 
in different directions, the latter towards Southsea Castle and the 
former to the beach, where he hired a boat and pulled out to 
sea, with the hope of having a long conversation with his inna- 
morata. 

Judge of the disgust of both gentlemen when, having severally 
reached the objects of their quest, they found that the Doctor had 
sent them to the wrong ladies. It was too late to retreat, and 
neither Brock nor Apthorp had the courage to declare to the 
ladies beside them that a mistake had been made ; consequently, 
as the feminine nature is prone to jealousy, and each girl found 
herself bored with the companionship of a man she did not care 
for, while her own lover paid attentions elsewhere, it is not to be 
wondered at that the upshot of the affair was a decided coolness 
between the sisters themselves, between them and their lovers, 
and between Brock and Apthorp—a state of affairs which was so 
hopelessly involved that Doctor McKeown was in ecstasies. 

As for Captain Brock, he vowed dire vengeance against his 
faithless friend, and I really thought, as I climbed the stone 
stairs that led to my quarters, that my idea about the duel might 
be a true one. If so, I resolved, of course, to have nothing to do 
with anything so ridiculous. My resolution, however, was not 
put to the test. I found McKeown, as my servant had told me, 
studying the pages of a ‘Bradshaw’ with great assiduity, and 
making notes on a piece of paper. But it was an English 
‘ Bradshaw,’ not the Continental one. 

‘What is the matter, McKeown ?’ I asked, as I entered the 
room. ‘Can’t it wait till I have had some breakfast. I have 
been up since half-past five o’clock, and am as hungry as a 
trooper.’ 

‘ Ah, now, can’t you get your servant to take your breakfast up 
here for once in a way?’ said the Doctor,in his melodious Irish 
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accent. ‘I have a whole pack of news to tell you, and I have to 
be down at the surgery in an hour to see the prisoners before the 
colonel tells them off. Do now, there’s a good chap.’ 

I had no particular objection to a chat with the Doctor, pro- 
vided I had something to eat first, so I despatched Gunner Smith 
to the mess for refreshments, and when they arrived and I had 
eracked the shell of my first egg, I told McKeown that I was 
ready to hear his story. 

‘We had a high old time of it last night,’ said he. ‘ You 
know I dined with the old 200th at Fort Rowner. They beat us 
Irish all to nothing, those fellows, in the way of drinking, and I 
have an awful “head” this morning. What finished me entirely 
was when they asked me if I liked a C.B. or a K.C.B. the best. 
I said a K.C.B. Would you believe it? they gave me a glass of 
Kummel, one of Curacao, and one of liqueur brandy, all mixed 
together, and told me that was a K.C.B. in their mess. I give 
you my honour I would have thought I was drunk, coming home 
last night, only that when I got near the Brockhurst drawbridge I 
saw there were two lights over it, and not one as usual. So then 
I knew I was all right, for of course I couldn’t have noticed a 
change like that if I had not had all my senses about me. You 
needn’t laugh ; I tell you that is a very pretty example of logic, as 
good as anything I ever heard in Trinity College. If the man that 
wrote “ Locke on the Human Understanding” were only alive, 
I'd send it to him to put in his book.’ 

‘Did you come to see me at this hour of the morning to teach 
me logic?’ I asked, still laughing. 

‘No! it wasn’t that, nor yet to tell you howI shut up old 
Colonel Tupper of the Cubicles. You know his regiment has 
never seen any active service, and very sore they are about it. 
The old chap hates Irishmen, and he laughed at my accent last 
night—as if everyone didn’t know that the Irish speak English 
better than the English themselves—so I thought I would take 
the cheek out of him. He was sitting just opposite me, and could 
hear every word I said to the man who was next me at dinner— 
Captain Balfe of the 200th—you know him. “ Balfe,” said I,in a 
loudish whisper, “I'll tell you a good story, but mind you don’t 
repeat it.” I saw the old Colonel cock his ears to listen, and I 
knew I had him, so I went on, just loud enough for him to hear. 
“‘There’s an old soldier in the Cubicles,” said I, “ who gets drunk 
every pay-day as regular as clockwork. Last week made his 
twelfth case this year; so he was brought before the Colonel to 
be remanded for a court-martial. ‘Atkins,’ says the Colonel, ‘is 
it not most disgraceful for you to come before me again so soon? 
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Look here sir!’ (holding up his Company Defaulter Sheet) ‘ this 
leaf is quite full, and I shall have to open a new one to-day!’ 
‘Well, sir,’ says Atkins, ‘if you want to save paper, couldn’t you 
enter my crime on the colours? there’s plenty of room there!’”’ 

I roared with laughter. 

‘It was true, too,’ said McKeown; ‘ that is the best part of it. 
Atkins told me himself when I saw him before he went to the 
cells. I watched old Tupper out of the corner of my eye while I 
was telling the story, and he got redder and redder and swelled with 
rage like a turkey-cock, till I thought he would burst his waist- 
coat. But he daren’t say a word, as I was supposed to be speaking 
to Balfe in confidence, and, besides, he was afraid that the story 
might become public property. He left soon after that, and I 
don’t think he will make any more jokes about my Irish accent.’ 

‘Well, you have cheek!’ I remarked. 

‘I’ve too much, I’m afraid!’ said McKeown piteously. ‘I got 
myself into an awful scrape after that. Some of them were 
talking about Gaboriau’s novels and the French detective system ; 
and I said that I knew nothing of French detectives, but that as for 
the English ones, any Irishman would be a match for the whole of 
them. They laughed at that, and I got my back up, and said I 
would undertake to humbug the whole of them myself if they made 
it worth my while. We had all had a good deal to drink, and the 
end of it was that I took the odds at two to one all round, that I 
would steal a picture out of the National Gallery in broad daylight, 
and carry it down to Brockhurst without being caught. I made 
notes of all the bets, and I find I stand to lose 500/. or to win 
1,0001. So I must go through with it, for I have barely 500 
shillings in the world, let alone pounds, But it will be a ticklish 
job, and no mistake.’ 

I stared at him open-mouthed. The idea of any man in his 
senses undertaking so utterly impossible a feat, was beyond any- 
thing I could have imagined—even when the man was McKeown. 

‘Of course you can’t do it,’ I said; ‘and if you could, it would 
be nothing but robbery pure and simple. I will go over and see 
the fellows of the 200th, and represent to them that the bets 
cannot stand. None of them would hold you to it.’ 

‘Indeed, then, you'll do no such thing, said the Doctor; 
‘Darby McKeown isn’t the man to ask anyone to let him off a 
bet he has made. And as to robbery, of course I'll send the 
picture back, and no one will be a hair the worse. Steal it 
I will, and, what’s more, you'll be the man that will help me to 
do it.’ 


‘Thank you,’ said I. ‘Do you really think I am going to risk 
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my commission and all my prospects in life to help you to carry 
out one of your mad freaks? You will have to look for a partner 
elsewhere.’ 

McKeown looked at me. He had been favoured by nature 
with a countenance which entirely belied his character. His was 
an open boyish face, with plump, almost chubby cheeks, soft grey 
eyes, and a sensitive mouth. He never by any chance laughed at 
his own jokes, or seemed to see the point in them himself, which 
made their effect all the more overpowering. He now bore an 
expression of disappointment and dismay which touched me in 
spite of myself. 

‘Oh, but you must, Meares; I relied on you. Look here! I 
am in real earnest about this; it is almost a matter of life and 
death with me. I can’t afford to lose 500/., and my honour won’t 
allow me to try to get off the bet. I won’t bring you into any 
danger; I can promise you that. Just listen to my scheme, and 
you will see that you will be perfectly safe.’ And he opened his 
note-book. 

I am as weak as water; I confess it with shame; and the 
Doctor had a way with him which I could never resist. So, after 
another feeble remonstrance, I listened to his scheme. 

‘You and I get three days’ leave,’ began the remorseless 
Doctor, ‘and we walk into Portsmouth and take the train from 
there. We won’t go up to town by the Stokes Bay line, for if we 
did and any detective got on our track, it would bring him too 
near home to be pleasant. But you know there are dozens of 
officers walking into Portsmouth and out of it every day in the 
year, so we shall leave no clue. We will take return tickets, so that 
there may be no means of tracing us at the London ticket office. 
We will go up to town by the Mid-Sussex line to Victoria, and I 
propose that we return by the London and South-Western from 
Waterloo (those different lines from Portsmouth will be a great 
help to us). Now all I want you to do is to drive slowly past the 
National Gallery at 3 P.M. precisely, in a hansom cab. I will do 
my work inside and stroll out leisurely, and you will hail me and 
pick me up. Then we will drive across to Euston as if we meant 
to catch a train for the north. When we get there we will pay 
off the cab and enter the station, and, a few minutes later, leave 
it again. We take another hansom at the nearest cab-stand and 
drive to Waterloo, where we ought to be able to catch the 3.40 P.M. 
train; but even if we miss that we shall catch the 4.10 P.M., which 
will get us to Portsmouth at twenty minutes to seven. I shall 
take a cab to Fort Rowner, show the picture, pack it up, and 
forward it by parcel post the same night toa friend in London, who 
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will put a fresh cover on and redirect it to the N..tional Gallery— 
only this time it must go by letter post, regardless of cost, as they 
require parcels to be handed in over the counter, while a letter 
can be dropped into the big box in the General Post Office and 
leave no trace. Now, is that clear?’ 

‘ All but the most important point,’ I said; ‘namely, how you 
intend to get hold of the picture under the very noses of the 
police in the Gallery.’ 

Dr. McKeown smiled sweetly. 

‘I have some friends in London,’ he said; ‘a few medical 
students who are always ready fora lark. I mean to collect as 
many of them as I can, and also to buy a copy in oil of the 
smallest picture I can find belonging to the Gallery. I will take 
this under my coat with a sharp knife and a few drawing pins with 
small heads. My friends will make a crowd round the picture, 
with their backs to it, and begin discussing the merits of some 
painting on the opposite wall. While they conceal me I will cut 
out the real picture and stick in the copy with the drawing pins. 
Then I put the original under my coat, and slip away quietly. 
My friends will talk on for awhile and then move away, and the 
chances are that it will be half-an-hour or more before the busi- 
ness is discovered. If they arrest the men who covered me, they 
can all give their names and addresses and say with truth that 
they saw nothing of the robbery. But I have great hopes that 
they will be all safe at home before anyone discovers what has 
been done, and that we shall be well on our way to Portsmouth. 
Anyhow, the danger will be all inside the Gallery, not outside, 
and you will be safe enough ; so do help me, there’s a good fellow. 
I shall always remember it if you do.’ 

I shook my head gravely. 

‘Your plan is very ingenious, McKeown, but when you come 
to put it in practice you are sure to find a flaw'in it somewhere. 
Still, I will do what you want, though I believe I am a great fool 
for my pains. One comfort is, that if we are caught we may be 
able to hush the matter up if we make a clean breast of the whole 
affair from beginning to end. Anyhow, I don’t suppose they would 

send us to prison; but it would be nearly as bad if they should 
report us to the War Office. Our commissions would not be worth 
sixpence.’ 

‘Oh! we shan’t be caught,’ said the Doctor. ‘No fear of that. 
And you area real good fellow, Meares, and a friend in need. Now 
I must be off to see the prisoners, but I will come back in the 
afternoon and talk things over more fully.’ 

He left for the surgery, and I buckled on my sword and went 
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out to morning parade, feeling that it was a chance how much 
longer I should have the privilege of wearing that ornamental 
but very useless weapon. 


CHAPTER II, 


As an immediate sequence of the conversation recorded in the 
preceding chapter, the reader will not be surprised to hear that, 
on a fine afterncon in the month of June, I, Lieutenant Meares, 
of the X Battery, R Brigade, Royal Artillery, might have been 
seen alone in a hansom, which was proceeding at a leisurely pace 
up Northumberland Avenue. Dr. McKeown’s scheme had been 
successful so far. He had obtained a copy of a small picture, 
whose original was worth its weight in gold, frame and all, and I had 
seen him enter the National Gallery in the rear of seven or eight 
young men of the medical student type. But the most ticklish 
part of the undertaking was still to come, and as my cab turned 
into Trafalgar Square I thought it was about even betting whether 
my friend would appear at the top of the steps a free man ora hand- 
cuffed prisoner. Moreover, it now struck me, for the first time, 
that unless McKeown were fortunate enough to secure the picture 
exactly at the time agreed upon,I should be myself in a serious 
dilemma. I had hired my cab with the nominal end of proceeding 
to Euston Terminus, and had directed the Jehu to drive at a slower 
pace than had been adopted by his namesake of Israel, telling him 
my train was not due for an hour, so there was plenty of time. Never- 
theless, if McKeown were even ten minutes late in leaving the 
Gallery my cab would certainly be out of sight, for to drive back- 
wards and forwards in Trafalgar Square would be about the best 
means I could adopt of attracting the attention of the police. I 
had just made up my mind that the Doctor would have to look 
out for a hansom for himself and join me at Waterloo, when I saw 
him walking rapidly after my vehicle, just as the latter entered 
St. Martin’s Lane. 

He acted his part beautifully, not paying the least attention 
to the cab until I hailed him from it. Then his open countenance 
expanded with the joy of recognition of a long-lost friend, and he 
shook hands with me as if he had not seen me for years. So cool 
was he on the occasion that he made earnest inquiries as to the 
health of an imaginary maiden aunt of mine, and, indeed, became 
so engrossed in providing me with relations that I felt half in- 
clined to address him by his proper name and risk the success of 
the plan, just to put him out of countenance. However, I con- 
tented myself with asking him if, by any chance, he happened to 
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be going in the direction of Euston, as, if so, I could give him a 
lift. A minute later we were trotting briskly through Seven Dials, 

‘Have you got it ?’ I whispered. 

‘Of course I have!’ said the Doctor. ‘ And, what is more, I 
don’t believe a soul in the Gallery suspects the theft. I have half 
a mind to give the picture to you and go back to see the fun!’ 

‘ That you won't!’ said I. ‘You have done quite enough for 
one day. Don’t you think that “growler” behind us looks sus- 
piciously as if we were being followed ?’ 

‘ Who is to follow us?’ answered McKeown, not condescending 
to cast even a glance in the direction I had indicated. ‘I tell 
you, Meares, I wouldn’t give up my 1,0001. for 999. this minute, 
I am so sure of our success.’ 

‘TIoAAa petakd méder KUAUKOS Kal yeiNeos axpor, quoted I, 
with a remembrance of my school days. 

‘What does that gibberish mean?’ asked the Doctor. ‘ You 
are not trying to raise the devil, are you ?’ 

‘I will translate it for you to-night, if you like,’ said I. 

We reached Euston without mishap, and paid off our cab. 
After waiting a few minutes in the entrance hall of the station, till 
our Jehu was safely out of sight, we started again on foot, caught 
another hansom in the Euston Road, and drove off at a tearing 
pace for Waterloo. Once or twice, when our way lay through 
streets which were comparatively empty, I again inclined to the idea 
that we were being followed, but it seemed so improbable that I 
set the notion down to a guilty conscience. So many cabs of all 
sorts and descriptions are perpetually moving between the great 
railway stations. 

We had made such good use of our time that we reached 
Waterloo in good time for the 3.40 P.M. train, much to our satis- 
faction, as this is a quick train, and does not stop between London 
and Guildford. We took our seats in a first-class carriage, and 
then surveyed the crowd in the station, to see if there were any 
sign of a detective. I could find no one who at all answered to 
that description, except perhaps a tall man in a pea-jacket and 
with a great bushy beard, who stood with his hands in his pockets 
reading one of the time-tables on the wall. For the first time I 
began really to believe that our expedition was to prove a success, 

The starting bell rang, and the engine whistled. Just as the 
train was moving off our friend of the beard turned round 
quickly and made a rush for our carriage. He was hustled in by 
a porter, and the door slammed to.’ McKeown and I looked at each 
other with growing apprehension ; however, the man in the pea- 
jacket paid no attention whatever to us, but took a newspaper from 
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his pocket and buried his face behind it. Our minds were relieved 
again, and we began to think that our friend was only a man who 
had almost missed his train by carelessness. 

We ran on in silence for about half an hour, and then our 
neighbour leisurely laid his paper down and drew a handbill from 
his pocket, which he commenced to read, with an occasional glance 
atus. Doctor McKeown remarked that the carriage was very hot, 
and let down the window on his side. I could see he did not look 
at all comfortable, but whether the heat or his conscience was 
troubling him was another matter. I watched the man opposite 
like a bird fascinated by a snake. He, having finished his hand- 
bill, calmly drew a revolver from one pocket of his jacket and 
a pair of handcuffs from the other, and stood up. 

‘ John Spraggs, alias Jenkins,’ he said, looking straight at the 
Doctor, ‘I arrest you as an escaped convict. And you, sir,’ turning 
to me, ‘I also take in charge as aiding and abetting his escape!’ 

There was a clink of steel and in an instant poor Darby 
McKeown was handcuffed, and sat in the corner of the carriage 
the picture of dismay. Such a contretemps as this had been 
beyond his wildest fears. 

‘Glad to see you take it so quietly, Spraggs,’ said our captor. 
‘I was afraid I should have to use this,’ and here he tapped his 
revolver. ‘ You have had a long run of it, but you are nabbed at 
last.’ 

‘ But my name isn’t Spraggs!’ said the Doctor desperately. ‘I 
am Surgeon McKeown of the Army Medical Department, quartered 
at Gosport, and this gentleman is Lieutenant Meares of the Royal 
Artillery. You will get yourself into a nice mess by arresting an 
innocent man!’ 

Pea-jacket laughed. 

‘ That’s a good one, that is!’ he said. ‘And you are a nice in- 
nocent couple of officers out for a holiday. What made you both 
turn so pale just now when you saw me reading the handbill ? 
You can keep those stories for the Guildford magistrates; we 
shall be in the town in ten minutes, and then you can jaw as 
much as you like. Meanwhile, I will just take the liberty of 
searching you, Mr. Surgeon McKeown, if that is your last name.’ 

I leaned back in my seat in silent misery, waiting for the 
fatal picture to appear and condemn us. To my surprise, our 
captor, instead of rummaging McKeown’s pockets, contented him- 
self with passing his hand over his coat, and seemed himself very 
perplexed by something. The train began to slacken speed. 

Pea-jacket hastily unlocked the Doctor’s handcuffs, flung’ him- 
self back in his seat, and burst into a fit of laughter. 
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‘I think we are quits now, McKeown !’ said he, pulling off his 
beard and whiskers with one tug. ‘But where in the name of 
all that is wonderful have you hidden the picture ?’ , 

It was Captain Brock, and we both recognised him at once. I 
began to laugh, in the sudden relief of my feelings, but the Doctor 
gave utterance to a sound between a sob and a scream, and caught 
him by the throat. 

‘You confounded fool!’ he shouted. ‘You have ruined us 
all! I dropped the.picture out of the carriage window just before 
you put the handcuffs on !’ 

Brock gasped helplessly and McKeown released him, and; 
sitting down, buried his face in his hands. If anyone had looked 
in at the window as the train stopped at the Guildford platform he 
would have seen a picture of dismay which would have made the 
fortune of a painter. 

Fortunately tickets were inspected at Guildford, and we had 
time to recover ourselves a little. McKeown, who was not easily 
depressed, was the first to grasp the situation. 

‘Meares,’ said he, ‘we must just get out here and walk back 
along the line till we find that abominable picture, and if we don’t 
find it we had better make tracks for Australia! Yow can go on 
to Gosport, you know,’ turning to Captain Brock; ‘ you have had 
your revenge.’ 

‘McKeown,’ said Brock, ‘I solemnly assure you that, if I had 
known how things would have turned out, I would as soon have 
cut off my right hand as got you into such a mess. I only in- 
tended to take a rise out of you, that would make up for the trick 
you played me at Southsea. I promise you I won’t desert you 
now till we have got things straight again. We will sink or swim 
together, and there’s my hand on it !’ 

‘Well, I forgive you, said the Doctor, shaking hands with 
him. ‘ But now come on, there’s no time to be lost, as the pig 
said when he got through the fence of the pratee field !’ 

We got out of the train, surrendered our tickets, and made 
a detour to strike the railway about a mile from the station, so as 
not to be warned off the track. Then we commenced to plod 
slowly back towards London. 

‘If the old picture isn’t stolen by this time, it will be some- 
where on the line nearer Woking than Guildford,’ said McKeown ; 
‘so, Brock, you can beguile the weary way by telling us how you 
happened to be at Waterloo in the nick of time, and to know 
what was going on.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the Captain, ‘I heard something of your bet from 
one of the 200th, and I thought it would not be at all a bad chance 
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for playing a game of reversi with you. So I followed you up to 
town, took the next room to yours in your hotel, and have been 
“ shadowing ” every step you have taken since. I was outside 
the National Gallery when you came out, and had observed Meares 
in his hansom, so I chartered an old “ growler” to follow you. 
When you paid off the cab at Euston I knew it must be all a blind, 
and so I waited outside the station till you came out again. I 
was in a hansom just behind yours all the way to Waterloo, and 
got into the station immediately after you. As to the disguise, I 
provided myself with that before I started; the handcuffs are a 
pair belonging to the regimental guardroom, and the revolver is 
an old one of my own which hasn’t been loaded for years. I 
thought at first that I would arrest you for the robbery in the 
National Gallery, but then it occurred to me that it would be more 
of a joke to take you for an escaped convict, and see your fears of 
being taken before a magistrate. It would have been a real good 
joke if only you had not taken it so seriously.’ 

‘Well, what could I do?’ said McKeown. ‘ You see, if I had 
been brought before a justice with the picture upon me, the game 
would have been all up; whereas, if I had nothing contraband 
about me, I might be sure of getting off by calling witnesses to 
my identity. I wish to goodness that you had arrested me on the 
other charge.’ 

‘So do I,’ said I mournfully. ‘I don’t see what we are to do 
if we can’t find that picture. There will be a frightful row all 
over England about its loss.’ 

No one had any comfort to offer, and we toiled on for some 
hours along the line of rails, scrutinising every ditch and hedge, 
lest the wind might have blown the canvas away. But not a 
trace of it could we find. 

When we got within sight of Woking Station we called a halt, 
and looked blankly at each other. 

‘It’s gone!’ said poor Doctor McKeown. ‘We had passed 
Woking some distance when I threw it out of the window. 
Someone must have got hold of it.’ 

‘What are we to do now?’ asked I. 

‘We have another day’s leave unexpired,’ said the Doctor, 
after a moment’s refiection. ‘Let us strike across country to the 
village of Woking and sleep there for the night. We may hear 
something of the picture, and, anyhow, we can have another hunt 
for it in the morning.’ 

No one had any better advice to offer, so we three woebegone 
mortals, now very tired and hungry, trudged along over the waste 
lands of Surrey towards Woking. McKeown inquired, with a view 
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to the acquisition of knowledge, whether we had rather be in the 
lunatic asylum or the cemetery at that moment ; but he was the 
only one of the party who had the strength to joke. It was 
getting late in the evening, and the only object to be seen denot- 
ing the presence of man was a gipsy’s tent pitched in a sheltered 
hollow. We were just going towards it, with the hope that some 
of its inhabitants.might be induced by promise of reward to make 
a hunt upon the line of railway, when an old hag started out 
from a clump of trees and made signs that she wished to speak 
to us. 

‘She only wants to tell our fortunes,’ said I; ‘we have no time 
to waste.’ 

‘ Bedad, then, I’d like to have mine told this blessed minute !’ 
said the Doctor. ‘I don’t know whether I am most likely to be a 
K.C.B., an Australian farmer, or a convict at Portland, and one 
would like to have it settled! Come here, old lady!’ 

The old woman shambled up, looked us all over with her keen 
eyes, and then produced a roll of rags from under her arm. 

‘Would any of you, my fine gentlemen, buy a beautiful pic- 
ture of a poor woman for the sake of charity ?’ she said. 

To her alarm McKeown snatched the bundle from her and tore 
itopen. There, rolled up in a small compass, was the lost picture. 
We uttered a general shout of joy. The old witch would have 
run away, but Captain Brock cleverly caught her by the arm. 

‘Where did you get that?’ he asked sternly. 

She fell on her knees, and began to pray for mercy, and 
entreat us not to hand her over to the police. 

‘Police, indeed!’ said McKeown. ‘Look here, old lady, you 
have done me a good turn, and I'll make it the best day’s work 
ever you did,’ and into her open palm he poured a miscellaneous 
collection of gold, silver, and copper coins, the contents of his 
pockets. We left her praying for blessings upon us, but evidently 
considering us three lunatics escaped from the Woking Asylum. 

‘We have time yet to catch the 9.46 P.M. train at Woking 
Station if we look sharp,’ I suggested, when our mutual congra- 
tulations were over. 

‘You may, if you like,’ said Dr. McKeown. ‘I just mean to 
go on to the village and get this confounded picture off my hands, 
once and for all.’ 

‘Then you are going to give up your bet!’ said we, both in 
surprise. 

‘I have had quite enough of it, for once!’ answered McKeown. 
‘If those fellows of the 200th hold me to it after I have told them 
the story, I must just come down on my old father for the cash ; 
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but if they agree to cry quits, I shall thank them for it. And 
T’ll make a vow now, with you two as witnesses, that this is the 
last practical joke that ever I will play. I wouldn’t go through 
the last four hours again for all the gold in the universe.’ 

‘Don’t bother about the bet,’ said Captain Brock kindly; ‘I 
have a good balance at my banker’s, and if you like to keep the 
whole thing a secret, I will lend you the money and say nothing 
about it. When you are a Surgeon-Major, you can pay me if you 
like, and not if you don’t like, for, after all, it was all my fault 
that you failed.’ 

The Doctor clasped his hand warmly, in token of gratitude, 
but made no further response. We knew what he meant. 

When we reached Woking we made a parcel of the ill-fated 
picture in our room at the inn, put upon it a couple of shillings- 
worth of stamps, purchased from the landlord, and managed to 
slip it into the slit of the post-office box after many trials. Then 
we had a good supper and went to bed. In the morning we 
walked over to Guildford and took the first train for Portsmouth, 
reaching Brockhurst without mishap. 

After all, the story leaked out somehow, and the 200th men 
with one accord declined to take their bets from the Doctor, 
declaring that he had fulfilled his undertaking in the spirit if not 
in the letter. We had many a laugh at the mess-tables in the 
Gosport forts that summer over the episode, but McKeown 
thought it prudent to exchange to India before the story was 
spread abroad too far; in which I think he was wise. 

As to the authorities of the National Gallery, they evidently 
considered that ‘least said was soonest mended,’ as no mention of 
the theft ever appeared in the papers. Nevertheless, I should 
not advise any reader of this tale to attempt a similar exploit in 
the future, as he would find that, in this case at least, the door 
had been well locked after the steed was stolen ! 

I forgot to say that, as we were retiring to rest in the inn at 
Woking, McKeown drew me aside and said, ‘Tell me, Meares, 
what was that outlandish saying you quoted in the cab to-day?’ 

‘Well,’ said I, laughing, ‘it was just the original Greek for 
“There is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip!”’ 

‘Oh!’ said the Doctor. 


T. PRESTON BATTERSBY. 
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Beg. 
CHAPTER I, 


THERE was nothing rare or fine about her. On the contrary, there 
was a great deal of the animal in her face; a touch of the man 
in her pose, a bold suggestion of the woman in the cheap jewellery 
at ears and neck, and an unmistakable air of the circus in her 
tout ensemble. 

Her eyes were grey and full. Bold eyes they were, that 
seemed to belong of right to the over-full lips, and sensual curves 
of the over-full figure. Her teeth were white, and when the lips 
parted they glittered, and that was all of brightness about her. 
Everything else suggested a slothful, easy temperament, thickness 
of mental fibre, dulness of moral perception. 

Suddenly her face was transformed. She was undergoing one 
of her rare seasons of animation, and the face she turned to the 
man before her was full of play and life. 

Her eyes sought his boldly, with a kind of snap in them; and 
when she laughed the snap was communicated to her whole frame, 
redeeming it from its low sloth to something keener and higher. 

But perhaps it was the man that suggested keenness, and 
lent a phase of his own personality to her. 

Lithe, and tall, and dark, with a wiry strength of physique, he 
gave one the impression of a panther, and a panther just pre- 
pared to spring. 

From his long slender fingers to the glance of his eye, every- 
thing suggested alertness. Yet the suggestion was evil too, and 
marked him as a man to be distrusted. 

There was a play of low cunning about his eyes, and the 
very devilry of jealousy lurked round his thin lips. As the two 
stood together you felt irresistibly that the elements of domestic 
tragedy were before you—the brute that would not shrink from 
beating a woman—the woman that would tamely submit to be 
beaten. 

‘Well,’ he said roughly, ‘are you going to do that cigar 
business ?’ 

Meg shrank back fearfully ; the vivacity passed from her face 
and was succeeded by a grey shadow of terror. 

The man laughed scoffingly. 
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‘You’re only a woman! Showing the white feather first off!’ 

She glanced at him deprecatingly, and he returned the 
glance with an air of swaggering assurance. Evidently she was in 
his power, and both knew it. 

‘Very well,’ he said, with an assumption of easy indifference, 
‘I know Liza will do it. Pluck enough about her!’ 

The implied taunt took effect. 

‘And what if there is ?’ Meg cried fiercely. ‘She don’t know 
what she is doing. She don’t know what you are, Jim. You'd 
shoot at me in one of your tempers just as soon as you’d shoot at the 
cigar. And Liza don’t know you, and that’s how she aint afraid.’ 

He was switching off the daisy heads, and he paused to look at 
her; it was a cruel look, containing in it that implication of 
secret power. 

He did not deny the charge; he simply looked at her, and 
Meg’s face took on a new expression of deprecation, while her 
attitude became cowed and limp. 

‘ And it’s because you know me that you should know better 
than to refuse,’ he said at last. 

Meg glanced furtively at him, and with a show of reassurance, 
answered doggedly :— 

‘Well, I don’t mind. You can try if you like, only not to- 
day.’ 

This was no enough for Jim; with the obstinacy of the 
pretty tyrant he would test his influence to the uttermost. 

‘You shall do it now,’ he said passionately, seizing Meg by 
the arm. Then he tossed her roughly from him with a rude 
‘Come on now to the van.’ 

She followed him, yielding involuntarily the obedience of the 
weaker to the stronger; but he took no further notice of her, and 
continued his walk across the field to the corner where the blue 
smoke was rising from the circus caravans. 

The sun was setting, throwing a red glare upon the gaily 
painted wagons, whose twinkling windows, touched by the rays, 
looked like lurid eyes gazing out at the two approaching. 

The glare fell upon Jim, walking jauntily along with his 
hands behind him. It touched the slim murderous-looking 
fingers, and—was it fancy that made them appear red to Meg 
following behind ? 

‘ Jim,’ she said slowly. ‘ What’s the matter with your hands? 
you’ve got blood on them.’ 

He drew his hands from his back and examined them, for it 
was one of his characteristics that he kept his hands as white and 
delicate as a woman’s. 
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‘Bah!’ he exclaimed, ‘what do you mean? My hands are 
right enough.’ 

So they were, and Meg was not quick-witted enough to see that 
the red colour had been due to the crimson sky in the west. She 
followed in silence, and when Jim climbed into his wagon she 
walked on to her own, thinking idly that he was becoming too 
unreasonable and masterful for her. Nevertheless when, a few 
minutes later, he came into the wagon she turned to him with 
no aversion on her broad impassive face. 

She watched him carelessly as he loaded a pistol, and she did 
not refuse to take the cigar he held out to her when his prepara- 
tions were complete. 

‘Put it in your mouth and stand by the door,’ he said coolly, 
retreating to the other end of the van. 

‘ Nay,’ said Meg sulkily, ‘I won’t do it now; I’ve told you 
before, I won’t do it now.’ 

The ring of terrified appeal in her voice should have aroused 
what manliness was in him, but he took slight notice of her 
terror. 

‘All right,’ he said carelessly ; ‘Liza will do it. She’s a 
younger woman than you; her nerves will be stronger.’ 

He slouched across the van and down the steps; Meg lazily 
watching him as he passed out into the red light of the sunset. 
And she stood watching—not Jim, but something far away and 
beyond Jim—until the sun, glowing and red, dipped into ‘ the 
under world.’ 


CuaptTer II. 


PRItTCHET?’s UNIVERSALLY-RENOWNED CIRCUS. 
Daring equestrian feats. 
MARVELLOUS Pistot PERFORMANCE, 


Jim, the World’s Wonder, will shoot a Cigar from a Woman’s lips 
at a Distance of Twenty YARDs. 


THE bills were posted on the walls of Blessington early on the 
following day. The excitement in the circus was almost as great 
as that among the inhabitants of the town, for though Jim had 
often spoken of ‘the cigar business,’ none of the company had 
expected that Meg would consent to stand calmly to be shot at. 

Meg was herself surprised to find that she had yielded to Jim’s 
masterfulness. They had been practising all the morning, and 
she had so often gone safely through the ordeal, that already it 
had begun to lose its terror. She was not given to self-dissection, 
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and had attempted no analysis of the subtle influence which had 
won her consent, and had enabled her to bear without a tremor 
the sight of the barrel pointed at her head, and to endure without 
quailing the knowledge that a nervous movement on Jim’s part, a 
slackening of self-command on hers, and Jim’s hands would indeed 
be red with blood. For herself? She did not think of anything 
beyond. It was merely the animal instinct of self-preservation 
which suggested that a sudden violent death was, if possible, to 
be shunned. Possibly that allusion to her age had been the motor 
which had moved her to consent. (It was a sore point with Meg 
that she was ten years older than Jim.) But perhaps the most 
powerful influence was the illogical, unreasoning trust that a bad 
woman—and a good one, too—will place in some worthless man. 

Why should Meg—with a character elemental, animal, gross— 
repose in this Jim a passionate confidence which touched her 
whole being to finer issues? Who can tell? It may be the 
Divine spark never wholly becomes extinct in any human soul. 
Because the lower nature loved, the higher trusted. 

Jim himself had not given her so much as a word of commen- 
dation, but it scarcely mattered to Meg. It was enough for her 
apathetic nature to know that she had proved herself as brave as 
Liza, and that he could not now taunt her with ‘ nerves,’ or insti- 
tute comparisons between her age and that of her rival. 

Alone in her caravan she shuddered and grew cold at the 
thought of the evening performance, when before the excited 
spectators she would have to stand, cigar in mouth, to be shot at. 
That was how the action always appeared to her; it was not the 
cigar at which Jim was aiming, but herself. 

A sudden fear shot sharply through her, and roused her to a 
vivid sense of peril. She would not do it! Nothing should 
induce her to become a target for Jim! She would refuse at the 
last moment, when the presence of the manager would protect 
her from Jim’s anger! 

As she decided thus, Jim came in and tossed a small parcel 
into her lap. 

‘ That’s for your pluck, Meg,’ he said, a faint show of admira- 
tion in his voice. ‘ You must wear it to-night, and when I see it 
I shall know how to take aim.’ 

Meg opened the parcel slowly, debating with herself whether 
to tell Jim she was not going through any performance that night. 
But when she saw the gaudy red stone in its setting of cheap 
metal, she looked up smiling. 

‘It’s a beautiful brooch. You never gave me anything before, 
Jim. Il be certain to wear it to-night.’ 
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She had decided her fate. Nothing would induce her to 
disappoint Jim now, and deny herself the pleasure of flaunting 
the brooch—Jim’s gift—before Liza’s envious eyes. She stood 
firmly enough on the platfoim that evening, and she did not 
flinch when Jim took up his position twenty yards from her and 
aimed deliberately, as it seemed, at her head. 

It was a moment of terrible tension, yet the cigar in her white 
lips was held firmly and steadily. 

Her profile was towards the man, and after the first glance 
she could not see him, but she was conscious of every movement 
he made. 

Then, a quick, sharp shot. The cigar, cut in two, fell to the 
ground ; a wild cheer burst from the spectators, and Meg, un- 
harmed, went slowly out of the tent. 


CuaprTer III. 


Lire in the circus, even life coloured with the varitoned light 
of love, was neither a beautiful nor an eventful thing. The sun 
rose and set, the daily performances took place, Meg went through 
her ordeal until it ceased to be one, and only the rise and fall of 
human passion broke the monotony of the camp. 

Yet it had its romances, too; its seasons of birth and burial ; 
its episodes of love and marriage, the latter not always regarded 
as a sine qua non by the lovers, and now and then a tragedy 
would be enacted upon its small stage. 

Rumour had been busy of late with Meg’s name. 

Of her past the company knew little :—it was as well not to 
peer too closely into personal histories when so few would bear 
looking into, A stone thrown at one’s neighbour might rebound 
upon one’s self. 

Meg’s past was therefore allowed to lie buried. 

The past is our own, not our neighbour’s, and it may remain 
peaceably in its grave; but the present belongs to the community, 
and an offence against the Now is an insult to our own times. 

Meg’s name began to be freely whispered about. 

Among the women at first; then the rumour spread, and the 
men—disposed to look tolerantly at any lapse in morality which 
testified to their influence over the frail sex—would wink slyly 
when she passed them. Jim was the last to hear the whisper 
that was circulating ; and when he did so, he laughed and winked 
with the rest, and abstractedly turned over in his pocket some 
stray shots remaining from the pistol-charge of the previous 
night. 
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‘They say he has given her a gold brooch,’ he heard, as he 
moved away; but the words fell unheeded on his ears, and he 
sauntered off in the direction of Meg’s van. He entered, and, 
finding it empty, sat down moodily to wait the woman’s arrival. 

He had not long to wait. Meg’s step, slower and heavier than 
of old, was heard ascending the ladder, and Meg herself stood 
breathless at the door. 

She gave a slight start upon seeing Jim, then came in and 
greeted him in her usual impassive manner. 

The man maintained a sulky silence; and, used to his moods, 
she busied herself quietly about the small matters of her 
ménage. 

All at once he spoke, and his tone of wrathful contempt had 
power to overturn Meg’s composure. 

‘What’s that you are saying, Jim? You—vyow to say I’ve 
been sweethearting with Will? It’s not true—you know it’s not 
true!’ 

‘It’s what they're all saying,’ he said fiercely ; ‘it’s the talk 
of the place.’ 

‘It’s not true!’ she repeated passionately. ‘I’ve been 
faithful to you, Jim, always. Don’t believe them—I swear it’s 
not true.’ 

‘How’ll you prove it?’ he asked insolently. ‘ Will you ask 
him yourself to bear out what you are saying ?’ 

Some womanly pride lingered in the woman, and rose up in 
rebellion against such outrage. 

‘If you don’t believe me,’ she said doggedly, ‘I'll not ask him 
to prove my words.’ 

Her sulky air, taken in connection with her refusal, was con- 
clusive evidence of guilt, and Jim strode from the caravan with a 
muttered threat : 

‘Vll murder you both ; you shall pay for it.’ 

As he disappeared Meg pressed her hand to her heart, and 
sank down on the nearest seat, trembling and faint. It was not 
the first time she had felt that deadly faintness, and Jim’s words 
were not calculated to reassure her. 

She was roused by the entrance of a girl, who came forward 
and asked not unkindly what ailed her. 

‘It’s my heart, Liza; there’s something the matter with it.’ 

Liza smiled cynically. She too had heard the whispers. 

‘ Well,’ she said roughly, ‘ you have need to be frightened. I 
met Jim just now, and he looked as black as thunder. He’s the 
very devil when he’s roused. I say, Meg, I wouldn’t be you!’ 
‘What do you mean?’ Meg asked wearily. 
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‘Well, you see, Jim has heard about you and Will. He’s 
mortal jealous. He’d do anything. He wouldn’t stop at murder. 
I say, Meg, you won’t do that cigar business to-night ?’ 

The sudden question following the suggestive word needed no 
enlargement, and Meg stirred uneasily. 

‘Why shouldn’t I? Jim knows it’s false what they’re saying. 
There’s been no sweethearting between Will and me. I never 
kept company with anyone but Jim.’ 

Liza laughed again. 

‘ Just as you please, but I wouldn’t stand in your shoes to-night 
for anything.’ 

When the hour for the evening performance came, Meg stood 
before the glass putting the finishing touch to the gay dress in 
which she usually went through the cigar-and-pistol episode. 

She had not recovered altogether from her faintness of the 
afternoon, and she opened the little window of the van to let in 
some air. The sun’s rays flashed in, striking upon the shelf that 
served as a dressing-table. 

They lit up the trinkets lying there, and touched the red 
stone of the brooch Jim had given her, until it looked like a clot 
of palpitating blood. 

Meg put out her hand mechanically to take it, but at sight of 
its colour, she remembered, with a sickening shudder, the ‘ red 
hands’ that had roused her terror a few months before, and she 
drew back. Then she took up another brooch from the shelf, 
fastened it in her gown, and went out to the tent. 

The cheer that greeted her appearance restored her self- 
possession, and she bowed smilingly to the spectators before she 
took up her stand at the correct distance from Jim. 

She glanced furtively at him, and saw, relieved, that he was 
looking at her in restored good-humour. 

He nodded reassuringly at her, and signed that he was ready 
to begin. Meg turned her profile towards him, and put the cigar 
in her mouth, thinking idly how foolish she had been to make so 
much of a trifle. 

Jim and she were good friends again, so she stood bravely, no 
emotion on her broad sensual face, while Jim raised his pistol to 
take aim. 

In the act his hand trembled, his whole face changed, and a 
fierce glare came into his eyes; he bent forward—gesture and 
eyes alike horribly suggesting the panther about to spring—and 
gnashed his teeth. 

He had caught sight of a yellow glitter in place of the red 
sparkle of the brooch by which he had always before taken aim! 
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The whole air seemed to have become yellow, and the strained 
silence of the spectators to be a background on which a sentence 
was embossed: They say he has given her a gold brooch. 

Meanwhile Meg stood rigidly still, wondering at the delay, and 
thinking that Jim must have heard from Will how little reason 
he had for jealousy. 

Jim’s eyes were staring at the sentence, his ears ringing with 
the words he had heard heedlessly that afternoon. They say he 
has given her a gold brooch. Who had given Meg the brooch 
that had taken the place of his gift ? 

For a moment his senses reeled. Then he straightened himself 
sternly, and affected to examine again the priming of his pistol. 

He raised it at length, and with steady hand aimed—was it 
at the cigar, or at the brooch Meg wore, at his request, a little on 
one side ? 

Steadily and long he stood; his pistol poised, his hand on the 
trigger, his eyes on the woman who had given him her all. 

Steadily and long he stood; then sharp and sudden the shot 
rang out. And sharp and sudden rang out its echo—a woman’s 
wild, shrill scream. 

In the silence that followed, Meg fell forward. 


Almost before the spectators realised what had happened, the 
curtain fell and screened from their curious eyes the pitiful thing 
upon the stage—poor, sinful Meg lying with the blood flowing 
from a wound in her neck just above the brooch. 

Jim had aimed well; the shot had severed the jugular vein 
and entered the carotid artery. 

The manager stooped to raise her, but Jim pushed him aside, 
and would have lifted her himself. But when he touched her he 
felt his hands warm with the flow of her life-blood. 

‘Oh God!’ he cried, shrinking back, ‘I have murdered her!’ 

Meg opened her eyes at the words, and a world of tenderness 
was in them as she gazed on the man she loved, and who had done 
her to death. 

A great light flashed in her face and transfigured it, so that 
the divine promise of what she might have been—nay, was it not 
the fulfilment of the promise on which they gazed ?—was revealed 
to the men around her. 

She reached out and touched Jim’s red hand, and as the light 
faded she gasped: 

‘ No, Jim, it wasn’t your fault-—-I—did it. ‘Will, do you hear? 
I moved—on purpose. And Jim—I’ve been—true to ° 

And so she proved her faithfulness. 





KEITH CHRISTIE. 
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ic Transit. 


THE day declines—its fleeting hours have run, 
O’er yonder distant hills the setting sun 
Disrobes her mightiness, the victory won. 


The daylight wanes—the peasant homeward hies, 
Dark drifting clouds descend from Eastern skies, 
Day wrestles with the night, and daylight dies. 


The twilight falls—the dark clouds darklier mass, 
And, where their shadows trail the dewy grass, 
I sit and watch the dim procession pass. 


The twilight fades—and night’s ethereal gloom 
Shrouds the great oak, and hides the timid bloom ; 
While strange weird fancies fill the silent room. 


The night is come—some mystic sound appals 
My weary heart, and on the stillness calls, 
Like whispering echoes through deserted halls. 


Night reigns supreme—but sleepless Time creeps on, 
While those we love pass from us one by one; 
Many are with us still, but some are gone. 


The morning breaks—with mute, resistless might 
Dawn moves triumphant in the van of light, 
Chasing the scattered clouds of vanquished night. 


And night is gone—in manifold array 
Glad Nature smiles, or, drooping, mourns decay. 
Angels of Life and Death have passed this way. 


And things are changed—o’er each familiar scene 
Time’s ruthless hand has passed with sickle keen ; 
We see what is—and mourn what might have been. 


And this is life—a passing to and fro 
From love and hate, joy, sorrow, mirth, and woe— 
A little more or less—is all we know. 


WILLIAM HENRY SEAL, 





OD Curean’s Wife. 


AN AFRICAN STORY. 


A FLAT-TOPPED cape on the African shore of the South Atlantic. 
A point, the only prominence in view to vessels far out at sea, and 
from it the shore-line falling away in great, curved, sandy beaches, 
fringed with heavy surf, and backed by vast grassy plains. 

On the top of the point, close to the sea face, was a low-roofed 
trading house, with a slender flagstaff beside it. There was not 
another house in view, nor any other sign of man, for the scattered 
native villages of the coast were hidden in the long grass, or 
further inland in great forests. Through the plains stretched a 
river whose mouth was closed by a sandbank, and whose waters, 
in consequence, lay in still sheets linked together. 

Far away, towards the inner country, there rose against the 
sky the smooth-looking tops of a range of mountains, beyond 
which no white man had yet penetrated. 

Only on the sea coast and in the mouths of rivers were his 
factories placed, far between and solitary. 

The still strong sun of the late afternoon poured down on the 
bare top of the point and on the exposed factory, in the verandah 
of which lounged the two white traders of the house. 

The one was a tall, stooping, loose-shouldered man of perhaps 
fifty-five. He had large coarse features, with clear blue eyes 
looking straight out of his face. His big, angular frame was thin 
through years of poor living. His peaked beard, at one time 
fair, was streaked heavily with grey. His upper lip and sunken 
cheeks were shaven, and he looked what he had been for years, a 
sailor. For all that his face was not a common face. The eyes 
and the expression showed his kindness, even softness of heart. 
He was the more singular in appearance because the wrinkled 
skin of his face, throat, and hands was tanned by the sun very 
dark, and contrasted with the whiteness of his hair. 

The other man was not more than thirty. He lay far back on 
a canvas chair, with his chin on his chest and his hands clasped 
behind his head. He gazed sulkily at the floor of the verandah, 
while the ex-sailor lurched seaman-like along it to and fro, 
Presently the younger man raised his face and shifted his gaze to 
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the ocean, spread out in endless view before him. There was 
cunning shown now in his keen eyes and cruelty in his square 
chin and thin lips. Yet his face was a good-looking face, with 
its regular dark features, and his manner was such that he could 
mostly win confidence with it when he chose. He had won the 
confidence of the ex-sailor, John Turcan, the owner of the factory, 
and an independent trader on the South-west African Coast. Yet 
the younger man, George Hill, in his heart despised the sailor 
turned trader who was so lenient with him. He could not 
comprehend how the old fellow had been prudent and honest 
and successful. Old Turcan liked the lad, as he called him, who 
had been with him a year, and he was much taken by his ability 
and education, which were apparent on the surface. Moreover, 
the old man, though he had been so long on the coast, and had 
become so accustomed to its life that he could not have well lived 
elsewhere, had grown weary of its solitude, and welcomed the 
company of the younger man. 

‘This is the most God-forsaken country that ever was created,’ 
cried out Hill impatiently, almost fiercely, and rising suddenly 
from his chair. He sometimes gave way to fits of temper. He 
moved towards the ex-sailor, who continued to swing himself 
along, enjoying his walk. 

‘One might as well be drowned in that sea as be here.’ 

‘Why, Hill, man!’ exclaimed old Turcan, surprised. ‘ Don’t 
growl, man,’ he added; ‘I'd like to know what you’d have done 
if you had lived here, as I have lived, ten years alone with the 
niggers.’ 

‘I couldn’t have done it. I believe I’d have shot myself. 
Old man, did you never tire of it?’ 

‘Yes, and I sent home to Liverpool for some one to come out 
and help me, and, by good luck, they sent me you,’ said the 
ex-sailor kindly. 

‘Then I'll tell you what I should have done: I should have 
sent for a woman as well.’ 

‘A woman? A wife? Married her? 

‘Hum—yes !’ 

‘What woman would come out here to this coast?’ asked 
old Turcan seriously. 

‘Only give one a chance.’ 

‘Well, I did once think of doing it,’ slowly dropped from the. 
old man’s lips. 

Hill looked astounded. 

‘Why,’ went on old Turcan, ‘do you suppose I’ve lived all 
these years without a thought of having some one to clasp my arm, 
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of having some one I could call my wife, some one who would love 
me and call me her husband? Why, my lad, I’ve thought of it, 
I’ve dreamt of it a thousand times, but I’ve never seen how I could 
put it into shape. First,’ he added, slowly checking the item off 
on a forefinger, because of the place here, and second, because 
I’ve not seen a white woman for ten years. It’s true,’ muttered 
old Turcan, dropping his voice and speaking with solemnity, ‘ ten 
ears.” 

: ‘Why don’t you go home, then, and choose a girl? I’m sure 
you're able to,’ said Hill. 

‘And leave her in England? No. But, my lad, I will tell 
you something. I have had it in my mind to go home to England 
and to leave you in charge here, to carry on the factory for my 
benefit. You’re quick and clever, and you’ve picked up the ways 
of the niggers wonderfully ; and if they don’t like you as well as 
they might, they can’t cheat you, which is something. But it 
won’t be for another year yet at least, and in another year who 
can tell what may happen? Mayhap I sha’n’t care to see the old 
country again, or shall feel too old to wish for any company but 
yours, my lad,’ and, so saying, the ex-sailor resumed his walk 
along the verandah. 

Hill looked after him, disturbed, indeed, at what he had said. 
It opened up a view of the future which was in one way good, 
yet not in another. It was pleasant to think he might have a 
free hand before long, but not on the coast, and he shuddered at 
the thought of it, as he remembered the life he had led in a 
great city and forgot its disastrous end. 

Old Turcan stopped suddenly in his walk as he saw a negro, 
the native headman of the factory, come striding hastily across 
the patch of sand that covered the top of the cliff and formed 
the compound or yard of the factory. The headman, as he came 
near, gave a shout, and running in a half circle before the white 
men on the verandah, salaamed vigorously with clasped hands. 
His dark, bronze-coloured and honest face was full of satisfaction 
and excitement. 

‘Well, Antonio Bowman, what is it?’ asked old Turcan as 
the negro fetched his breath. 

‘Oh, master! big master!’ and he choked. ‘Ca—cabooka 
come. Live for come! Big cabooka! Plenty teeth! Big 
teeth!’ and he stretched out his arms. ‘Oh, plenty teeth come 
three day from Kabenga.’ 

‘Kabenga? At last!’ exclaimed the old man, his trader’s in- 
stincts alive. ‘Good, very good, Antonio Bowman. And big teeth, 
hey?’ 
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The native again extended his arms to indicate the size of the 
teeth. 

‘You are sure, this time, you make no mistake, Antonio 
Bowman ?’ 

‘No mistake, O captain. Antonio Bowman make no mistake. 
Oh, plenty teeth live come—one, two, three day. Isay Kabenga!’ 
and he shouted the name out in his excitement. 

‘Good, Antonio Bowman,’ repeated old Turcan. ‘Ho! boy, 
give Antonio Bowman “ matabicho” (a drink). You always bring 
good news, my man!’ And old Turcan, beckoning the negro 
on the verandah, patted him on the velvet-like skin of his well- 
fleshed back. 

‘Me come one time (quickly) tell master,’ murmured Antonio 
softly as he caught sight of a small native boy, clad in white 
woven singlet, with a wisp of bird’s-eye pattern blue cotton cloth 
round his loins, coming out of the main doorway of the house 
with a bottle of gin and a small tumbler in his tawny little hands. 
He poured out a brimmer for Antonio, who drained it at once, and 
gave a gasp and a sigh of satisfaction as the liquor gurgled down 
his throat. Then, knowing when his presence was not required, 
he gathered his loose robe of flimsy cotton print of blue-and-white- 
leaf pattern in handkerchief pieces, and threw the end of it over 
his left shoulder and went away. 

The two white men now went into the house to their dinner, 
which had been announced by the steward, and by the time they 
had eaten of the inevitable fowl flesh, of which it was wholly 
composed, served in every way, from fowl soup to fowl palm-oil 
‘chop,’ the day was at an end. The sun had touched the rim of 
the waters, and darkness was upon the coast and sea, a darkness 
through which came the continuous glimmer of the waves as they 
broke along the low beach. 

The lights of the factory twinkled high upon the cliff, solitary 
specks on all that long stretch of shore. 

Antonio Bowman now returned, and squatting on the bare 
floor, crossed his bangled legs. He was duly invited to give 
further particulars of the cabooka. To these old Turcan 
listened with interest. A cabooka was the arrival at the point of 
many negroes from the far interior. With them they brought 
many tusks of elephants. Not until old Turcan had settled with 
Antonio Bowman at what rate of barter, and with what goods 
the tusks were to be bought, did he ‘turn in’ near midnight. 

Not long after midnight, when all the men on the point, black 
and white, were in deep slumber, save the watch, who cried to one 
another from the four corners of the yard, hollow murmurs rose 
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from the wide stretch of the open bay. Huge phosphorescent 
waves showed themselves in the darkness, gradually breaking 
further and further out at sea. Then, all at once, a line, miles 
long, of white water flashed out and fell with a crash, followed by 
another and another, after which there was a lull. Then line 
after line of breakers arose, each increasing with the fall of the 
one before it, until the whole surface of the bay was one stretch 
and mass of phosphorescent, thundering waters. 

At daybreak there were lines of breakers for three miles out 
at sea. There was no wind, and above the beach for miles hung 
a thick white mist. The calemma, or surf-storm, due to some far- 
off gale, was at its height. 

It was Sunday morning, and the two traders, who were too 
much accustomed to the sudden rising of the sea on that ex- 
posed coast to pay much attention to it, save when one or the 
other had to go off to vessels, were passing the time as each 
pleased. 

Old Turean lay in a hammock swung from the roof of the 
verandah, his face shaded by a broad sombrero which had tilted 
forward. He appeared to be sleeping, hushed by the ceaseless 
sound of the breakers, but he was awake, and his thoughts were 
not of the cabooka, not of the many tusks of ivory, but of that 
of which his assistant Hill had spoken. He had been dreaming, 
the old man, and he had in his yet hazy brain the remembrance 
of the face of a woman—or maybe it was an ideal face, he was 
not sure, only he knew it was there, and pleasant to him, and he 
lay still in the fear that it would vanish. 

Hill sat within the large darkened dining or principal room of 
the house, into which the outer doorway directly opened. Before 
him was a strong sea-chest, the contents of which he was turning 
out to the air. Piece by piece he shook out the clothes which 
filled the chest and laid them on the floor. There slipped from 
the pocket of a heavy coat, which he had not had on since he had 
come to the coast, a large-sized photograph of a woman. He saw 
it fall, and picked it from the floor, giving out a whistle of sur- 
prise. As often as he had turned the contents of the chest out 
he had not come across the photograph before, nor had he known 
it was there. It must have been put into the pocket of the coat 
with design for him to find it there, and with a contemptuous 
smile at the thought he threw the photograph on the heap of 
clothes, not bestowing a second glance at the likeness of the face 
depicted in it. It was a face sweetness itself to look upon, and 
yet a sorrowful face, with a wistful look in the large dark eyes 
that was calculated to touch the heart of any man. The half 
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figure of the girl was plainly yet most neatly dressed in black, 
and with the little head and its clustering dark curls showed 
daintily against the background of the photograph, which, not 
having been exposed, retained its freshness. Hill replaced his 
clothes in the chest. He had finished, and he took up the like- 
ness, and was about to throw it into the chest, when he was 
startled by a large hand closing over his wrist, and looking up, he 
saw old Turcan standing behind him. 

‘ May I look at that?’ said the old man quickly. 

‘ What, the photograph ?’ 

Old Turcan took it, and held it tenderly in both palms, and 
stood gazing at it as if he could not see enough of the face, and 
yet with infinite surprise and wonder in his look. He passed a 
hand over his eyes. He could not believe what they showed him. 
It was the face he had dreamt of, which had been pictured in, 
his mind’s eye. It was it! He strove to recollect every detail 
of the face, and his memory confirmed the resemblance. Yet 
he could not tell when or where he had seen a face like it, but 
then the days when he had seen white women were far off and 
shadowy. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Hill, and at the sound of his 
voice the old man started. 

‘It is a beautiful face,’ he said softly. He would not tell he 
knew it. ‘Where did you get this?’ 

‘Get it? Oh, it was given to me,’ answered Hill in an off- 
hand manner after a slight hesitation. ‘Why d’ye ask?’ he 
demanded suddenly. ‘ Confound my stupidity in letting him see 
it,’ he muttered to himself. 

‘She is not happy?’ questioned old Turcan. 

‘Oh, you think not? I should like to know why.’ 

‘I do not know, only I think so.’ He drew a long breath. 
‘Who is it?’ and he waited for the answer. 

For some moments Hill did not reply. He was anything but 
pleased at himself for allowing old Turcan to see the photograph, 
but the old man had been too quick for him. 

‘It is my sister,’ he said at last slowly, with hesitation, and held 
out his hand. 

But old Turcan did not relinquish the photograph. Instead, 
he moved round in front of Hill, where he could have a good look 
at his face, and bade him hold up his head. Hill had not bargained 
for this, and a faint colour came into his pale cheeks. Old Tur- 
can took a steady look at him, and said, ‘ If there is a likeness it 
is faint now, my lad. I should not have known you for brother 
and sister.’ ; } 

BE 2 
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‘No, we were never considered alike; Nell was a beauty.’ He 
could have bit his tongue for saying her name. 

‘Was!’ exclaimed old Turcan. ‘Is! She is quite young, Hill,’ 
he went on tenderly, looking at the photograph. ‘Her face, I say, 
is sad. Has she known much trouble of any kind ?’ 

‘Hum—yes.’ 

‘She ought not to have known any.’ 

‘Ah, we can’t help that,’ and Hill held out his hand again for 
the photograph. 

Old Turcan drew it away. ‘I hope you are good to her.’ 

‘I?’ returned Hill, startled at the question. ‘ Oh, I—I do my 
best ; but I have been unlucky, you know.’ 

Old Turcan believed what he said, but he did not give him 
back the photograph. He carried it toa shelf on the wall, and 
placed it there beside a large sea-glass. Then, to the younger 
man’s astonishment, he walked many times to and fro before the 
likeness, stopping every time before it. Hill ventured toask for it. 

‘It deserves to be better treated than to be thrown in among 
your clothes,’ replied the old man; ‘will you give it to me?’ 

‘You admire it ?’ 

Without reply old Turcan coolly took the photograph away 
with him into his bedroom. 

Hill’s eyes followed him with a look of perplexed wonder, but 
he said nothing. 

During the rest of that Sunday he more than once caught 
sight of old Turcan, through the half-open door of his room, 
gazing earnestly at the photograph. The cabooka of ivory, which 
at one time would have occupied his talk, he hardly spoke about. 
Could it be that he had taken a fancy to the girl’s likeness? At 
the thought a scowl came over Hill’s face. 

On the second day, being the Tuesday, old Turcan came to him 
at an odd hour, as he sat watching the still vexed sea, and said 
hesitatingly : ‘ Look here, Hill—your sister,’ and bis voice trembled. 
‘ She is not married ?’ 

‘Married!’ echoed Hill, and hesitated before answering so 
simple a question. Indeed, he looked as if he much wished to 
shirk a reply. But the old man’s eyes were looking straight into 
his, and so clearly. ‘No, he answered slowly, ‘she is not 
married.’ 

A look of unmistakable relief came over the old man’s face. 
‘Do you think,’ said he, laying his hands on the younger man’s 
shoulders, ‘do you think she would marry me?’ Hill fell back a 
pace or two; he saw the old man was inearnest. ‘ You said, ‘ Give 
a woman a chance.” Will she take the chance if I give it to her?’ 
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The matter was becoming complicated. 

‘ You said she had known trouble,’ went on old Turcan quickly, 
‘that you had been unlucky and unable to do all you would for 
her. I take it, my lad, she is not so comfortable that she would 
not think of coming out to this coast, though it is so lonely, and 
to me who have been more so—speak, man, won’t you?’ and he 
shook Hill hard. 

‘How can I tell? What d’ye mean, Turcan?’ said Hill, 
trying to free himself from the old man’s grip. ‘I—I did 
say she had known trouble, but I didn’t say through me,’ he 
added. 

‘Through whom then ?’ demanded old Turcan anxiously. 

‘ Her husband.’ 

Old Turcan’s hands fell to his sides and he staggered back. 
‘Why, man, why you said ’ he began, 

‘She is a widow.’ 

‘A—ah!’ A long sigh of relief came from the old man. He 
comprehended at once the fact of the girl being a widow being 
favourable to him. He murmured to himself, ‘She will not think 
it so strange of me.’ 

‘ What do you think of it ?’ he asked of his intended brother- 
in-law. 

‘I have nothing to do with it,’ muttered Hill. 

‘ Yes, you can do so much for me, my lad,’ returned old Turcan 
softly. ‘As her brother you can put what I want of her before 
her. You can say Africa is not so bad as they say it is, that I am 
not so very old, nor so ugly—it is a matter of fancy, isn’t it ?—that 
I will do everything she wishes, that in a year she will be in 
England again. I will promise her that; and, hark ye, Hill, tell 
her I have made money; tell her that, will you? I have done 
well by you too, I will do better. Tell her that. Now, will you 
write to her ?’ 

‘No,’ cried Hill ; ‘ she——’ and he hesitated, ‘she has only lately 
lost her husband.’ 

Old Turcan thought fora moment or two. ‘ Did she love him?’ 
he asked. 

Again a curious look came into Hill’s face. ‘I don’t know.’ 

‘You will write? Where could I marry her? Perhaps at St. 
Paul de Loanda, before the Consul, who 4 

‘Stop! stop! you are going too quickly, old man,’ said Hill; 
‘ perhaps she will not come to you ; who can say ?’ 

‘ Ah, no one but herself. But you will write to her? Promise 
me that. Promise me!’ almost fiercely. 

‘You must give me time to think of it,’ 
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‘Nell, Nell,’ he repeated to himself, and turned away and left 
Hill to recover from his astonishment at the old man’s awkward 
infatuation. 

Old Turcan did not speak of the girl again that day. He 
framed the photograph with coral-crusted seaweed—pink, white, 
and purple sprays, which he picked up on the beach, and hung it 
on the bare white wall of his bedroom. 

The interval gave Hill time to think. First, the girl whom he 
had said was his sister was not his sister, but his own wife. 

He had to deny her because he had come out to Africa and 
into old Turcan’s employ as a single man. 

A scoundrel at heart, but clever, with good address, he had, 
in the old country, robbed the great firm of London jewellers by 
whom he had been trusted. They had not prosecuted for reasons 
of their own. After that, in another situation, he had pretended 
to lose an open cheque, which had been given to him to be cashed, 
but which he had in reality conveyed to the hands of a betting- 
man and publican to whom he owed money. The publican swore 
he had given value for the cheque to a third party who had owed 
him a small sum and who disappeared after receiving the balance 
of the cheque. The drawers of the cheque paid it, having no 
alternative, and not being able to find the third man, but they 
dismissed the loser of their cheque. 

Ned Thorburn, for that was Hill’s real name, now cast in his 
lot, but in secret, with the man into whose hands he had played, 
and went from bad to worse, until a time came when he wished to 
quit the country to avoid the law. He saw in a Liverpool paper 
the advertisement of a firm of African merchants who required an 
assistant on the African coast, and he thought he could be no- 
where safer than out on that solitary seaboard. HeZapplied for 
the situation under a false name. As the firm who wanted a man 
for their constituent, old Turcan, were, after the custom of African 
firms, by no means particular as to whom they took, provided they 
got a man cheap, he obtained the situation by means of forged 
references, and sailed in a trading brig. He deserted his young 
wife, who knew nothing of where he had gone, though he had 
known very well where she was, 

As he sat thinking thousands of miles from her, this idea 
flashed across his ready brain. What if anything could be made 
of the situation? Could old Turcan be induced to send her 
money? Could he, Ned Thorburn, persuade her that her husband 
had sent it to her, so as to make her accept it? She would not 
spend it if he told her to keep it as a nest-egg for him when he 
would return repentant to her. Oh, she would be sure enough 
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to do so, she would be so happy to hear of him. What might be 
the largest sum old Turcan could be induced to send to her? A 
hundred pounds? To fit her out and pay for her passage to 
come out to him as a bride—and she would never leave England, 
and he chuckled. Old Turcan ought to send more, he was so in 
love with the photograph, and Hill chuckled again at the thought 
of it. But what if old Turcan wrote to her? He would do so— 
a love-letter. 

Why, Ned Thorburn always took the letters on board the mail- 
boat when she called at the point, and he could destroy any 
letter. But when could he get away himself after that? Some- 
time before letters could come from England. He could get an 
order out of old Turcan on a Portuguese house for what pay was 
due to him, or the most part of it, and on some excuse steal away 
down the coast in launch or boat, and so in secret on board the 
Portuguese mail for Lisbon, when it touched at Bambriz, some 
fifty miles down the coast ; or, if old Turcan proved liberal to his 
wife, he might dispense with his little salary and take French 
leave of the old man. He would be allowed away for a time if he 
feigned sickness ; he was sure of that. 

The more he considered his scheme the more feasible it looked. 
It was original. There was this: old Turcan had as good as 
promised him the charge of the factory ina year. But, Ach! he 
was sick of the life. The restlessness of his temperament was 
upon him, urging him to change. 

He thought he was wasting with nothing but the sea and the 
land about him and the bright sky over him, and he yearned, even 
at the risk of his liberty, for the excitement or the temptations of 
the great city when he had money. Again he speculated on the 
amount old Turcan might send his wife——‘ Ola! Ola!’ shouted 
the watchman in his look-out on the highest part of the point. 
‘Ola! Ola!’ again cried the watchman, and Hill knew that some- 
thing was in sight, and casting aside his thoughts sprung to his 
feet. He looked out seawards, shading his face with his hands. 
He made out the masts and spars of a large steamer which was 
coming down the coast, though still along way off. He waved his 
hand to the watchman, to show he saw the vessel. It was the 
first he had seen for a month, and he watched it in silence, until 
old Turcan came running out on to the verandah. 

‘Why didn’t you call me, Hill? Why didn’t you call me ?’ 
he cried. ‘It’s the English mail!’ and he ran for his sea-glass. 
‘ Will she come to us?’ he asked, levelling the glass. 

But his hands, strange to say, shook so that he could not steady 
the glass, and he handed it to Hill. 
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‘Does she stand in?’ asked the old man, opening the box on 
the verandah in which the signal flags were kept, and hauling 
them out one by one until he stood in the midst of a heap of 
them. 

‘I can’t tell yet, sir, replied Hill maliciously. ‘She is coming 
in, I think,’ he added. 

‘Yes, yes,’ cried old Turcan, reaching for his glass. 

‘No! she is standing on.’ 

‘Clear away the signal halliards ! ’ shouted old Turcan, running 
down the verandah steps and across the yard with the flags bundled 
in his arms. He bent on the house-flag and the signals that he 
had cargo to ship. A man hoisted themin due time. When the 
steamer was nearly abreast of the point, up went the answering 
signals: ‘No letters, cargo on return,’ she said, and without 
lessening her speed stood on her way to her furthest port, whence 
she would return on her homeward voyage. 

Old Turcan came back to the factory disappointed. He had 
no cargo to ship, but he had wished to stop the steamer in the 
case, as sometimes happened, something might prevent her calling 
on her return voyage. Hill waited for him on the verandah. The 
old man called him into the house as he passed him. 

‘ My lad,’ said he, ‘ write that letter—that letter to your sister, 
I have no patience till I see it done. I am in earnest, Hill.’ 

‘ Was that why you would stop the steamer ?’ asked Hill. 

‘Yes, I thought you would write the letter, and I could get it 
on board. It will be better to have it written.’ 

Old Turcan was acting as he had never before acted in his life. 
He was losing his head. ‘ Now was the time to clinch the matter,’ 
thought Hill. It wasa risk, but on the instant he made up his mind, 

‘Well,’ said he slowly, ‘there’s very little use in writing for 
any girl—for Nell, I mean—to come out here when she has no 
money to come with.’ 

‘ Shall I send her an order to the agents in Liverpool?’ asked 
old Turcan simply. He suspected nothing yet. 

‘You are very generous, sir.’ 

‘It is because I think so much of her. How much should I 
send to her? You know better than I.’ 

‘I think so—two hundred pounds?’ 

Hill had pitched the amount as high as he dared, but he was 
at once sorry he had not asked for more. ‘Then there is the 
passage,’ he added sharply; ‘ say another fifty.’ 

‘Two hundred and fifty in all,’ said old Turcan. ‘ Now write 
that letter, my lad. I have not thought it possible she may not 
come to me,’ he added, ‘ but in that case, if she will not come——’ 
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‘In that case,’ said Hill, grasping the old man’s hand, ¢ in that 
case I will repay to you every farthing of what you advance to 
her. It shall be a debt of mine, which I shall work my fingers 
off to repay to you. I knowit will take time to do so; my screw— 
salary is not sufficient to allow it to be done quickly, but it shall 
be done, Turcan. What you send to my sister is only a present 
from me.’ 

It flashed across his mind how his present protestations would 
match with the withdrawal of his salary when he should come to 
leave old Turcan; but then, of course, sickness would be his 
excuse. 

But old Turcan would not hear of this offer, though it raised 
Hill in his estimation. He said he could afford to give the money, 
in fact, to the girl he wished to make his wife. He had a meaner 
thought—that the gift might influence her decision in his favour. 
‘But I depend on you, Hill, I do,’ he said as he returned the 
younger man’s grip with his sailor’s fist. 

‘ What a fool he is!’ thought Hill, and responded warmly, ‘I 
do not know any one I would rather see her married to, sir.’ 

Old Turcan got out paper, pen and ink, and placed them before 
his prospective brother-in-law, and sat himself down at the table, 
with elbows on it, shading his eyes with his hands, and watched 
him. Then Hill found he could not pen a word with old Turean 
looking so intently at him. To write such a letter as the old 
man wished him to write, to make falsehood appear truth, was im- 
possible so long as the victim of his treachery was before him. 
He implored him to go away. After he was gone, Hill managed to 
write a letter. He as carefully made out an order for two hundred 
and fifty pounds, payable to Mrs. Edward Thorburn. He called 
the old man from where he walked on the verandah, casting at 
every turn wistful glances through the windows. 

Old Turcan took the letter with hands that trembled, and read 
and ‘re-read each word of it, for he could only read slowly. But it 
seemed good, very good to him, as it certainly was highflown. 
‘You are clever, lad,’ he said; ‘ you have written all you can for 
me, more than I should have dared to say for myself. I hope she 
may not be disappointed,’ and he sighed again. His earnestness 
was almost comical. 

‘Not she, I warrant; not when she sees you, old man,’ returned 
Hill, with concealed malice. 

‘And there is no danger in her coming, no danger to herself,’ 
went on old Turcan. ‘The salt breezes blow all fever back before 
it reaches us. If I had not known that, if I thought there was 
danger : 
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‘If J thought there was danger, do you think I should let: her 
come?’ interrupted Hill virtuously. ‘No, not that she might 
marry the richest man on the coast, and that’s not you.’ 

Old Turcan took the pen in a hand that trembled again, and 
sitting down, slowly wrote his name, ‘ John Turcan,’ in big black 
letters across the foot of the letter, below where Hill had written 
neatly, ‘ Your lover.’ 

Hill took the letter from him and slipped the order before 
him. If old Turcan had looked at Hill he might have detected 
the momentary gleam of cunning and greed that crossed his face. 
But the unsuspicious and love-sick old man read the order slowly 
through. The letter referred to his sending the money as a gift ; 
and he signed the order, and asking for the letter, folded the order 
in it, and told Hill to put both into an envelope and address it. 

Old Turcan read the address on the envelope and put the letter 
into his pocket. Then, with the writing of the letter his shyness 
seemingly being past, he put question after question to Hill re- 
garding Nell, and got answer after answer invented, until the 
scoundrel was glad when the old man went away into his room. 

That night Hill lay on his bed concocting in his mind the 
terms of the letter he intended sending to the girl who was his 
wife, saying he sent the money to her. A painted canvas partition 
divided his room from old Turcan’s, and through it, as he lay still, 
he heard the old man repeating over and over to himself the words 
of the false letter that had been written, and he chuckled to him- 
self, and at last, turning over, dismissed every thought from his 
mind, as he had the knack of doing, and went smoothly to sleep. 

It was grey light of early morning, hastening fast into broad 
daylight, when he was awakened by the ‘knock, knock’ of the 
staff of the honest headman, Antonio Bowman, on his door. He 
heard the negro shout, ‘ Little master, cabooka live for come! 
One time, little master, live for come!’ He also heard old 
Turcan already stirring, and jumping up he threw a trade-blanket 
over his sleeping-suit and came out of his room. Old Turcan 
was at the door of the house, and both men, followed by Antonio 
Bowman, at once set out for the look-out, whence they could 
see all round them. The sea was still white with the breakers of 
the calemma, which roared in an ominous undertone. But the 
men turned their backs upon the waves and gazed landward over 
the silent country, on which a mist lay white and heavy. As the 
sun rose and dried it up, they made out the narrow path that led 
from the further bank of the river to the nearest native town, a 
path worn through the long grass, for the most part as high as a 
tall man’s shoulders. Suddenly, at a point in it there glinted in 
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the sun’s rays the spear-heads and sword-blades of the leading 
men of a company of bushmen making for a ford on the river. 
This was the cabooka arriving, and as the men of it drew near a 
line of heavy, smooth, black elephants’ tusks appeared like linked 
dots above the grass. Each tusk was lashed to a stout bamboo 
and carried on the shoulders of two men. In front and rear, and 
beside the bearers of the tusks, marched the protectors and pro~- 
prietors of the cabooka. 

These were quickly joined from a side path by the chief men 
of several native towns, who darted from one to another of the 
strangers. 

When the men of the cabooka reached the river bank and 
caught a full sight of the factory, they shook their spears and 
shouted, they rushed forward with all their remaining vigour and 
dashed into the water and streamed up the opposite bank at the 
foot of the cliff. 

Old Turean roughly counted the number of the tusks as they 
came swaying up the path, and found it to be fifty in all. 

He turned to the factory and threw open the large doors of 
the cargo-room, and set his krooboys to knock the hoops off 
bales of cloth, and open cases of muskets, and roll forward 
puncheons of rum. The loosened bales were thrown piece by 
piece on the shelves that ran round the room, and added to the 
piles of stuffs already upon them. The muskets were stacked, and 
a great brass tap was knocked into a puncheon. 

This had been scarcely done when the leading files of the 
cabooka appeared in the yard, which was quickly alive with the 
bushmen and their followers and friends, to the number of perhaps 
two hundred, the former grunting with satisfaction as they laid 
the tusks of ivory in a line on the sand. The chief men of the 
cabooka were then taken by Antonio Bowman into the cargo- 
room and shown all the goods it contained. After this a ‘mata- 
bicho’ (a drink of rum) was poured out for every man. 

The oldest and most wary men of the cabooka were drafted to 
the front, and a start was made to trade for a prime tusk. 

Old Turcan bought it, and before many minutes the news of 
the bargain made was with every man in the yard, and as tusk 
after tusk after this was ‘passed in,’ black man after black man, 
high and low, slave, trader, and hunter, crowded into the cargo- 
room and took a part, whether by right or not, in the scene of 
apparent confusion, in the shouting and stamping, inthe muttered 
threats of dissatisfaction, with arms waved in the air, and but- 
ends of weapons brought down hard on the wooden floor. But 
good humour prevailed over bad humour on the whole, and every 
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now and then at some joke of old Turcan’s, duly translated by the 
willing Bowman, the negroes’ hoarse roar of laughter would circle 
round the room. And it was in a heat that was stifling and in an 
air that was positively heavy with the stench of naked bodies, 
roughened by exposure and caked with dirt, that the two white 
men laboured away, each at his desk and balance, old Turcan 
working with a thought of the girl Nell flitting now and again 
through his old head, and Hill active and smart in the wish to 
keep the old man pleased and unsuspicious. 

At last the daylight failed them, and they stopped, and the 
natives were gradually driven out of the cargo-room. 

Though there had been many a hard bargain, when neither black 
man nor white man would yield, nearly the whole of the cabooka 
had been passed in, and old Turcan surveyed the lot and pro- 
nounced it all prime ivory, weighing at least forty-five pounds a 
tusk and worth ten shillings a pound in Liverpool. The negroes 
of the cabooka spread themselves in groups over the surface of 
the top of the cliff, and where each group squatted the light of 
their fires quickly twinkled. The leading men were taken into 
the huts in the yard. There news came to them that when they 
had finished their ‘chop’ (meal) they were to assemble in the 
big room of the white man’s house to be entertained by him to 
whatever they chose to drink. 

One by one they walked into the room and squatted in a 
circle. They were a grotesque-looking set of men as the lamp- 
light shone upon their dark skins, sparkling on the brass armlets, 
and on the necklets of beads, coral and stones they wore, and on the 
hilts and blades of the swords and machets stuck in their grass-mat 
loin-cloths. 

They were in number twenty, and then some of the men of 
lesser consequence remained on the verandah, and peered in at the 
doorway. The men were of all sizes and shades, some tall and 
fairly well-featured for negroes, others stunted, strong and hideous, 
and all wearing their wool greased, twisted, and skewered into 
fanciful shapes. Some had never seen the inside of a white man’s 
house, and their eyes rolled in their astonishment, others had 
never been to the sea coast, but all appreciated the white man’s 
liquor, which was the square-face gin. 

Old Turcan poured gin out from the square-faced bottles, and 
Hill lounged on a chair. Inspired by the liquor, a negro rose 
from the floor, amid the applause of the rest, and made a speech 
in his dialect, which old Turcan took to mean returning thanks 
to the white man. Another negro followed, and another, and 
another, until all would speak. Among them asmall man, hitherto 
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hidden in the shadow of the table, jumped up. The uproar and 
confusion of voices increased at the sight of him, but he paid no 
attention, and in his vehemence and determination to be heard 
screeched shrilly and threw up his hands. As he did so, Hill from 
his chair saw hanging on the man’s chest a half-circle of uncut, 
sparkling, crimson-coloured stones, each enclosed in a tiny net bag 
of fine silklike thread, by which it was joined to the rest, the 
ends being twisted into a slender cord. Hill rose, leant across 
the table and looked steadily at the stones. The native thought 
the white man was gazing at him, and was surprised into silence. 
Hill stretched his arm across the table and seized the necklet. 
The man drew back. In a moment there was a roar of voices 
from the bushmen, who started to their feet. Before they could 
interfere the string which joined the stones broke, and they re- 
mained in Hill’s clenched hand. Old Turcan came between him 
and the bushmen, who had their hands on theirknives. But Hill, 
regardless of the negroes, examined the stones again and again 
with greedy eyes that looked as if they would leap out of their 
sockets. 

‘What do you want with that trumpery, you fool, Hill?’ shouted 
old Turean. ‘Give the man his necklace; you will have us all 
tied up!’ 

Hill’s answer was to tear with his teeth some of the fine net- 
work that covered the stones, and it was lucky that as he did so 
the broad table was between him and some of the negroes. Old 
Turcan, aghast, kept them back by main force, while Antonio 
Bowman told them the white master did but admire what he saw. 

‘Do you know what they are?’ asked Hill at last, looking up, 
with his hands clenched over the stones. ‘They are rubies! and 
worth more than diamonds! Rubies! and stones of size and 
colour, as I’m a living man. Rubies! I pledge my word to you 
for it. Look at them! look at them! look at the colour, the size 
of the beauties, every one of them to the ends, twenty-eight in 
all!’ and he showed stone after stone until he came to a lovely 
one in the centre of the necklet. His eyes were ablaze, his lips 
quivered, every muscle was strained, the stones gleamed redly 
through his trembling fingers. Old Turcan gazed dumbfounded. 
He had never seen such stones on the coast before; yet they 
might well belong to the strange interior, which no white man 
knew anything about in all the years that were past. 

‘How do you know what they are?’ he asked. 

‘Hush, hush,’ replied Hill, ‘we are too anxious before the niggers. 
We must buy these stones, I tell you. It’s the chance of a lifetime.’ 

$ You know as much about them as I do,’ 
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‘I know everything, you nothing. I have been in the trade. 
I call myself an expert; I am not wrong about them; I know my 
judgment ; I will buy them myself.’ 

‘No,’ returned old Turcan, ‘I will buy them on your advice,’ 
and he turned towards the men, who under the persuasion of 
Antonio Bowman had remained quiet while the two white men 
* palavered.’ 

*I discovered them,’ broke in Hill, ‘I am entitled to them. I 
will have them !’ 

He was beside himself. 

Old Turcan looked at him. ‘If I get them,’ he said coolly, ‘I 
will send them to the Liverpool agents and have them tested, and 
if they are what you say they are, you shall have half of their value 
for discovering them. That will be fair, I take it—half of what 
they will fetch.’ 

Hill knew that, if old Turcan chose, he could refuse to give 
him a single musket or a yard of cloth wherewith to buy the stones. 

If he had only tried to buy them secretly! but. in his utter 
surprise at seeing such things on a black fellow he had spoken 
out. 

‘Yes,’ he said, and old Turcan took the string of stones from 
his reluctant hands. Old Turcan returned it to the bushman to 
show that the white man did not wish to ‘ thief’ his necklet, and 
asked the men, through Antonio Bowman, to sitdown again. He 
called for a fresh ‘ matabicho.’ The bushmen squatted slowly one 
by one, except the owner of the necklet, who stood sullenly by mend- 
ing with a piece of grass taken from his loin-cloth the network 
that kept the stones together. Then he defiantly threw the neck- 
let round his neck and knotted the ends of it. The gems hung 
again a sparkling half-circle on his breast, and Hill never took his 
eyes off them. He would have murdered the man to get them, 
so sure was he of their value. But old Turcan, like a wary trader, 
said nothing of the stones, but passed the gin-bottle round with- 
out a measure, and gradually the men began to talk and laugh, 
and before long had forgotten about the quarrel, and were again 
full of speeches and good humour. Even the owner of the neck- 
let grinned once. Then old Turcan sidled up to him cautiously, 
looking over his shoulder at him, and retreating several times, 
pretending to be very frightened of him. At this performance 
the other men roared with laughter. Old Turcan patted the man 
tenderly and stroked him down. He now lifted the stones gently 
in his hands, and examined them quietly, the man gazing hard at 
him in silence. 

‘Whence come these stones as red as blood ?’ asked old Turcan 
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aloud through Antonio Bowman. Bowman put the question to the 
bushman, who pointed with outstretched arm to signify ‘afar off.’ 
Then his comrades, becoming curious as to the reason of the white 
man’s curiosity, asked him to say where and how he had got the 
stones. The man hesitated, looked round, saw nothing to alarm 
him, and began. He spoke fast, fingering the gems, while all 
the negroes listened like so many children, It appeared, as 
translated by Antonio Bowman, that the bushman had found, many 
moons ago, when hunting in a great forest, a black man whose 
language he knew not. The black man was not like any of the 
men of the country he was in, which itself was strange and far 
away, many moons of travel beyond San Salvador. 

The black man was weak and faint, so that he could not have 
gone further. The bushman took him fora slave. But he did 
not live long, for he had come too far and was too sick to live. 
Before the black man died he loosened a strip of skin he wore 
over his loins, and the bushman took it off him, and found sewed 
in between two pieces of skin the stones, which he removed with 
the point of his knife. His women made the necklet which held 
them together. Yes, the black man he had found was small and 
different to any he had seen. Yes, he had come from much 
further away than the bushmen had ever hunted. No, not from 
the great rivers—from the south. No, no one knew what the 
stones were, only that they were red and gave fire sometimes. 

Old Turcan thought. Wasit possible the bushman had spoken 
the truth ?—that the black man he had spoken of had really 
existed, had been a native of some unknown stretch of country to 
the illimitable south? Had he come from a land whose valleys 
and surfaces had precious stones in them? Had the strange 
black man found the stones, or had he stolen them, and escaped 
with them, or, as was possible, were such stones ornaments among 
his people, and had he fled for other reasons? Had he been the 
victim of witch doctor or fetich man ? 

Whichever way it was the bushman could tell no more, and 
all his comrades professed ignorance of any land where such red 
stones could have come from. 

Old Turcan was now determined to buy them. 

‘ What are they worth ?’ he whispered to Hill. 

‘There are twenty-eight stones in all,’ answered Hill, ‘and 
the centre stone and three on each side of it are magnificent. 
Two thousand pounds as they are.’ 

Old Turcan caught at his breath. He had thought that the 
stones, if genuine, might be worth a hundred or two hundred 
pounds at the most. He did not believe they were worth more. 
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‘Nonsense, you are deceived in them, man.’ 

‘Let mie buy them then. They are worth more than two 
thousand. Let me buy them, eh? I tell you I know stones as 
well as you know money. For heaven’s sake, don’t lose the chance 
of them!’ exclaimed Hill, in agony at the thought of losing them. 

There was no doubting his belief in their value. The man 
was mad with excitement. 

Old Turean turned towards Antonio Bowman. ‘ Bowman,’ 
said he, ‘ask the bushman softly softly if he will sell those stones 
he took from the slave who died in the bush.’ 

But when the bushman was asked the question he naturally 
became cautious. He shook his head so hard that the stones 
flashed again in the lamplight. 

No, he would not sell them. 

‘ Of what use were the red stones to him?’ asked Antonio Bow- 
man softly softly. ‘Of what use were they to the white man?’ 
returned the bushman. ‘They made fetich for white woman,’ said 
old Turcan through Bowman, stretching a point, and consoling 
himself with the reflection that, as he had heard, there was just 
a bit of truth in what he said. 

The negroes all cried ‘ Ha!’ and the bushman looked down at 
the stones with something of suspicion. 

The men were all terribly superstitious. 

‘Were the stones which were fetich for the white woman not 
fetich for the black woman?’ he asked, recovering himself. 

Old Turcan denied it. ‘White man give plenty cloth, plenty 
guns, plenty powder, for fetich for white woman,’ he added 
slyly. 

The black man thought. ‘ How can fetich for white woman 
belong for country for black man ?’ he asked. 

‘Far away beyond black man country live white man,’ answered 
old Turcan through Antonio Bowman. ‘Same country, but white 
man live there.’ 

At this the astonishment of the bushmen was great. Whether 
they believed old Turcan or not, they asked, through Antonio, 
question after question concerning this country, to which old 
Turcan replied as well as he could, having in his mind the terri- 
tories to the far north of the Cape, and always edging in a few 
words to the purpose, that he would give plenty of guns, plenty 
of powder, plenty of cloth for the stones. 

This had its effect. Negroes will sell anything, and the 
bushman knew his comrades coveted guns, powder, and cloth for 
themselves, and they might make little of catching him and 
taking the stones from him. 
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And was it not better to be rid of that which was ‘ fetich’ for 
white woman and not for black man for good guns, and powder 
and cloth, even though he should have to give up some of them 
to his comrades? He took the necklet off, and holding it out 
in his hands, asked how many guns, how much powder and how 
much cloth the white man would give for it. 

All listened with intense interest. 

‘Ten guns, twenty men, twenty parts,’ sung out old Turcan at 
once, meaning ten muskets, twenty large kegs of gunpowder, and 
two hundred and forty yards of cloth of the coast. 

The bushman cried out, ‘No,’ his friends ‘ditto. Then 
followed the usual bargaining, which Hill, pale with anxiety, tried 
to cut short. But old Turcan went on with it, and eventually 
succeeded in obtaining the stones for eight guns, sixteen men, 
and sixteen parts, with the promise of a great ‘dash’ or present 
on ‘top,’ for which he gave a‘ book.’ The bushman handed the 
stones over and old Turcan put them in his pocket. 

Great was Hill’s relief. Two thousand pounds’ worth of rubies 
for ten pounds value was a bargain not often made in a lifetime! 
He jumped up; he gave the bushmen more gin; he gently urged 
them out of the room, and when he had seen them go out into 
the darkness he returned, to find that old Turcan had disappeared 
into his bedroom with the stones. Ha! the old man meant to 
keep the stones and to dispose of them, he reflected bitterly, and 
sat down to think this over. He quickly saw that old Turcan’s 
agents in Liverpool would not be likely to dispose of the stones to 
advantage. What did they, ordinary merchants, know of tke 
value of such precious things? Nothing. He knew how much 
depended on the salesman. Of the thousand pounds and more, 
maybe half as much more, which he was persuaded should come 
to him, perhaps not more than two-thirds or a half would be 
available if the stones were sold anyhow and by anyone. It was 
galling to think of the possibility of it, and he quite unable to 
prevent it. Could old Turcan not be induced to let him go home 
and take the stones with him and sell them in London or on the 
Continent? ... Orcouldhe get clear away on board the steamer 
with them and the order for two hundred and fifty pounds? Two 
thousand two hundred and fifty pounds! The thought of it, as 
it flashed upon him, made his heart stand still a moment. 

He believed in it at once. That which had prevented him 
from going off with the smaller sum was not sufficient to prevent 
him absconding with the larger. Thank heaven! there was no 
cable. He could risk the chance of the steamer being signalled 
to stop, and the gun fired from the shore before she was out of 
F 
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sight and sound. He could spike the gun and destroy the proper 
signals; to do both would be easy. The chest in which the signals 
were kept was never locked. Though he knew this well enough, 
he rose and went out on to the verandah to try the lock of the 
chest. When he had satisfied himself he looked seaward, and was 
conscious that the calemma was rising. Over the whole of the 
open bay the sea was again continuously white. The thunder of the 
larger breakers was unceasing. In this he only recognised the 
better chance he had of getting on board without giving suspicion. 
Old Turcan would never face such a surf with the rubies, and 
once he, Hill, was on board he could send the boat on shore with 
a message that. the sea was too bad for him to venture to return, 
and to send a hammock and men to the next point, fifty miles off, 
where the steamer touched, whence he could return by land. 

This he had done once before. He reckoned it would throw 
old Turcan off his guard. To manipulate the signals and the gun 
was not necessary. It was as simple as possible, and the old 
fellow was too full of belief in him and of thoughts of Nell to be 
very suspicious. 

As he thought of all this, he reached in his walk the end of 
the verandah in front of the house. From a side window, which 
was the window of old Turcan’s room, he saw a light streaming. 
Curious to know what the old man was about with the rubies—for 
he doubted not he already had them oat of their rude setting— 
be crept off the verandah on to the sand. He went silently along 
the side of the house. 

He peered in at the window through the venetian shutters. 
He saw old Turcan seated at his table writing laboriously. 
The rubies were there, but the old man had thrust them aside, 
and they lay uncared for, shining in the lamplight. From a 
happy look that came over the old man’s face as he paused for 
rest and a breath, Hill guessed to whom he was writing, and what, 
and he muttered an oath at the old fool. 

Then in the dark he crept away to bed. 

Daybreak showed the steamer lying off the point, arrived to 
an hour. Old Turcan resolved to try and get his cargo off to her. 
He knew his boats were strong and sound, and their crews of 
Cabinda men skilful and stout, and they had never had an acci- 
dent. 

He would have to wait another month if he missed the op- 
portunity. The men of the cabooka, too, agreed to remain with- 
out their goods until the steamer had gone. Then all the men of 
the factory set to work to get the ivory carried down to the 
beach, encouraging one another by pretended astonishment at. 
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the quantity of it, as they brought it forth tusk by tusk, and by 
self-made promises of big drinks when all should have left the 
shore. 

Old Turcan took to himself the charge of seeing the tusks 
duly numbered and sent off from the factory, and he ordered 
Hill to see that they were re-counted and stowed in the boats, 
which lay on the beach, with their high prows touching the foam. 

Hill lingered at the house as long as he dared in the hope 
that old Turcan would hand him his letters to take on board 
according to custom. But the old man kept them, and Hill re- 
cognised that after all there was the chance that old Turcan might 
take them off to the steamer himself. 

He went down to the beach with a heavy heart. 

As boat after boat went off laden, and returned in safety through 
the still increasing surf, and as the time drew near when his fate 
aud that of the rubies would be decided, Hill’s anxiety increased 
until he resolved that, come what might, he would prevent old 
Turcan going off to the steamer, even if he had—what? To 
murder him? He thought the words as he saw the boat with the 
last load of ivory but one make its way through the seas towards 
the steamer. 

It would be some time before it returned to the shore, and he 
climbed up to the factory, resolved and collected. 

When he got to the top of the cliff he saw old Turcan on the 
very sea edge of it, watching the boat. 

What if he took the old man unawares and threw him over the 
edge? He might have the rubies on him. Hill went into the 
house and looked at the table on which the letters were usually left 
for him, but of course they were not there. The door of old Turcan’s 
room stood open. Hill entered the room on the faint chance of 
finding the letters in it. There was no sign of them. He turned 
in the direction of the old mahogany medicine chest of the fac- 
tory, which stood in a dark corner of the room. He stole softly 
across the floor towards the chest, threw it open, and looking 
about to be sure no native saw him, ran his hand along the rows 
of bottles until stopped at a thick square one, which he pulled out 
of its socket. He knew it contained morphia. 

He hid it in the breast of his jacket and closed the lid of the 
chest. 

He was just in time. He saw old Turcan coming across the 
sand. 

The two men confronted each other. 

‘I have come to see if the letters are ready for me. The next 
trip will be the last.’ 
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‘ Ay,’ replied old Turcan, ‘I see the boat has got off safe.’ 

‘The seas are very heavy, sir. It is a good thing nothing has 
gone wrong.’ 

‘TI have faced worse. I am not afraid of them,’ answered the 
old man cheerily. 

‘Nor I,’ said Hill. ‘Give me the letters, sir, and—and the 
stones, and I will get ready to go off.’ 

‘No, Hill, Z will take them off myself.’ 

‘You ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

The perspiration broke out on Hill’s forehead in great drops. 

‘I have always done so,’ he said. 

‘I know, but this time I shall do it.’ Then, noticing the look 
on Hill’s face, ‘My dear lad, don’t think I don’t trust you. No, 
no, it’s not that. It’s—it’s a letter to your sister Nell, my lad. 
I have written one, I will take it on board myself. I could not 
let any one else take it, it would seem unlucky.’ 

An oath nearly escaped from Hill’s lips. 

‘Let me go,’ he said. ‘It is too dangerous for you. You 
must think if anything were to happen to you. You must think 
of that now.’ 

‘On such a job I don’t think I shall be in danger,’ returned 
old Turean confidently. ‘Hark ye, my share of the stones is for 
her, and it’s like taking it to her.’ 

Hill’s eyes sparkled with anger. ‘ Have you told her so?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Hill stepped back a pace. ‘ Have you the stones upon you?’ 
he asked. 

‘Yes, all safely stowed. I'll give them into the captain’s 
charge addressed to our people, Bronson, Johns & Co. I have 
told them to have the stones valued and to sell them at best 
price. Here,’ and he drew from his breast-pocket a tiny package 
wrapped round with cloth, with the edges sewn together and 
sealed over. 

Hill’s gaze fastened on it, the gaze of a man who meant murder, 
and old Turcan put the package away in his pocket. 

‘ Are the letters in your pocket too, sir?’ 

‘Yes, wrapped in a piece of oilcloth.’ 

‘ You have sent the order direct to—Nell ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

At one end of the big table the usual late breakfast had been 
laid by the house-boys. ‘ You had better have some breakfast at 
any rate, sir, before you. go,’ said Hill, turning toward the table. 
‘I am too happy to eat this morning, my lad,’ answered old 
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Turcan. ‘ Look at my luck—at that ivory, those stones you think 
so much of, and of what I think so much of, my wife that is to be 
—your sister;’ and he laid his hands on Hill’s shoulders and 
turned him towards him. ‘And it’s to you I owe her. I'll not 
forget you, my lad.’ 

For his life, with that bottle of morphia in his pocket, Hill 
could not reply as old Turcan took his hand and wrung it. 

‘I will have a cup of coffee,’ he said. ‘ Tell one of the boys 
to bring it to me.’ He turned and went into his room to don oil- 
skins for the wet passage to the steamer. 

Something shook Hill’s nerve for a moment, but the necessity 
for action roused him. He clapped his damp hands to summon 
the boys. 

Two imps came, the one bringing the coffee, the other carrying 
two large breakfast-cups. He signed to them to put the cups 
and the coffee on the table and be off. The boys took themselves 
out of the room. He poured out with shaking hand nearly a 
cupful of the strong black coffee. He turned, and through the 
open door caught sight of old Turcan, with his back towards him, 
feeling in his pocket to make sure all was right there. 

Quick as thought he whipped the vial of morphia from his 
pocket, and drawing the cork with his teeth, dashed as much as 
he guessed was half a wineglassful into the cup of coffee. He 
thrust the bottle back into his pocket, and added to the coffee 
from a decanter which stood on the table a glass of cognac, which 
old Turcan usually took with the coffee. He trusted to the 
cognac to disguise the drug, and to the drug to overpower the 
old man before he could get down to the beach. 

He filled up the other cup with coffee, and as he did so old 
Turcan came out of his room. In spite of his command of him- 
self, Hill’s hand shook terribly as he handed the cup of coffee to 
the old man. To his infinite relief old Turcan asked him to go 
out to the edge of the cliff to see if the boat was anywhere near 
the shore. Hill stopped to drink his coffee, and he heard—for he 
dared not look—he heard the old man swallow his cupful. Then 
Hill got quickly out of the factory. He hid himself behind one 
of the huts in the yard. He looked, and listened, and looked, 
but he did not see old Turcan leave the factory. All was quiet 
too. The bushmen were lying about in front of the huts on the 
opposite side of the yard, the servants were moving about in the 
galley. The report of a gun from the steamer roused him to 
action. He re-entered the house. Old Turcan was not there. 

What had become of him? Had he reached the beach, 
after all ? 
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Hill left the house and got across the yard as quietly and as 
swiftly as he could without attracting the notice of the men. He 
made his way to the shore, looking about him. The descent was 
by a rough footpath cut out of one side of the cliff. It was very 
steep, with sharp turnings at two places between high rocks to 
bring it round to face the sea. In the first of these Hill found 
the old man lying. 

Stupefied, unable to fight against the increasing power of the 
drug, he had staggered slower and slower downward, had slipped 
at last and fallen, sliding swiftly down the path until he came to 
the turning, where his head had struck with force against the 
rock. Hill turned him on his back. He was deadly white and 
scarcely breathed. His stomach had rejected some of the poison. 
Without considering whether he would live or die now, Hill tore 
open his oilskin and coat and thrust both hands into both breast- 
pockets and at once found in one the packet of letters and the 
little package of stones. Quick as thought Hill looked the letters 
over. One was open to receive the bill of lading for the ivory, 
another was the letter written by Hill to his wife, and in it Hill 
saw the order for the two hundred and fifty pounds. The third 
was the old sailor’s love-letter addressed to Mrs. Thorburn. Hill 
put all into his pocket. He turned and made for the beach. 

The roar of the surf sounded louder and louder as he de- 
scended, but the sound was as music in his ears. He heeded not 
the look and weight of the curling, thundering breakers, plain 
before him at the last turn in the descent. All his thoughts were 
fixed on the rolling steamer far off. 

A few minutes later the watchman from his look-out on the 
top of the cliff saw the solitary white man run across the beach 
as if some one pursued him, and he wondered at his haste. From 
the white man he looked across the waters to the steamer, and 
as he looked he saw seven long lines of breakers whiten across the 
bay, without a break where a boat might venture to pass, and be- 
fore the last of them fell as many more took their places. He 
looked back on the dot of the boat on the foam-edged beach, and 
saw her crew gathered about her. ‘Ah, the little master will 
never leave the shore,’ thought he. Next he saw the little master 
among the boat-boys. ‘Aha! they are showing him the danger, 
they will not go.’ He can see the big Zouave, the patrao of the 
boat, moving among the men and waving the little master back 
with one hand, while with the other he points towards the rolling 
ship and the big waves. 

‘Ha! Zouave the patrio is wise. All the teeth are safe, what 
need to go on board the fire boat ?’ 
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But he saw the little master prove too strong for Zouave, for 
the big patrio turned towards the boat, and his crew crowded past 
him and laid hold of her sides. The watchman fancied he heard 
their shout in the air. ‘There will be plenty dashes (presents) 
of cloth, of rum, of gin, to each man of them,’ thought he, and for 
a moment wished he was one of the crew. But no, for in the 
next moment he looked seaward, over the great angry surf. They 
have the boat on the water. See! the boys with the man on the 
beach are waist deep, holding her stoutly with straining arms, bow 
on. The watchman sees Zouave carry the little master out in his 
arms, and he clambers into the stern-sheets of the boat. The 
crew jump on board, the long oars are thrust out, and Zouave, 
standing erect at the stern, with his feet jammed against the 
converging sides of the boat, keeps her head straight with a long 
steering oar. Then the heavy oars flash through the water, and 
the boat moves clear of the shore. Swish! as a breaker stops her, 
sending the white water over all. It is nothing, and on she goes, 
lifting her pointed stern as she leaps downwards, downwards. She 
rises again, she is fairly under weigh, facing the heavier sees as 
they hurl themselves at her. See! how often she is thrown 
almost into the air, then is buried deep in the white smother, 
from which she lifts herself inch by inch again and again, the boys 
straining at the oars with all their strength. She has yet to face 
the worst of the surf on the bar, where the seven seas pile them- 
selves one upon the other, rushing in belts of foam away for miles. 
By-and-by she is well out and the watchman never takes his eyes 
off her as she nears the bar, whose waves, though they look no 
more than so much foam from where he is, he knows are moving 
mountains of fast breaking water. 

She springs the first, another comes rushing on her. For a 
moment he sees it towering over her bow. She lifts, lifts to it. 
Another comes; she swerves at it. Zouave fails to keep her 
straight, and in an instant she capsizes, the broken water pouring 
over her, and every man lost to sight. Another sea sends her 
rolling over and over. She is gone! 

The watchman stands aghast; then, with a cry and a leap 
comes tumbling down from the look-out. He lights on his feet, 
and runs towards the factory to tell the big master what has 
happened. 

‘ Zouave, his crew, and the little master lost out on the bar!’ 

As he runs, he shouts to the men in the huts, and to the ser- 
vants in the galley, and they,. knowing something is wrong, rise 
and haste after him, and arrive on the verandah as he enters 
the house, 
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He knocks at the door of the big master’s room, while all peer 
in at the outer doorway. Again the watchman knocks, and again 
there is no response. The big master sleeps, but he must be 
awakened. Antonio Bowman, hurrying up at the moment, thrusts 
the watchman aside and knocks loudly with his staff. 

At this point loud cries come from the direction of the gate 
of the yard, a cluster of men enter through it, some run forward, 
others move slowly with some half-dozen who carry a heavy burden. 
This Antonio perceives through a window, and wonders at the 
cries of the men, not believing what they shout—‘ that the big 
master is killed, is dead!’ 

He catches sight of the white figure carried by the men, and 
he rushes out cf the house... He passes through the crowd and 
sees the big master dead, as he believes. He stops the men and 
learns then how and where the big master was found. He beats 
his breast and cries aloud. But the big master still breathes, 
there is life in him yet, and he has him carried into the house and 
laid on his bed. His wound is not deep, but, strange, he cannot 
be made to hear or speak. The men press into the room, and 
Bowman drives them out with his staff, laying about with it, and 
sends for his wives to come and attend the big master. 

They come, running to the house, three in number, and all 
young women. They enter the room softly on their bare feet, 
and throwing their long white cloths free of their arms, draw off 
the white man’s outer clothing and his boots, and chafe his hands 
and feet with their soft palms, and wipe away the blood, and 
damp his head and neck with water. They are silent, save for 
the soft clink of the many brass-wire bangles and anklets on their 
shapely bare arms and ankles. 

While the women do this the men troop to the edge of the 
cliff to try if they can catch sight of the capsized boat. Some 
get down to the beach again and scatter along it. At last the 
boat is spied, lying wedged among the rocks, wrecked and broken, 
with the seas pouring over her, but no living being or dead body 
is by her. The men continue to look at her, until a puff of smoke 
bursts from the side of the steamer, and the report of her gun 
comes again over the booming of the surf. The steamer’s signals 
go up, but are unheeded, and she dare not send her ship’s boats 
through such a sea. After a long wait she fires another gun, and 
she can stay nolonger. The natives see her steam quickly away, and 

they think the factory is theirs to do what they like with for a 
month or more. So they return to it, the worst of them the most 
eager, but only to find that Antonio has sent for the king of the 
native town, 
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After two hours, during which the white man stirs not 
but still breathes, the king arrives with a score or so of fol- 
lowers, armed with muskets and machets, who, with great clatter 
and no little curiosity, take possession of the big house of 
the white man. The king takes his seat in the white man’s 
chair. 

The king is encased in a faded scarlet military tunic, the 
tarnished brass buttons of which are nearly parting from the 
cloth. The gaping edges show his black skin. From under the 
skirt of the tunic hangs his loin-cloth of blue and white check 
cotton cloth, leaving his bare legs and feet free. A tall and 
battered black hat is perched on his wiry wool, which refuses to 
allow the hat to come over his head, so that an attendant behind 
has to jerk forward and prop the hat up when it falls too much 
one way or other. The king has huge rings of metal in his ears 
and on his wrists, and in his right hand he carries a rod tipped 
with a silver crucifix, with the figure of the Saviour upon it, the 
gift of Portuguese missionaries long ago. 

The king lets it be known that if there is to be plunder he 
will have the direction of it, whereby he means the chief share of 
it, and in the meantime he forbids anything to be touched until 
the morning, when he shall be sure if the big master be alive or 
dead, and shall not be accountable for losses or for misdeeds done. 
But he cannot prevent even his own men from picking up trifles 
in the rooms when a chance offers. 

Antonio Bowman maintains that the big master will recover ; 
but none of the men give help. They leave it to the women to 
do so, and squat about on the floor and verandah to wait events 
and a probable sweet opportunity. 

The bushmen of the cabooka surround them, and are un- 
easy about the payment of their books for the value of their 
ivory. 

The king opens with his own royal hand a case of gin which 
he has spied out, and he and his men ‘help themselves, and the 
men in the crowd outside clamour for a share 

None think for a moment of the white man. 

It is now far onin the day, and still old Turcan lies insensible, 
but breathing. The sun goes down on the calemma, and dark- 
ness sets in, and lamps are lit and brought into the rooms, and in 
their light the niggers steal about, less watchful since the king has 
become muddled with gin, and nods in the white man’s chair, with 
his rod across his knees. 

Antonio Bowman, for the twentieth time, seeks the big master’s 
room. He takes one of the dishes of lighted rag floating in palm 
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oil and passes it across the sick man’s face. He peers into the 
sick man’s eyes. 

‘They are open! they follow the light!’ 

He peers again. 

‘Yes, theyare open! He sees!’ And Antonio gives one loud 
cry of surprise, and falls on his knees by the side of his master, who 
feebly closes his eyes again. 

‘Oh, come, come to the bed! Oh, come!’ cries Antonio 
Bowman, ‘ come to the bed of the big master! See, the big master 
lives! lives for well! Ha! ha! ha!’ 

The women come to him. The king’s men are told what has 
happened and lurch into the room, followed at last by the king, 
who steadies his steps with his staff stuck out on the floor well in 
front of him. They stare at the sick man in the yellow light, and 
their eyes wink and blink in it. 

The sick man takes no notice of them, for his brain is sorely 
numbed by the effects of the drug. Presently Antonio Bowman 
gently lifts him, and one of the women brings a cupful of gin and 
puts it to his lips. 

He sips a little and sinks back. 

Antonio clears the room of all but the king and the women. 


Old Turcan owed to the strength and toughness of his consti- 
tution his gradual release from the effects of the opiate. 

His brain became clearer in spite of his sense of intense weak- 
ness and nausea. 

By-and-by he whispered to Antonio Bowman, and tried to 
question him. He failed, but tried again and again, and at last 
comprehended of the loss of the surf-boat, of Hill, and of all the 
crew but two men who had got to shore, one of whom was Zouave 
the patrao. 

Gradually he realised how great a scoundrel his assistant had 
been, for he bade Antonio feel for the letters and the rubies, and 
they were gone. 

That death should have come to him who stole them, and 
cared not if he committed murder to do so, seemed almost just to 
the old man, yet he remembered the thief was the brother of Nell. 

It was daylight before old Turcan recovered sufficient strength 
to move and keep his feet, and he only did so with the help of the 
faithful Antonio Bowman, on whose arm he leant. He got to the 
door of the house and looked out. The empty waste of sea had 
calmed much, showing lesser breakers. 

‘If the lad had only told me what was in his mind I would 
have forgiven him, and given him anything for his sister’s sake, 
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He has sacrificed his life to his dishonesty,’ groaned old Turcan, 
and sank into a chair, faint and dazed. 

But he gathered more and more strength, and bade Antonio 
Bowman send men all along the beach to search for the bodies, 
which he knew would sooner or later be cast up by the sea. 

Then he got rid of the king and his men, who had not stirred, 
and who pretended to be mighty delighted at his recovery, and 
he pacified the bushmen with offers of payment on the morrow, 
after which he waited for the return of the messengers. 

The women brought him fowl soup, which he drank greedily. 
Late in the day a messenger vrrived with the news that three 
bodies had come ashore, one being that of the little master. 
Feeling much stronger, the cld man got into his hammock and 
was carried down to the beach. The bearers, once down the 
steep pathway, sped along the wet sand by the edge of the waves, 
Antonio Bowman and the messenger leading. Presently they 
came in sight of a group of negroes clustered round something 
lying on the sand. 

When the bearers stopped old Turcan alighted, and pushing 
the negroes aside, found lying before him on its back the naked 
body of Hill. It had been cruelly beaten by the waves and ground 
against the sand. 

Among the negroes stood the king, and old Turcan demanded 
of him who had stripped the body. The king protested he knew 
not. Many men not of his own town would do such a thing, but 
not his own people. He would try to find the thieves, but the 
little master had come ashore hours past, and no one had seen 
him except as he was. It was true, it wasa pity! What would 
the big master give to punish the thieves ? 

All the niggers about the king protested the king had spoken 
the truth. 

Old Turcan turned from him, knowing that it was as likely 
as not the body had been stripped by him, and all on it smuggled 
away. But he knew there was no way of recovering anything 
but by making it worth the king’s while to return it. 

He bade Antonio Bowman wrap the body up in a blanket 
taken from the hammock and have it carried to the house. 

So Ned Thorburn, alias Hill, was carried back to the factory 
from v nich he had tried to escape, and was buried near it. 

Week after week passed, and old Turcan waited and urged 
the king to seach for the missing stones and the letters. The 
clothes the dead man had on when drowned were brought forth 
piece by piece by the natives, but the rubies, the order, and the 
letters were not in the pockets. 
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They never came to light, and whether they had dropped from 
the body into the sea, or had been taken by the natives, remained 
a mystery to the lonely old sailor. 

Of the relationship that had existed between the dead man 
and Nell he also remained in ignorance, until one day he received 
a letter from his agents in Liverpool, to whom he had written 
asking them to find out the dead man’s sister and to break the 
news of the disaster to the boat to her. 

When old Turcan discovered that the young girl he had so fallen 
in love with was not a sister but a widow, he was truly astounded. 

The man’s blood was not in her veins, thank Heaven! was his 
first thought. That she had been his wife, poor girl, was her 
misfortune. 

After a time he resolved to go to her. Having once resolved 
on it, so impatient did he become, that he could hardly wait for 
the arrival of the two Portuguese whom he had engaged to keep 
the factory open in his absence, and who came but slowly down 
the coast, wind and tide being against them. 

At last he handed the charge of the factory over to them, and 
got away and reached England. 

He sought out Mrs. Thorburn, and he found lier look to his 
mind a hundred times sweeter and prettier than in the oft- 
scanned photograph, which he carried with him. 

To see it and to hear old Turcan’s story went a long way to 
make her take kindly to him, and even to fall in love with his 
rugged face and form. He persuaded her to marry him, and she 
returned with him to Africa for a time, and old Turcan’s wife 
was the first English woman who lived on that part of the solitary 
south-west African coast south of the Congo mouth. 

J. LANDERS. 





One Christmas Eve, 


‘ This woman walketh in the smile of God.’ 


Tue soft light in which the room was bathed was as tenderly 
green as the still water in some deep sea-cave. It flooded all 
around, lending a faint mystic tone to everything over which the 
silence of night was brooding. It softened the shadows until they 
lost all hardness of outline, and added a silver shine to the white- 
ness of the lily, that stood out, tall and distinct, against the dull 
crimson curtains. From the shadow of the bed dark eyes watched 
the fairness of the flower—watched it’ with eyes that now and 
again grew misty with tears. Almost as still and white as 
yonder flower was the watcher, but the flower was unconscious 
of the heartache of the woman. 

Only that morning had rested in her arms for the first time a 
little baby, and now the arms were empty; small wonder that the 
lily wavered through a mist of tears. 

‘It is well with the child,’ she murmured gently, and her eyes 
turned to the scarlet holly-berries wreathed about the mirror, 
faint reflection, in this saddened chamber, of the glad season 
abroad. 

‘Scarlet as drops of blood’—the thought ran through her 
mind, their vivid colouring intensified by the lily’s fairness. 

Silence, calm, unbroken, in the pale, uncertain light, until the 
tear-dimmed eyes, watching sadly the tall white flower, became 
aware that it was growing whiter, whiter; a stream of moonlight 
was stealing in, giving it added brilliance, added lustre; now it 
stirred all its white petals, as if touched by some gentle breeze, 
now its faint fragrance was borne across the room, and the tearful 
eyes noted that what had appeared to be moonlight were the 
white draperies of the angel form that held the flower. 

‘Angela,’ he said softly. 

‘Yes.’ She was not surprised or frightened, she had expected 
the summons. 

‘It is Christmas Eve,’ he said. ‘I bear a message to every 
mother whose baby is laid in her arms to-day. Will you come 
with me ?’ 


She rose—her weakness gone, her tears all dried—and clasped 
the hand he held towards her. | 
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The night without was still, the crescent moon shone down 
through a frosty sky, the myriad stars twinkled brightly, and yet 
through all the clear atmosphere there was still a faint greenish 
tinge like the calm water in an ocean cave—or was it the mystic 
light of the moon ? 

But there was little time to wonder, as the strong hand, clasp- 
ing hers, drew her along, till it seemed as if her weakness vanished 
under the influence of his strength. 

The starry night was forsaken now; they were standing—the 
strong angel and the weak woman—by the side of a bed on which 
lay a mother. A young mother, with a smile glad and proud 
about her lips; in her arms nestled a tiny form close against her 
breast. 

But as the white-clothed form paused by her side, and she 
became aware of his presence, she moved a little restlessly, and 
drew her baby closer. 

He loosened for a moment his firm clasp on Angela’s hand, 
and, stooping, touched the child lightly. 

*Do not, do not,’ cried the mother. ‘I will not,’ and her 
voice gathered strength with passion, ‘I will not give him 
up!’ 

‘The choice lies with you,’ replied the angel, and his voice 
was grave and sad. ‘On Christmas Eve the choice lies with the 
mother.’ 

Of a sudden, through the darkened room, there was a flash 
of light, and in it shone out clearly a picture. Angela, breath- 
less, clasped the angel’s hand again, whilst she strove to 
realise it. 

A lighted room, the firelight flickering on the walls, comfort, 
luxury, on all the rich interior. In the doorway a tall, stern, 
grey-haired man ; his eyes turned now on the little forlorn group 
of children gathered about the fire, now towards where a woman, 
grey-haired also, sorrowed apart. 

‘I renounce him,’ the man said, and there was more passion 
and grief in his voice, unraised as it was, than if he had cried 
aloud. ‘Disgrace—shame! He has brought down our grey 
hairs, his mother’s and mine, with sorrow to the grave. He is 
my eldest son, and I can only say that I wish he had never been 
born.’ 

The children sobbed, the mother’s tears fell fast ; the father, 
in his strong frozen grief, faded from sight, and the young 
mother—sleeping now—still clasping her baby, alone remained. 
‘He would be better in my care,’ the angel sighed. 

‘Life,’ murmured the mother—she did not open her eyes— 
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‘life at any cost. I have no fear of any evil for my child. 
Care, a mother’s tender care, will be his from his cradle. What 
is there to fear?’ 


Again the hush of the quiet night, the starry skies, and then 
a pause by another bedside. A very different one this time. A 
patched quilt drawn over this mother and her tiny new-born babe, 
but little the baby heeded either the roughness of its surroundings 
or the noise outside, as it slept in its mother’s arms. The woman 
slept too, a woman young and pretty, and with the tender pathos 
of recent motherhood about her. But even in her dreams her 
arms tightened about the child as the white-clad figure paused 
beside her. 

‘Not death,’ she sighed. 

‘ Wait, wait.’ 

The angel spoke, and there was a shade of pleading in his 
voice, and on the bare walls of the little room there appeared a 
sudden picture. 

A dreary night, the wind blowing the snow in pitiless gusts 
across a long dark bridge. No stars above, no reflections of light 
in the gloomy water below, into which the snowflakes fell and 
vanished. No passengers—who would be abroad on such anight! 
Stay, just one. A woman too, with a thin shawl wrapped about 
her—little protection there from the cold whirling storm. A 
woman young and pretty, as the dim light from a gas lamp for a 
moment threw into relief a white delicate face against the cold 
inclement sky. One moment’s stillness, then a voice. Ah, what 
a cry of pain! 

‘I wish that I had died when I was born, that I had never 
known all the sin and pain there is in this unhappy world! No 
mother to help or guide me. Lost, miserable, there is no place 
for me in all the world!’ 

There was a cry audible above the wind and rain, or was it the 
echo of that first heart-broken one? Then silence, save for the 
howling storm, and the dim light showed no form outlined against 
the blackness. The snowflakes fell faster than ever into the dark 
hurrying river, which was black and cold as the night beneath 
which it flowed. 

‘What.a terrible dream !’ 

The mother shivered a little, and drew her baby closer—closer 
to herself, further from the white-robed angel. 

‘Love—a mother’s love,’ she sighed, ‘would guard from sin 
and trouble alike.’ 

‘Human love,’ the angel whispered, ‘ can avail so little.’ 
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But the woman replied not, and the watchers passed away into 
the night beyond. 


And now once more they were in a room, a different one again 
from the last. A splendid room in a splendid house, the walls 
hung with pictures; the dimly burning night-light showed faintly 
forth the many treasures with which the place was full. Every- 
thing told of the wealth and luxury which reigned throughout a 
great house. In the silence of the shaded light a woman's 
anxious pained eyes were turned to the white-winged angel. 

‘You bring a message of death,’ she said softly ; and her eyes, 
so full of pain, so full of courage, did not falter. ‘Take him. 
See, I give him to you—my little longed-for son. Crippled, 
unhappy baby, take him into your safe keeping.’ 

While his hand yet touched the child, ‘ Look first,’ he said, 
and within the shadow of the great bed there appeared a picture. 
A room, magnificent even as this one—-might it not have been the 
same ?—and on the bed a white, dimly-outlined form, and a face, 
beautiful in death, with the beauty of courage and nobility. 
And all the room was full of figures whose cries and mourning filled 
the still air. 

‘We loved him,’ they cried, ‘and alas, he is dead!’ 

One stood by his side and watched the silent figure, and 
clasped her hands, and sobbed. ‘ He was a cripple too, but until 
I saw his life I never knew how suffering should be borne !’ 

‘Motherless and alone, he went on his weary way, bearing his 
pain—to us all alike he has shown the way. Oh God! what loss 
if we had never known him, never learnt to follow his brave 
example! Courage, virtue, patience, tenderness, love, when has 
he ever failed? It is only by following in his footsteps, striving 
to do as he has taught, that we can show how his memory lives 
yet in our hearts. We could not forget, even if we would, but yet 
that is not all that his life requires of us. Having shown us the 
way, it rests with us to follow after.’ 

The picture slowly faded, the mother’s restless eyes opened, 
and sought the white-winged angel. 

‘I renounce the eternal peace,’ she sighed. ‘Give him 
strength for his allotted task.’ 

In the semi-darkness of the silent room her slender fingers 
unclasped the strong hand that had already hushed the child to 
rest. ‘Leave him to do his work, and earn his rest.’ 

Some words the angel said, perhaps of sorely-needed encourage- 
ment, but they died away in the stiJlness, only the last remaining 
audible in the silent night. 
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‘Behold, his reward is with Him, and his work before Him,’ 
and the mother’s anguished eyes grew calmer. 


One swift flight now, and they paused again. A room this 
time which seemed dimly familiar, or was it only the soft light 
which brought vague dreams of ocean caves, and still waters, deep 
down out of human sight ? 

A stream of moonlight shone through a half-closed window 
on to a bed, whereon lay a slender dark-eyed woman. 

Such a world of sorrow in the dark eyes, such tender grief 
when the angel paused ere speaking the familiar words, that, as 
his voice, with its murmured ‘ Choose,’ echoed through the silent 
night, in swift terror Angela clasped his arm, all the past surging 
in upon her. 

‘Oh, do not ask her!’ she cried. ‘In her ignorance she may 
not choose aright,’ 

But, before her words were spoken, this other sad-eyed mother 
had spoken also; not with the swift passion of the onlooker, but 
with soft, human heart-break. 

‘I cannot choose, because I cannot see—I trust.’ And then 
a sigh, which seemed to frame itself into, ‘It is well with the 
child.’ 

Who spoke those words ? 


The room was still and dark, save for the green, shaded light— 
the stream of moonlight was gone. Against the dark curtains” 
shone the fairness of the lily, its whiteness intensified by the 
scarlet berries of the holly, red as drops of blood. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘MISS MOLLY.’ 
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(A LETTER.) 



































O LOVE, when last amongst the flowers 
Beneath the moorland copse we met, 
How lightly fled the golden hours !— 
Dost thou forget ? 
Or are the dreams, that then were ours, 
Remembered yet ? 


The eyes that dimmed the wild blue-bell, 
Full well I ween, are still as blue; 
But, if their slave again should tell 
His tale of rue, 
O would they now their healing spell 
Exert anew ? 


The cheek where rose and lily met 
As rivals for the mastery 
Is-still as fair; but could I yet, 
By soft decree, 
The triumph of the rose abet, 
Though transiently ? 


The theft that brought so heavy blame 
Upon me then, and chiding chill, 
Is treasured fast—the lock may shame 
The sunbeam still : 
Most like my love, it is the same 
Through good and ill. 


The spray that thou wouldst scarce accept 
(Of hawthorn petals, pale as snow) 
In some forgotten nook has slept, 
Or, long ago, 
With other such aside was swept— 
’Tis withered now. 


O by each bird that sings his mate, 
By every bud that greets the day, 
By all things lovely and elate, 
Thou Loveliest! say 
Thou wilt not mete my heart the fate 
Of that poor spray ! 
A. E, 











MACKINTOSH. 
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he Ards House Mystery, 


A LEAF FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A POLICE-OFFICER. 


THe ‘Ards House Mystery,’ as it was called, made some noise at 
the time, but the circumstances are now, I dare say, pretty well 
forgotten, so I may as well set down here what I know about the 
matter. This is, indeed, all that is to know, and more than any- 
body else knows, for I happened to be intimately mixed up in it. 

‘The Ards’ is the name of a small estate in the neighbourhood 
of Ashbury, where I was stationed for a number of years, and 
Ards House, where the proprietor and his family resided, a 
moderate-sized country mansion, was situated about a hundred 
yards off the London road. When the remarkable occurrences I 
am about to narrate took place the family consisted of Mr. 
Austin, the ‘Squire,’ as he was sometimes called by country 
people of the old-fashioned type, a grandson, a granddaughter, and 
a more distant relative, a young man to whom Miss Willoughby, 
the granddaughter, was reported to be engaged. The domestic 
affairs of the family were, as usual in districts not thickly peopled, 
pretty well known to their neighbours; but much of what I will 
here mention by way of introduction to my narrative was learned 
after events had brought me into closer contact with some of its 
members. 

Till within eighteen months of the time when these events 
occurred the Austin family had consisted only of Mr. Austin and 
his two grandchildren. Horace Austin was the only son of an 
only son, and had lived with Mr. Austin from childhood as the 
recognised as well as rightful heir to the estate. He had grown 
up amid country occupations, and might have sat to a character 
painter as model for the ideal country gentleman. Stoutly made, 
a healthy florid complexion, merry brown eyes, a mass of light 
curly hair, and a frank pleasant smile for every one he met. 
Manners rather jolly than refined, and more given to field sports 
than what are called ‘intellectual pursuits.’ His relations with 
his grandfather had hitherto been understood to be of the most 
cordial kind. 

Florence Willoughby was the child of a daughter who had 
married well, and like Horace was now an orphan. She was 
heiress in her own right to considerable wealth, and it was under- 
stood that her future provision would form no burden on the 
a2 
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estate. When I first saw her she was nineteen (Horace being 
about half-a-dozen years older), and a nicer young lady than she 
was then I never clapped eyes upon, and I have seen a few in my 
day. Mr. Austin’s cherished wish was that the two cousins should 
marry, and an engagement had seemed likely to come about. So 
far as I could learn, while Horace almost worshipped his young 
and beautiful cousin, on the side of Florence there had been 
little reciprocation of the sentiment. She liked Horace, how- 
ever, and seemed willing in time to gratify the desire of her 
grandfather. 

But the introduction into the house of a new inmate altered 
matters entirely. 7 

Gerald Lowe was the son of a distant and poor connection of 
the family, to whom at one time Mr. Austin believed he had been 
under deep obligation. By way of repaying this debt he had 
taken charge of Gerald’s education, carried him forward in pre- 
paration for the legal profession, and just before starting him on 
an independent career had invited him to pay a long visit at Ards 
House. His studies had been prosecuted in London, where his 
home was, and this was his first introduction to the family of his 
benefactor. Handsome, rather refined in appearance, and of in- 
sinuating address, the new-comer seems to have secured in a short 
time the good opinion of all, and more especially of the young 
heiress. The heart which had stood out against the solid merits 
of Horace Austin yielded to the more attractive accomplishments 
of Gerald Lowe. Horace was fair and ‘fleshy’; Gerald was dark, 
interestingly pale, and spirituel (as they say in novels). Horace 
was neither literary nor musical; Gerald was both, and the 
favourable impression made by his elegant exterior was deepened 
by an intercourse which discovered common tastes and sentiments. 
Whether Lowe fell a victim to the beauty of the girl or was 
allured by the wealth of the heiress is hard to tell, but he was 
soon Miss Willoughby’s declared and accepted lover. It could 
not but be that he should now fall in the estimation, or at least in 
the favour, of the two Austins; but after some opposition on the 
part of her grandfather, and a ‘last appeal’ on the part of her 
cousin, the inevitable was acquiesced in, and an engagement 
grudgingly sanctioned, 

Gerald Lowe was, of course, no match in a worldly sense for 
the young heiress, and his having availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by his patron’s beneficence to entrap the affections 
of his granddaughter was considered by some to prove him un-+ 
worthy of her in other respects. Mr. Austin, however, as I 
learned from a friend of his to whom he was in the habit of 
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unburthening himself, endeavoured to take a more favourable 
view of the matter. ‘I am, of course, deeply grieved by the turn 
affairs have taken,’ he said, ‘ but Gerald belongs to the same 
family stock, has been well educated, is of good character so far 
as I know, and she has money enough for both. And love, you 
know, obeys no laws—at least none but its own.’ 

This was how matters stood when at an early hour one summer 
morning (it was July 2, 18-——) a man rushed into our office with 
the intelligence that Mr. Austin had been murdered during the 
night by thieves, who had at the same time carried away some 
valuable property. 

In two minutes I was hurrying, accompanied by Simpkins (my 
trusty subordinate), towards Ards House. 

We arrived at the house almost simultaneously with Dr. Gaylen, 
to whom also a hasty summons had been despatched. We were 
ushered into the room where the body lay as it had been found. 
A short examination assured Dr. Gaylen that life was irrecoverably 
gone. 

‘He has certainly died from violence,’ he said ; ‘I should say 
from strangulation, by the grip of human hands; the marks of 
the fingers are but too apparent. A blow has also been given with 
some blunt weapon on the temple. He has been dead some hours. 
You must communicate with the coroner at once.’ 

I now proceeded to examine and question, and the result, 
shortly stated, was as follows :— 

The servant on going to call his master at the usual hour 
found the bedroom door locked—an unusual circumstance, it 
appears—and, failing to obtain a reply after repeatedly knocking, 
had given the alarm. Access having been obtained another way, 
Mr. Austin was discovered as we saw him; his eyes glazed and 
staring, his hands clenched, and the marks alluded to by the 
doctor on his temple and neck. The window was open, and a 
search proved that a gold watch with valuable appendages, and 
two silver cups with inscriptions, which had stood under glass 
covers on a side table, had been carried away. These were the 
only valuables missing, but it seemed enough to suggest— 
burglary. ; 

I thoroughly scrutinised the room, the window, the doors. It 
was a large room, which Mr. Austin had used for an evening 
sitting-room. The door, which had been locked inside, opened on 
the corridor; the other, by which entrance had been gained, com- 
municated through a dressing-room with another bedroom, in 
which Horace Austin slept. The housekeeper, a portly dame, who 
seemed half-dazed by the horrible occurrence, thought the doors 
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between the two bedrooms usually stood unlocked. The dressing- 
room was shared between the two men, and had been so since 
Horace was a boy. Horace was in the habit of locking his bed- 
room door, the one that opened on the corridor, but thought he 
had found it open that morning, still could not be certain. No 
one, she told me, had heard any noise during the night, nor had 
any suspicious characters, so far as she knew, been lately noticed 
prowling about the premises. The window, she thought, was 
usually fastened by Mr. Austin when he went to bed—she had 
often found it so next morning—but he certainly might forget it 
sometimes. She sometimes found it open in the morning. She 
supposed it must have been left unfastened the previous night, as 
there were no panes broken. We next went outside, measured 
the height of the window, which was not great, and might easily 
have been scaled, and carefully examined the ground beneath, 

I was puzzled. 

Leaving Simpkins below, I re-entered the bedroom and took 
another look at the window-sill. Neither there nor on the ground 
below were there any marks to indicate entrance or retreat. 
Musingly I approached the bed where the dead man lay, and in 
an absent manner lifted one of the clenched hands, Something 
dark, but hardly visible, protruded between two of the fingers. It 
had evidently escaped notice hitherto. With gentle and patient 
endeavour I opened the fingers a little, and released from their 
grasp a small piece of silk, which, after looking at it attentively, 
I placed carefully in my pocket-book. 

In another room the three relatives were anxiously awaiting 
the result of my inquiries. When I entered Miss Willoughby 
was half extended on a sofa, and Gerald Lowe (whom I knew well 
enough by sight) was bending over her. Young Mr. Austin came 
forward hurriedly : 

‘ What do you make of it, Mr. 

‘ Denham.’ 

‘ What do you make of this horrible business, Mr. Denham ?’ 

‘T can’t say I make much yet.’ 

‘ The villain or villains cannot yet have got far away. There 
must be no time lost. Offer a reward—any amount—if necessary. 
Spare no money.’ 

‘ Not a moment will be lost, sir, you may depend, in following 
up whatever clue we get the end of.’ 

‘ Nothing can be plainer,’ broke in Lowe impetuously. ‘ Some 
scoundrels have got in by the window, and my dear old friend, 
having awakened while they were getting hold of their booty, has 
been silenced—in the way you see.’ 
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I looked at each alternately before answering, and then merely 
said I would like to see the servants. 

I sat in a room, and the domestics were one by one sent in to 
me. I made a show of questioning them ; they could tell me no 
more than I had already learned, but my object was hardly infor- 





mation. The fact was that I suspected this job had not been 


done from the outside at all, and I wished to see if any of the 
underlings were likely persons to be implicated in such an affair. 
As the last went, I shook my head and said to myself, ‘ Nothing 
there, Denham.’ 

I next announced that we would look over the house. 

‘Do you mean the private apartments ?’ asked the lady. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What!’ said Lowe, with what I couldn’t help thinking a 
startled look; ‘do you mean you will search my — Miss 
Willoughby’s dressing-room, and—and bedroom ?’ 

‘I am sure they are quite at liberty,’ said she. 

* Certainly, they are quite at liberty to search any room in the 
house,’ said Horace Austin. 

‘What is your object ?’ asked Lowe. ‘Do you suspect any 
one here ?’ ; 

‘Well,’ I said evasively, ‘it is usual in such cases.’ 

We went over the servants’ apartments hurriedly, but I 
lingered long in Horace Austin’s, turned over everything, had 
boxes unlocked, and wardrobes opened. Miss Willoughby’s I 
merely scanned, but again lingered in Lowe’s. Here I thought 
once I had found something—a silk cravat of a particular pattern. 


’ I furtively compared it with the scrap in my pocket-book, and 


laid it down again with a sigh. At the close of the search I had 
really found nothing. 

‘Well ?’ said Horace as I was going away. 

‘I have nothing to communicate at present, Mr. Austin; be 
sure you will hear from me as soon asI have, Here is my private 
address, in case you should want me.’ 

On getting back to town I took one of my colleagues into 
counsel (Simpkins always agreed with me, so was of no use). . We 
agreed that there was room for suspecting that the crime had 
been committed by some inmate of Ards House, but not sufficient 
ground to go upon for an arrest ; that it was possible I was mis- 
taken—that the window might have been left unfastened, and that 
a cat-like burglar might have crept in and out without leaving 
any marks behind him ; and that there was no presumption against 
any one in particular—the servants I had settled to be out of the 
question, Miss Will.ughby was equally so, and Gerald Lowe had 
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absolutely nothing to gain by the old man’s death. Horace, who 
alone seemed to have access at night to his grandfather’s room, 
came into his fortune, of course, a year or two sooner—but—no, 
it would not do. 

_ Accordingly no time was lost in communicating to the police 
over the country the facts of the case, and a description (which I 
had taken down from Miss Willoughby) of the missing articles, 
In due time the coroner held his inquest, but nothing new was 
brought out. What I and others had to tell really bore hard 
against Horace Austin. For one thing, the housekeeper was 
made to recollect having heard high words in her master’s room 
as she passed the door on the evening before the murder, and 
having seen Horace come out some time thereafter. It would 
not have surprised me though he had been committed; but an 
open verdict was returned of wilful murder against some person 
or persons unknown. I did not, for obvious reasons, produce on 
this occasion the rag of silk I had found in the dead man’s hand. 
It could serve no purpose then, and to be of future use my pos- 
session of it must remain a secret. 

All efforts on the part of the police in London and elsewhere 
to get on the track of the culprit or stolen articles proved vain. 
There were one or two arrests on suspicion, only to be followed by 
liberation of the suspects. This kept public expectation on the 
stretch, and very soon the usual impatient and severe remarks on 
the ‘ inefficiency of our police officials’ began to be made. The 
‘Ards House Mystery’ formed a staple paragraph in all the papers, 
and some of them hinted, in terms that could not be misunder- 
stood, that Horace Austin should be brought to trial. 

An official came down from London to investigate, and went 
away agreeing that a prosecution in the present state of our in- 
formation would only lead to a disgraceful breakdown. 

Going backwards and forwards to the house, I became in a 
sort of way intimate, and was treated by no one with more 
appearance of friendliness than by Gerald Lowe. I must confess, 
however, that it was on this last-mentioned person that my sus- 
picions had from the first turned. Looks and words, of little 
value when reported to a third party, had turned my attention in 
this direction. And I must further confess that on my own 
account I had him watched from the first, and his doings quietly 
noted. Horace was the only one who had gained anything by the 
old man’s death, yet I felt somehow that he was innocent. 

Two or three weeks had gone past, and nothing had resulted 
from the watch. Gerald had wandered a good deal about, had 
taken to divin into tree clumps, and standing gazing dreamily 
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into a little stream which ran through the grounds, but had never 
gone many miles from the house. Horace had ridden out occa- 
sionally for exercise; and Miss Willoughby had only left the 
house twice, when she called at my private office for ‘ news.’ 

Things were in this position when—it was the day after the 
London man had been down—I had occasion to call at the Ashbury 
Bank on a piece of business which necessitated a prolonged inter-~ 
view with the manager. At the close our talk turned, as a matter 
of course, on the ‘ mystery.’ 

‘Mr. Austin was here only one day before it happened,’ the 
manager remarked. 

‘Ah! He was an exact man of business, I believe.’ 

‘Yes; but do you know I thought I observed some falling-off 
on that occasion—some confusion of mind not usual to him. In 
checking his account he objected to one draught—was positive he 
had not drawn that day, and supported himself by reference to 
his note-book. I showed him the cheque. On looking at it first 
he declared it was a forgery, but afterwards drew in his words and 
admitted himself mistaken.’ 

My ears felt like growing wider every word he uttered. 

‘May I ask you,’ I said, ‘to give me the particulars of that 
interview ?’ 

‘ That is all,’ he answered; ‘when I told him who presented 
it, he said he must have made a mistake, and went away abruptly, 
making his preparations in a hurried, nervous manner.’ 

‘And who presented it ?’ 

‘His young relative, who had been his messenger often 
before.’ 

‘ Horace Austin ?’ 

‘No, no—Mr. Lowe.’ 

‘ What was the amount, please ?’ 

‘Two hundred, and it was paid in four fifties.’ 

I noted the date on which the cheque was cashed, and the 
numbers of the notes, with which the manager readily furnished 
me, thanked him, and took my leave. 

Had I at last got hold of one end of the clue? What should 
Ido next? After thinking the matter over, I wrote to them in 
London to find out amongst the law people what were Gerald 
Lowe’s character and habits, who were his associates, when he was 
last in town, and if he had then paid away any money. I could 
trust our people to find out as much as that easily. I was not 
disappointed. In two days I learned that Lowe had been ‘fast’ 
in a sly way, had been engaged in betting transactions, had 
associated much with one Dennis Dubois, had been last in London 
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on June 15 (the cheque had been presented on the 14th), and 
had then paid money to the said Dubois. 

I determined to go up to town myself, and while preparing 
for the journey was startled by a visit from Horace Austin. His 
looks were gloomy and depressed in the extreme. 

‘Denham,’ he said, ‘I am going to demand to be put on 
trial.’ 

‘No, no; don’t do that, sir.’ 

‘I must. I know what is being said, and I will be tried and 
cleared. I would not have hurt a hair of his head—my dear 
grandfather ;’ and he fairly broke down. 

‘I believe you, Mr. Austin —and so I did—‘and I beseech 
you, do nothing in that direction.’ 

‘I must,’ he repeated. 

‘Promise me at least that you will delay for a few days. I 
have good reasons for insisting.’ 

He looked at me wistfully and inquiringly. 

‘I can say nothing more,’ I said; ‘but you must promise.’ 

After a little he acquiesced, and went away. 

I was not long in London before I was in the presence of Mr. 
Dubois. I found him in a stable yard, and nothing loath to share 
a quart of beer. He was asmall, swarthy, dapper fellow, markedly 
‘ horsey.’ 

‘You know one Gerald Lowe ?’ was a question I soon put. 

‘Oh, yes, I know Lowe.’ 

‘He paid you some money on June 15 last ?’ 

‘I don’t know as to the date, but he paid me about that time 
what I had a deuced deal of trouble to get out of him.’ 

‘ How did you manage to get it out of him?’ 

‘I threatened to blow him up with his fine friends.’ 

‘And that did it ?’ 

‘Well, not at first. He staved me off with talk about a rich 
marriage coming on. But I didn’t believe him——Lowe was always 
a shuffler—and I couldn’t wait, being pressed myself. SolI wrote 
him to pay up at once, or next post I would apply for the money 
to Mr. Austin. In a couple of days he came through and paid me 
the money.’ 

‘Would it be too much to ask you to name the sum?’ 

‘Not at all—two hundred.’ 

‘ How paid ?’ 

‘In four fifties.’ 

‘Did you take the numbers of the notes ?’ 

He laughed at that, saying notes didn’t usually stay so long 
with him as to require such precautions. 
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ind I looked disappointed. 
‘ But I'll tell you what,’ he said, after a pause; ‘I shouldn’t 

ing wonder but the skinflint to whom I passed them over does that 
His kind of thing. He’s the sort of fellow. Come over to his office 

and see.’ 
on F The ‘skinflint’ was a middle-aged, cadaverous individual, 

: seated behind a desk, with spectacles on his nose, over which he 

looked at us scrutinisingly as we entered. My business being | 
nd | stated, and seemingly pronounced inwardly not to be dangerous, | 
ear a book was turned over and the numbers of the notes read off 


without hesitation. They coincided precisely with those in my 

ch note-book. 
So far, so good. As I travelled homewards I cogitated my 
next step. The cheque had evidently been forged, and Mr. 
I Austin had known it to be so, though he had withdrawn his 
statement to that effect at the bank. But how to prove that ? 
i Lowe might say he got the money from Mr. Austin to pay the 
debt. What took place after Mr. Austin got home on June 30? 
| Did he tax Lowe with the fraud? Was that the secret of the 
4 
\ 


Ar. loud words, heard by the housekeeper on the following night, pro- 
we B ceeding from Mr. Austin’s room? Lowe might have left and 
lly Horace gone in while she was away from the door. Lowe, I said 


to myself, must have scaled the window in the night, murdered the 
old man to prevent exposure, and taken away the valuables to 
throw everybody off the scent. But how did he get out and in at 
the house-doors without being seen or heard? Stop—he might 
ne have gone into Mr. Austin’s room by the door, which, by all ac- 
counts, stood usually unlocked. But how did he get out again ? 
He might have got through the dressing-room and Horace’s bed- 
room, but hardly without detection. I had it all pretty distinctly 
set out in my own mind, but where were the probative facts? It 


ie looked pretty dark as yet. An unexpected light was to be thrown 
ys on the matter that very evening. 
a I was sitting at tea, enjoying the sensation of rest after 


exertion, when I had again a visitor from Ards House. This time 
it was not Horace, but Miss Willoughby. 

Since the event which first brought me in contact with this 
lady I had seen and spoken to her several times. On the first or 
the first two occasions she seemed merely prostrate with grief and 
horror, but afterwards had exhibited a nervous excitement, painful 
to witness. The burden of her talk with me had been: ‘ Had no 
trace been yet got of the criminal or the stolen articles? Was 
I not sure now that somebody must have broken in by the 
window? What were people saying?’ and so on. 
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When she lifted her veil as I entered the room into which she 


had been shown I was shocked to see how ill she looked. Cheeks 
pale and sunk, lips contracted as if in pain, eyes weary-like and 
yet restless. 

She rose, and laid a morocco-bound, brazen-clasped volume on 
the table. 

‘There,’ she said, ‘I cannot hide it longer, let the worst comeé 
of it.’ 

‘ My dear young lady,’ I said, laying my hand upon the book, 
‘ what is this?’ 

‘I will tell you. A few days after—after that happened, I 
found it in one of my grandfather’s private drawers. I recognised 
it at once as what he called his diary, in which he was in the 
habit of jotting something almost every night. I knew it well, 
for I often saw him writing in it, and he frequently referred to it 
when any question arose as to the date of particular domestic 
occurrences. I took it to my own room, promising myself a sad 
sort of pleasure in looking over some of his simple entries. It 
opened, when I unclasped it, at the last written page. It was 
dated at top July 1, the very night before his—his death. I 
turned back a leaf to June 30, and began to read. What I read 
shocked me very much, but it was not for a day or two that I 
began to connect it with my grandfather’s dreadful end. Gra- 
dually, however, the horrible idea of this connection crept into my 
mind, and then began a struggle which has nearly torn me to 
pieces. You wonder at my speaking thus to you, almost a 
stranger, but I have no one else to speak to, except Horace, and 
I could not speak on this matter to him. Twenty times I have 
had that book in my hand to destroy it, but always seemed with- 
held by an unseen power. As often have I resolved to give it up 
to you, but my limbs as well as my heart failed me. I began to 
have terrible dreams nightly. It was always my grandfather 
urging me to something, and always some one else, whom you will 
find named there, struggling with him and dragging him away. 
At length I could bear it no longer. There it is, let the worst 
come of it. I cannot help it. Read it; perhaps,’ she added, 
wistfully, ‘ you may think there is not much in it after all.’ 

I opened the book, and this is what I found: 

‘June 30. I have received a great shock to-day. It is always 
painful to discover that you have been deceived by those you 
have trusted and benefited. In any case it would have been a 
great grief to me to find that Gerald Lowe was a base fellow ; as 
it is, the grief is perhaps more, but it is tempered by the feeling 
of adanger escaped. I was about to give him my dearest Florence. 
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What a mercy that heis found out before and not after! I never 
liked him from the heart. When at the bank this morning I 
found that my name had been forged to a cheque for 2001. I 
repudiated the transaction, but after hearing it was Gerald who 
presented it I drew back, pretended to recollect myself, and ad- 
mitted a mistake. But it was no mistake. The cheque was 
from my book, and the signature was well imitated, but it was 
not mine. Horace and Gerald are the only persons who have 
access to my desk. I knew it could only be Gerald. 

‘In the course of the afternoon I made up my mind what to do. 
I took an opportunity of speaking to him privately. I told him 
what I had discovered. He made an attempt at denial, but I 
showed him it was useless. He then pleaded for forgiveness, said 
it was to pay a debt of honour and save him from disgrace, and 
that he had intended to pay it back (with Florence’s money!). 
I said that I would not only refrain from prosecuting him, but 
fulfil my promise of starting him in business, if he would relin- 
quish Florence and disappear at once from Ards House for good and 
all. He flatly refused to do this. Florence loved him, and he 
would not give her up. She would ‘ stick to him,’ whatever I did. 
I told him Florence would never marry him when his conduct was 
made known to her. I gave him a day to think of it, and he left 
me in sullen silence. This is a long entry; it is not often I have 
anything so disturbing to write about. Iam tired, and must be 
off to bed. 

‘July 1. Gerald is still stubborn. He seems to think that 
in the affection of Florence he has a mainstay of safety. In 
pressing that point he showed himself in a worse light than ever. 
His past life must have been different from what I thought. I tried 
to show him that her love was founded on a delusion; that when 
she saw him as he was my prohibition of the marriage would be 
unnecessary. I again put the alternative before him—to give up 
Florence or be publicly prosecuted for forgery. I am afraid I lost 
my temper, and spoke loudly ; he did the same. At the end he 
asked another day, and I consented. Florence must be saved at 
all hazards. It is her wealth, and not herself, he is so much in 
love with. Horace has just been in to say “ good-night.” I was 
strongly moved to tell him all, but refrained.’ 

The importance of this evidence in the handwriting of the 
deceased (which could no doubt be sworn to) I saw at once, but 
to soothe Miss Willoughby’s feelings I made somewhat light 
of it. 

‘My dear young lady,’ I said, ‘I must of course retain this; 
put I may tell you I had already evidence of the forgery—was, in 
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fact, in London to-day about it—so, whatever happens, you need 
not look on yourself as having materially contributed to the 
result.’ 

‘I do not care what happens now,’ she said wearily. 

‘You are still interested in Mr. Lowe ?’ 

‘Not in the way I was. I will never marry him now,’ 

‘ Have you told him so?’ 

‘No; but he sees I am changed,’ 

‘Does he suspect the cause?’ 

‘ Not in the least.’ 

‘Pardon me for using the freedom; but do you still love 
him ?’ 

She shuddered. ‘I feel instead a sort of repulsion whenever 
he approaches me.’ 

‘Then I have less hesitation in asking you not to oppose 
another effort I intend making to get nearer the truth. Where 
is Mr. Lowe now ?’ 

‘TI left him preparing to start on a long ride with Horace.’ 

‘Then do not oppose our forcing an entrance into his room 
during his absence.’ 

She agreed in the same weary tone, and in less than half-an- 
hour Simpkins and I were once more in Lowe’s rooms, turning 
things out and over as only professionals can. I had learned a 
few days before, through cautiously questioning one of the 
domestics, that Lowe, since the murder, took the key of his 
apartments with him when he went out, which he was not pre- 
viously in the habit of doing, and felt convinced there was some- 
thing still there to find out which had escaped us on our former 
visit. The sitting and dressing-room, entered from the passage, 
was a large, old-fashioned-looking apartment, with a wide fireplace 
and narrow window. The bedroom led from this, and had no 
other outlet. In these two rooms our business lay. 

We overhauled the bedroom first, without result, and re- 
turned to the outer room. Here we examined every hole, corner, 
and receptacle, picking locks when they opposed us, and not 
forgetting the chimney, up which Simpkins scrambled a few feet, 
and came down not improved in appearance; and, just as daylight 
was fading, we paused and gazed at each other, baffled. 

‘I’m blowed!’ said Simpkins—and he was blown a little— 
‘he must have hid them outside.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ I said, and was crossing the room to make 
another dive into the wardrobe, among some loose gloves, ties, &c., 
when I felt my foot sink slightly on a plank of the flooring. 
‘Confound it!’ I exclaimed. ‘What are we thinking of ?’ 
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In a few moments we had the carpet fastenings torn up—and 
I thought they came away astonishingly easy—the carpet rolled 
back, and the flooring bare. In front of the hearth we found a 
small round hole, into which, when I put my hand and pulled, a 
trap-door rose easily on hinges. It was such a contrivance as I 
had seen before for stowing away conveniently a small supply of 
coals. I learned afterwards that such, in fact, had been the 
purpose of this construction, the rooms having been for many 
years occupied by an old and valued retainer of the family. On 
looking in I saw nothing but a heap of black dust; but Simpkins 
thrust his hand in, groped about, and pulled out a watch and 
chain. My heart bounded—we had him now. The reproach 
would be taken away from my order, and its character vindicated. 
He next brought out one silver cup, then another, and finally a 
silk necktie. I seized on this last, shook it free from dust, and 
held it up. A small piece had been torn off from one end; that 
piece I had in my pocket-book. I had seen a tie of the same 
pattern on my first visit, but it was intact—he had had a pair of 
them. We had just gathered our prizes together when a key was 
thrust into the door, which we had fastened within. I quietly 
undid the fastening, and Gerald Lowe came in. It was now dusk, 
and he did not at first observe the state of his room. He came 
in and closed the door. We had come prepared for all contin- 
gencies. ‘You are my prisoner,’ I said, laying my hand upon 
his shoulder, and Simpkins quietly slipped a pair of handcuffs on 
his wrists. By this time his eye had caught the open trap, and 
he sank on a chair speechless. He volunteered no remark, and 
we asked him no questions, but took him away quietly in a 
machine belonging to the house which was placed at our service. 

I need not prolong my story; the result many wiil remember. 
Lowe asserted his innocence till after the trial, at which the evi- 
dence was strong enough to obtain a unanimous verdict of ¢ wilful 
murder,’ but, unlike many of his class, against whom the only 
evidence is circumstantial, he did not persist in falsehood to the 
end. 

By his own account he had gone into Mr. Austin’s room at a 
late hour to make a final appeal, and had found him partly un- 
dressed, preparing for bed. Mr. Austin had ordered him out of 
the room, when in a gust of passion he struck the old man on the 
head, and to prevent him crying out had grasped him by the neck 
and throttled him. After killing his victim he had coolly un- 
dressed him, put on his night-clothes, and laid him in bed, had 
then locked the door inside, opened the window, and carried off 
the watch and cups to throw inquiry off the scent. Making him- 
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self certain that Horace was asleep, he had (as I surmised) stolen 
out that way, leaving of necessity the door of Horace’s bedroom 
unlocked. When he reached his own room the question how 
to dispose of his booty presented itself, and after a little he 
remembered the box in the floor. He had discovered it one 
day during house-cleaning operations. He took out the carpet 
fastenings carefully, and after depositing the articles replaced 
them as well as he could without using a hammer. His cravat, 
which had got torn somehow in the short struggle, he threw into 
the hole along with the other things. His design was to remove 
them as soon as possible and hide them away somewhere else, but 
day after day went past, and he never could summon courage to take 
them out, or fix on a suitable place for disposing of them safely. 
I have often observed that criminals are astonishingly stupid in the 
traces they leave of their deeds. There is always something done 
or left undone which leads to discovery and identification. At the 
same time, as the annals of crime show, the difficulty of getting 
rid of articles such as Lowe had rashly taken possession of—in 
such a way as to elude detection and leave no connecting trail—is 
immense. 

He died professing to have repented of his crime, and a year 
afterwards the marriage was announced of Horace Austin, Esq., 


of Ards, to Florence, daughter of the late Sir Willoughby 
Willoughby, Bart. 

I was invited to the wedding, but, having by that time been 
transferred to another part of the country, could not attend. 


EDWARD HEINS. 
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EVERYBODY said he was a queer fellow, though I never could see 
it; but perhaps I was hardly an impartial judge of Dick Prender- 
gast’s qualities, for he and I were cousins and bore the same 
name—nay, more, we were sworn friends. Certainly, he was 
always given to what I called romancing. He had an insatiate 
thirst for ancient lore. He was for ever poring over some musty 
old book on magic, or trying to decipher the signs and hiero- 
glyphics on old manuscripts, picked up goodness knows where. He 
was learned in the astrologer’s art, and in sundry bygone theories 
about spirits, but that he believed in this—let us call it non- 
sense—never entered my head. It was simply a ‘ fad,’ indulged 
in because he had no profession, the result of finding himself 
comfortably provided for without the necessity to work. Many 
a night I have known him sit up to try some ridiculous experi- 
ment, which was to bring about an equally ridiculous and im- 
possible result, and the next day he would laugh as heartily as 
anyone over his failure. Still his ‘fad’ was necessary. It was in 
some sense an occupation. Wherever he went he took his books 
and parchments and chemicals with him, and they were continu- 
ally increasing, for Dick Prendergast was a terrible rover, and at 
each new place he went to he was sure to pick up something to 
add to his store. 

But a time came.when he forgot his mystic experiments and 
hieroglyphics for a while—forgot everything, in fact, except love. 
He was enslaved—entranced—by a beautiful Italian girl whom he 
had met during his wanderings. 

I hadn’t heard from him for nearly a year, and my surprise 
was great when at length I received a letter from him, describing 
in a sort of rhapsody the charms of Marietta, for so was his in- 
amorata called, and concluding with the—to me—astounding intel- 
ligence that he intended to marry her at once, and come back to 
England to settle down. Settle down? I laughed outright at 
the bare idea of this rover, this dreamer, settling down like every 
other Englishman who marries. In less than three months, how- 
ever, it was a fait accompli. Dick and his Italian bride were 
actually located in a house at Richmond. I went to see them 
now and again, whenever my business allowed of it; and on the 
whole I thought Dick’s choice had been wise one, Marietta was 
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charming in every sense of the word. A true Italian, with dark 
hair and liquid eyes, and a face that might have belonged to a 
beautiful young Madonna. She was bright and lively, and had a 
pretty coaxing manner. I felt sure she was just the companion 
for Dick. He had really been giving himself up too much to the 
impossible ideas of a somewhat vivid imagination, and there was 
no knowing to what length he might have been carried away; 
but now here was a new absorbing interest—the interest of a 
beautiful wife. All the energy of his deep nervous nature was 
turned in a new channel. His whole soul was in his love. 

The following year Dick took it into his head to spend the 
summer months on the Cornish coast for the sake of the fishing. 
He took a pretty little house near the fishing village of Trefarnon, 
and invited me to pass my month’s holiday with him. He and 
Marietta both gave mea hearty welcome. The latter told me 
prettily her husband’s friends must be her friends also. 

I was a little bit curious to find out what result matrimony 
had had on my old friend. I had learnt nothing during my flying 
visits to Richmond. Had his love for Marietta been lasting ? 
Had it been deep enough to banish his old fondness for mystic 
lore? Alas! no. The day I arrived at Trefarnon I was satisfied 
of this. 

‘Come into my den, Robert,’ he said to me after dinner. His 
‘den’ was nothing more nor less than a laboratory. There were 
crucibles and strange instruments and chemicals and old books 
and manuscripts scattered all about. He laughed as he saw my 


look of surprise. ‘ Dear old boy, you thought I was going to give. 


it allup? Nota bit of it. I had this room fitted up on purpose 
to work in. It amuses me, and, besides, I am actually going to 
make something of it. No, you needn’t laugh at me. I am 
getting to the bottom of a secret that all the wise men in Europe 
would give their eyes to learn.’ His eyes flashed and the colour 
rose to his somewhat pale cheeks. ‘ The clue came to me ina 
vision one night, and I am working it out. The rest is easy, and I 
will know it allsoon. The stars will tell me when the time comes.’ 

For the first time I realised that he believed in his ‘ fad.’ 
Visions and stars! That from a man in the nineteenth century! 
It was a case of the man with the seven devils. In the old days 
he had studied mystic lore simply because it was interesting ; not 
so interesting, however, but that love had made him forget it for 
atime. Now the old influences were at work again, and in a far 
greater degree than before. 

By-and-by I got him to talk of his wife. Yes, he loved her 
still, worshipped her. She was to him the one woman on earth. 
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Of Marietta’s love for him I was not so sure. She soon gave me 
to understand that she hated England. ‘It is so cold, so dead,’ 
she said in her pretty broken accent. Poor child! her warm 
southern blood was chilled. She was pining for her sunny native 
land, yet she seemed happy enough. She was young—only 
nineteen, almost a child still, and in a childish fashion she would 
enjoy herself. She did not sympathise with Dick’s love of study. 

‘He will always read,’ she complained, ‘read, read, while the 
sun shines and the waves dance. He does not love the sun and 
the waves, he loves only to read.’ 

‘He loves you,’ I ventured to remark. 

‘Ah! yes,’ and she cast her eyes down, ‘he loves me, he says,’ 
But did she love him in return? Dick said she did. He was 
contented ; was not that enough ? 

One day he and I went out for a day’s fishing. It was late in 
the evening when we returned home; Marietta had gone to bed. 
After supper I stayed up fora smoke. Dick was tired and said 
good-night tome. Having finished my pipe, I was going upstairs, 
when suddenly he rushed out of his room, and went swiftly past 
me down the stairs. His face was white and his eyes were staring 
wildly. He took not the smallest notice of me, but vanished 
into his den. I stopped to think what it could mean. He had 
left the bedroom door open. The lamp was lighted. I could see 
Marietta lying there—I knew by the breathing, asleep. What 
had disturbed Dick? Probably some nonsense about visions. 
I closed the bedroom door so as not to disturb the sleeping girl, 
and went downstairs again. 

There was a light in the laboratory, I could see, by looking 
under the door. I listened, but heard no sound. Then I went 
outside and looked through one of the windows. He had forgotten 
to close the shutters. I saw him sitting with his head bent on the 
table. The fingers of one hand were thrust through his hair. 
He was evidently in deep distress. Presently he rose and began 
to pace up and down the room. I grew tired of watching, and asI 
deemed it wiser to leave him undisturbed, I went in for the night, 
resolving to keep a look-out on the morrow. 

At breakfast Marietta inquired why he had remained up all 
night. He made some excuse about an experiment, but for all 
the cool way in which he answered her, I noticed a dangerous 
flash in his eyes as they rested on her. It must have been some- 
thing about his wife that had annoyed him, I thought. 

I spent most of my time exploring the neighbourhood round 
about Trefarnon, so had little chance of finding out anything 
further which might explain Dick’s conduct. Occasionally he 
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accompanied me on my rambles, but more often he excused him- 
self on the plea of business. Outwardly, at least, all went 
smoothly between him and Marietta. He was as devoted as ever. 
One morning as I was climbing a somewhat steep rock I slipped 
and fell, spraining my ankle slightly, so that afternoon I was 
obliged to remain quietly indoors. I was sitting by the open 
window in the little sitting-room half asleep in an easy chair, 
when I heard a slight rustle outside. I looked up. It was 
Marietta hurrying along the path that led to the sea. Whata 
pretty graceful figure she was as she tripped by in the sunlight! 
Once she stopped to pluck a flower and glanced back at the house. 
I waved my hand to her, but she did not see me, and went on her 
way. In afew minutes she was lost to sight round the cliffs, 
Then another figure appeared Thistime it was Dick. He passed 
quite close to the window. ‘Hullo!’ I said, ‘where are you off 
to?’ His eyes were fixed on the ground; he was so preoccupied 
as not to hear me. He went in the same direction as Marietta. 
He was following her, was the idea that instantly struck me. In 
about an hour Marietta returned and came and sat with me. I 
asked her if she had met her husband. She said she did not even 
know he was out. I told her he had gone down towards the sea 
just after her, at which piece of information the flush on her cheek 
became a little deeper. 

Dick did not make his appearance again that afternoon—in 
fact, I only discovered he was in the house when I went into his 
sanctum just before dinner to fetch a book I had left there in the 
morning. He did not hear me enter. I put my hand on his 
shoulder. ‘You shut yourself up too much, Dick. Can’t you 
leave your visions and spirits for a bit and enjoy the fine weather ?’ 

I said this to see what he would say. A troubled look passed 
over his features, and he replied in a dazed kind of way, ‘ Enjoy 
the fine weather?’ He rose and approached the window as if to 
satisfy himself that the weather was really fine. ‘Yes,’ he went 
on, ‘ we must have another good day’s fishing soon.’ 

That night he was busy again with his experiments, as I knew 
by the rattle of the bottles and jars, and now and again as I passed 
the door I smelt sundry chemicals. Marietta and I kept each 
other company. She sang some pretty Italian songs for me, and 
seemed altogether in a lively mood. I asked her if she some- 
times felt lonely when Dick left her by herself in the evenings. 
‘Ah! no,’ she said. ‘I used to sit in his room and watch.’ 
Then she rose hastily and said she was too tired to sit up, if I 
would excuse her. I retired to my room early also, as my ankle 
was somewhat painful. 
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In the middle of the night I was wakened by a crash as of 
glass breaking. I got out of bed and slipped down the stairs to 
see if anything was wrong. Dick had not yet gone to bed, for I 
heard his voice in the laboratory. Who could be with him at 
that hour? I put my ear to the door. I could only distinguish 
one voice. He was talking to himself. The door was locked, so I 
called to him more than once, but receiving no answer I went back 
to bed. 

‘Did I hear anything fall last night ?’ I asked him plainly 
the next day. 
~~ © Only a bottle I let fall.’ 

I could not help seeing the wild glitter in his eyes and the 
suppressed excitement in his whole demeanour. ‘ You were up 
too late working, Dick. You will ruin 

He raised his hand to stop me and smiled. ‘Never mind. 
You mean it for my good, I know, but last night— No, I cannot 
tell you yet; perchance I may before the day is past if—if Fate 
wills it so,’ he ended solemnly, and left the room. 

I then appealed to Marietta to try and put an end to this, as I 
told her it would ruin Dick’s health, but failed to impress her in 
the slightest. I could not quite make out her manner. Her 
thoughts appeared to be far away when I spoke, and she answered 
incoherently. A spirit of restlessness seemed to have taken pos- 
session of her that day. She went in and out of the house and 
from room to room with no object. Dick watched her every 
movement. Once when he thought I was out of earshot I heard 
him mutter, ‘ To-night, to-night!’ Was anything going to happen ? 
I would be on the alert. 

‘ Aren’t you going to fish to-day ?’ asked Marietta at luncheon. 
The tone of her voice suggested that she hoped we were. I 
looked at Dick. 

‘Oh, I forgot, Robert. Ihave to go into the village to see 
about the delivery of some parcels from London. You had 
better take the punt and try and amuse yourself.’ There was a 
frown on his face as he spoke, but he did not look up. 

‘Never mind me. My ankle is not quite well yet, so I'll 
stay in the garden and smoke.’ My ankle was perfectly well, but 
I was determined to stay about the house on the chance of finding 
out if anything more than usual was going to occur. 

Accordingly I located myself in a little arbour at the end of 
the garden, from which I could see if anyone went in or out of 
the house. 

The first person I saw was Rose, the maid-of-all-work, coming 
quickly down the garden path, seemingly in the best of humours. 
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‘ Well, Rose,’ I called out to her, ‘going to meet your sweet- 
heart ?’ 

She grew red all over, and replied, in a broad Cornish accent, 
the peculiarities of which I do not know sufficiently to write down, 
‘No, sir; I’m going home. The master has allowed me a 
holiday.’ 

‘Where is your mistress ?’ 

‘ She has a headache, and is lying down, the master says.’ 

Two unusual events to begin with, I thought. A holiday 
granted to Rose, and Marietta lying down. 

A few minutes later Dick emerged from the front door, and 
went quickly down the path that led to the sea. He was gone on 
his business to the village, though he had certainly taken the 
most roundabout way of reaching it; but no doubt he liked the 
walk. 

Marietta’s headache puzzled me somewhat. Scarce an hour 
before I had seen her and she had never mentioned it; on the 
contrary, she announced her intention of going out to sketch. 
Clearly the headache was an excuse. I sauntered round to the 
front of the house. She was not to. be seen anywhere. The 
laboratory was locked and the shutters closed; that struck me as 
being odd. The blinds in Marietta’s room were also drawn down, 
so I came to the conclusion that she really had a headache, and I 
was imagining things for no reason at all. Well, I must stay near 
the house, as it would hardly be right to leave her alone in it. I 
took a novel and sat down on a garden-chair just outside the 
porch. The air was particularly sultry that day; not a breath 
stirred the trees or raised a ripple on the sea. Birds and bees 
seemed to have vanished; there was not a sound anywhere to 
break the silence. It was the dead calm that precedes a storm in 
summer. About four o’clock I was startled by some big rain- 
drops that fell on the page of my book. The air became suddenly 
thick and dark. Irose and turned indoors; just as I got into the 
hall I heard in the distance the report ofa gun. It frightened 
me—lI don’t know why. I went half out of the door again and 
listened. The ominous roll of the first far-off peal of thunder was 
all I heard now. The storm had begun, and ere long was raging 
furiously ; the lightning flashed, and the rain poured down in 
torrents from the great heavy, driving clouds. The air was black 
with it. Every now and then the thunder shook the house to its 
very foundations, and caused the furniture to rattle. Suddenly I 
remembered poor Marietta; perhaps she was frightened, lying all 
alone. I went to her door and knocked gently; there was no 
answer I called; again no answer. Had anything happened to 
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her? Timidly I ventured to turn the handle of the dcor; it was 
locked. I repeated my call, but it was useless. Concluding that 
she must have fallen asleep, I returned to the sitting-room. 
Hurrying towards the house I espied Dick. As he drew nearer I 
saw that something was amiss. I went to the door to meet him. 

‘ Afraid of the storm, old boy ?’ 

His face was blanched, and his eyes were starting out of their 
sockets. He went straight past me into the sitting-room, and 
sank into the nearest chair. 

‘I have done it,’ he whispered hoarsely, and at the same time 
took something out of his pocket and laid it on the table. It 
was a revolver. I felt a shudder pass through me. Instantly I 
thought of Marietta. 

‘Done what ?’ 

* Killed him—her lover,’ he hissed. 

Had he taken leave of his senses? I stared at him, now 
thoroughly alarmed; I felt as though I could not speak. He 
looked up at me quietly. 

‘Sit down, Robert; I will tell you all,’ said he softly. ‘You 
remember that day we went fishing, about a week ago—the day 
we were out so late?’ 

I nodded. 

‘Well, that night I first found it out. When I went to her 
room she was asleep. She looked so beautiful as she lay there, 
her dark hair streaming over the pillow, her dark lashes lying 
like a fringe on her cheek. Her hand was clasping a little cross 
I had given her; it was my first gift, and she always wore it round 
her neck. I stood watching her for a while; then, as I bent down 
to kiss her, she moved her hand away. I caught sight of a gleam- 
ing thing—not my cross, but a heart set with diamonds! Where 
had she got it? It was valuable, I saw ata glance. All at once 
it came upon me that it must be another's gift. I rushed out of 
the room to get away from the sight of her whom I loved more 
than life. I passed you as I came down the stairs ; 

‘I remember,’ I interrupted. 

He sighed heavily. ‘God help me! I blamed you, but only 
for a short while, for next day I watched her and learnt the truth. 
I followed her. She met him there among the rocks about half a 
mile off; I saw her yield to his embrace—my wife, whom I deemed 
all mine. Oh, it was hard to keep from killing him on the spot; 
but she was there, and I must spare her, so I resolved to wait.’ 

‘Who was he?’ I asked. 

‘A countryman of hers; some old love, I daresay. He passed 
as an artist in the village. An artist? a devil!’ He laughed a 
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low, bitter laugh. ‘Day after day have I watched them meet. 
I found a hiding-place where I could hear the words they spoke 
and remain myself unseen. Yesterday—what an age it seems 
since then !—I heard them settle it. They were to meet to-day 
for the last time. To-night she was to have lain in his arms. 
Poor child! She had listened to his honeyed words, and she saw 
no sin; but I have saved her. I have killed him.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Fairly—as a gentleman. I gave him the choice of pistols.’ 

‘And she?’ I hurriedly asked. 

A strange expression came over his face: he smiled at me. 
‘She is safe in her own room. I love her yet, Robert, and I have 
saved her. I told you if Fate willed it you should hear what 
happened last night ; I am spared to tell it, and you are my only 
friend. At dead of night I thought to learn from the stars what 
would be the issue of this matter; but I was destined to learn 
something else. All at once the room became filled with a dense 
blue vapour, so dense that I could not see my hand when I held 
it before me. I heard a sound as of a distant rushing which 
came nearer and nearer till it was beside me; then something 
was dropped on the table; the mist began to clear away and the 
sound ceased. I saw it there before me—a little parchment roll 
covered with signs, a message from the spirits of my life. Eagerly 
I snatched it up and deciphered the signs. It told of a spell to 
entrance a mortal for twelve hours, at the end of which time death 
would ensue unless a second spell were worked. The directions 
for the second spell were there also; both were easy to work. I 
was to use the first to entrance her, my love, to save her from sin 
and destruction. If I survived the duel, then with the second I 
was to restore her to life; but if I were slain, then never would 
that man have power over her more, for death would unite her to 
me. Now she is mine, she shall live.’ 

For the first time it dawned on me that poor Dick was insane. 
He actually believed in supernatural power; he had become a 
slave to his own fancies. 

The story he told me was too wild to be probable; yet it was 
not without a feeling of dread lest there should lurk truth in it 
that I asked him where Marietta was. 

He rose and beckoned to me. ‘Come; the spirits must be 
obeyed.’ I followed in silence up the stairs. 

When we reached the bedroom door he took the key out of his 
pocket and opened it with trembling hands. I stood rooted to 
the threshold. On the bed lay Marietta, with closed eyes and 
colourless cheeks, perfectly motionless. That much of his story 
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was true. Yet I doubted if it was indeed only a trance. He 
kissed her pale lips again and again. 

‘Saved!’ he whispered. ‘Saved, my own!’ 

‘For God’s sake,’ I cried at last, ‘put an end to this. Restore 
her to life if you can. How do you know she is not dead ?’ 

‘Dead? No. Ihave it downstairs in a drawer—the spirit’s 
writing. I will go for it now.’ 

He left the room. I followed him to the laboratory. He went 
to a drawer and ‘opened it. 

‘Gone!’ 

He turned on me a countenance on which was depicted an 
awful fear. Gone! In that one word I heard the most agonised 
human cry it had ever been my lot to hear. He sank on his knees, 
trembling from head to foot. 

‘It was there when I went out. Stay. Was anyone in this 
room during myabsence?’ He looked at me with a kind of hope. 

‘No one. The door was locked.’ 

The gleam of hope faded; he wrung his hands and groaned. 
‘They have taken it to punish me for shedding blood; and now 
she must die too—my love, my life!’ 

‘It may be elsewhere in the room,’ I suggested. 

‘No. It is not on the face of the earth, and death is 
inevitable.’ 

‘Something else might restore her.’ 

‘Nothing else. It is the working of the fiends, and against it 
human skill is of no avail. At daybreak to-morrow she will die.’ 

We went back sorrowfully to her chamber. He sat down and 
bent his head on his hands. I tried every means in my power to 
restore consciousness to Marietta, but all my efforts were unavail- 
ing. I almost doubted if she lived, so stiff, so cold, she lay. It 
was night ere I, too, sat down to watch by the bedside. There 
was one hope. The trance was only to last twelve hours; per- 
haps then she would waken to life after all. Hour after hour we 
waited us the night wore slowly on. Dick remained perfectly still 
and silent, his head bent down. 

A soft wind rustling in the trees warned us of the approach of 
dawn. The time was drawing nigh. As the first faint pink 
streak appeared on the distant horizon Dick rose and bent 
anxiously over the corpse-like form. 

‘Look,’ he said, and his voice had a hollow, far-off sound. All 
at once the closed eyelids twitched and the little cold hands 
moved ; the lips parted for a moment and a soft sigh came flutter- 
ing from between them. Then a change, indescribable, impalp- 
able, passed over the features, and all was over. The figure lay 
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still once more, but it was not the same stillness as before; now 
it was the stillness of death. 

When I had recovered myself sufficiently to look at Dick I 
saw that he had given way under the terrible strain, and was in a 
swoon. I raised him gently. As I did soI perceived streaks of 
grey in his hair. I realised then how intense must have been his 
agony during those few hours of watching. 

Ere night fell again he was raving in a state of high fever. I 
summoned nurses and doctors from London, but in a few days we 
knew that the end was near. 

One evening I sat by the window in his room. All day long 
he had lain in a kind of stupor. He was too weak to rave now. 
The time for that had passed. The twilight shadows were be- 
ginning to fall. I watched the varying tints of the sea as the 
rosy sunset light melted gradually away. 

‘There it is!’ I started and turned round. He was sitting 
bolt upright in the bed, looking eagerly before him. 

‘What is it, Dick?’ 

‘The spirit’s writing that I lost. There it is, coming towards 
me!’ 

I followed the direction of his eyes, but perceived nothing. 

‘Yes, I can read the signs. That alone would have saved her.’ 
Here he stretched out his hands as if to receive something. His 
voice grew faint and choked. ‘It is—in my grasp now—but— 
too late!’ He fell back with a — sigh. He was dead. 

I do not attempt to give any sahiesiiien of the ieee ne 
occurrences. Whether they were due to supernatural effects or 
not is a question which I will not venture to answer. I have my 
own theories about the matter, but prefer that they shall remain 
my own. Dick’s story of the spirit’s message appears wholly 
absurd to a well-balanced mind, yet it is an indisputable fact that 
I saw Marietta in the trance. 

EVA M. HENRY. 

































Faces in Aceret. 


I CuapTer I. 

=] WHAT WAS SAID ON HOVE SEA-WALL. 

. Mr. Mostyn got the letter at his club. He did not at once 

: recognise the handwriting. He had not heard from Mrs. Aclom | 

: since 1878. 
‘14 Anemone Crescent, St. Aubyns, Hove, Brighton. | 

; | 


September 11, 188-. 
‘My dear Fred,—Dr. Aclom was told to-day that you have 
returned to England. Will you come to see us? Pray come | 
soon. I cannot tell you how much there is I want to talk to you | 
about. I cannot get George’s extraordinary marriage out of my | 
head ; and I am so eager for you to come and tell us all about it. | 
I never will forgive George; if he had really been my own son 
this conduct of his over his marriage would have quite broken my 
heart ; and I charge you to tell him so the moment you see him. 
You young men are so ungrateful! Both you and George seem 
to have quite forgotten all about the old home in the North 
Riding, and even the very name of your dear dead mother’s best 
friend—that friend who was charged with the care of two most un- 
ruly boys, and who did do her poor best for them in their great loss. 
Freddy! Freddy! it is really very unnatwral, and I feel that I 
4 have a real grievance against you both for such unkind treatment 
of me. But I will try to forgive and forget if you will come 
to see me soon; and you know well enough that I will always 


remain your affectionate second mother, 
‘M. A. ACLOM.’ 


If Mr. Mostyn had had anything else to do that day the 
chances are he would have let his second mother’s anxiety wait | 

| till a more convenient season. But her note happened to reach | 
him a few minutes after he had come to the conclusion that there | 

| 

| 

| 


was nobody in London. So in the cool of the day he strolled 
along to Victoria and got into a Pullman car for Brighton, arriving 
at St. Aubyns just as the lights of Worthing began to get visible 
in the darkness in the west. 

He was really very pleased to see Mrs. Aclom again and have 
half an hour’s chat with her; and he rather liked the idea of the 
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old lady ordering him to be seated on a stool at her feet, while she 
took his head in her hands and examined his face very much after 
the manner of a near-sighted person purchasing a bunch of flowers 
and making sure of their being freshly gathered. And though he 
may have got a little red when she gravely delivered her verdict— 
‘Too pale, Freddy; much too pale and lazy-looking!’—yet he 
smiled good-naturedly and did not even think that he had a right 
to protest. 

‘But tell me about George,’ Mrs. Aclom said, releasing him ; 
‘tell me about that dreadful wedding of his! I cannot get it out 
of my head. It was so sudden, so mysterious. I cannot even 
find any one to tell me the name of the girl he has married. Who 
was she, Freddy ?’ 

‘A Miss Dale: the daughter of a gamekeeper living some- 
where here in Sussex. You look shocked! Upon my word I 
don’t see anything particularly shocking in George marrying a 
working-man’s daughter. What was my father if he was nota 
working-man? But unfortunately George’s wife is blind as well 
as poor.’ 

‘You tell me that! And was she blind when he married 
her ?’ 

‘Yes. In fact her blindness appears to have been the primary 
cause of their marriage.’ 

‘Tell me everything, Freddy.’ 

‘I know really very little about the affair. Of late years George 
and I have not been the best of friends. But let that pass. I 
was in Norway when his note about his contemplated marriage 
reached me. As usual, it was a marvel of brevity and bad 
writing; but so far as I could make out the horrible scrawl he 
was trying to tell me that a strange and terrible thing had 
happened to him. He had been shooting somewhere on the 
South Downs, and had had the misfortune to blind a girl who was 
walking—unobserved by him, of course—behind ahedge. George 
is himself somewhat near-sighted. He was naturally reticent 
about the affair, though I could see it had greatly upset him; and 
he concluded by saying that the only reparation that was possible 
to him was to make the unhappy girl his wife. He talked of the 
matter as you or I might talk of a business transaction. And 
that is all I know.’ 

‘But have you not been to see them ?’ 

‘No. I don’t know where they are. I am certain, from what 
I have heard, that they are not in England.’ 

‘T will never forgive George!’ Mrs. Aclom said once more: and 
then the conversation drifted to other things ; and it was just gone 
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eleven when Mr. Mostyn quitted Anemone Crescent to return to 
his old lodgings in the King’s Road. 

So dark the night was. The sky was not starless, for now and 
then the driving clouds rolled themselves closer, and then a point 
of light became visible ; but in spite of this it was not a pleasant 
night to be out in. Mr. Mostyn observed a solitary cab in waiting 
at the Prince’s Hotel, and said good-night to a coastguard, who 
told him he thought the rain would keep off till morning; and 
then he turned down between the lawns opposite Adelaide 
Mansions, and sauntered, he did not ask himself why, on to Hove 
sea-wall. 

A man was on the wall in the deepest darkness he could get 
into—and it was really very dark and wild and drear down here 
close to the pitching, booming Channel—and suddenly Mr. 
Mostyn’s heart gave a bound, and he stood still and stared. Yet 
the man was not doing anything out of the way. He was merely 
bending over the railing looking out upon the black night that 
had fallen upon the face of the waters. Mr. Mostyn went up to 
him and attracted his attention to himself. 

‘You here, George!’ he said. 

And then a short, broad-shouldered, awkwardly-built man—a 
man with a face so remarkable (not absolutely ugly, but remark- 
able) that his own brother shuddered a little as it put him in 
mind of a goat looking at him in the night time—turned and 
held out his hand. 

‘Hullo, Fred,’ he said, in a strong but subdued voice, ‘how 
are you?’ 

‘What are you doing here, George?’ 

The younger man laughed ; it was not a very agreeable laugh 
to his brother’s ears. 

‘And your wife,’ Mr. Mostyn said; ‘how is—where is your 
wife, George ?’ 

The answer made Mr. Mostyn feel that he would like to be 
nearer the light flashing from Brunswick Terrace, 

‘If I knew I would tell you.’ 

‘If you knew!’ 

But George Mostyn, with a gesture which to a stranger would 
have seemed boorishly discourteous, wheeled round and resumed 
his leaning attitude on the rail. What did he find to stare at? 
Not a light was visible at sea. It was like staring at a wall of 
black granite. 

Brother though he was, to say truth Mr. Mostyn felt a little 
afraid of this wild-looking man, who would not in such a place 
and on such a night take the trouble to be civil to him. But he 
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went close up to him, leant his elbow on the rail, and tried to see 
his face. ‘ George,’ he said again, ‘ where is your wife?’ 

There came another grating laugh. ‘That is just what I came 
out to wonder about. I like to think of her in the dark. I can 
see her then as she was.’ 

‘In God’s name, what do you mean? Is your wife dead ?’ 

‘She is not dead.’ 

‘ Where is she ?’ 

‘Don’t ask me that again! I say if I knew I would tell you. 
I do not know.’ 

‘Has some scoundrel 

‘No, no! not that at all!’ George Mostyn cried out, confront- 
ing his brother as if about to strike him. ‘Where are you 
staying ?’ he said. 

‘At the old place in the King’s Road.’ 

‘I am going that way; I will walk along with you;’ and 
they went down the sea-wall together in the direction of Brighton. 
Mr. Mostyn took his brother’s arm. ‘I wish you would be candid 
with me, George,’ he said. 

‘What do you want me to be candid about ?’ 

‘ Your wife.’ 

‘IT have told you. She has left me.’ 

‘Tell me how it happened, if you will.’ 

‘She left me at Leipsig. I had taken her there to consult a 
famous occulist about her eyes. An operation was performed, and 
she recovered her sight almost as suddenly as she lost it.’ 

‘I am glad to hear that.’ 

‘Oh, don’t mock me, man! Then it was for the first time 
she saw my face.’ He hesitated; Mr. Mostyn could feel the 
tendons of his arm tighten. ‘Let go my arm!’ he said with 
bitter incivility ; ‘I can’t bear any one to touch me when I think 
of it!’ 

He resumed his sorrowful narrative presently. ‘ When she came 
bounding into the room after the recovery of her eyesight, I was 
standing at the window. I turned my back quickly to the light, 
for you know what an ugly fellow I am, and I did not want her to 
see me for the first time in the full glare of noonday. But the 
instant she saw me she stood still, still as a block of marble, and 
then she came up to me, and took hold of me, and turned my face to 
the light. I had never seen a woman look like that before, and I 
pray God I never may again !’ 

‘Did she say nothing ?’ 

‘Nota word. Butafter she had looked at me for a moment or 
so, her deathly pale and awe-stricken face became convulsed as with 
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mortal agony, and without a word, without even a moan, she fell 
senseless at my feet.’ 

The Channel breakers came scrambling in; and for awhile that 
was all the sound to be heard. 

‘I had her taken to her room, and everything I could think of 
done for her. But I have not once seen her from that day to this. 
When she recovered consciousness she refused to see me; and the 
doctors assured me that in her then condition my forcible entrance 
to her room might prove fatal. The rest is told in a few 
words. For several days, a week or so, she remained in a state of 
nervous prostration; and then, taking advantage of my absence 
from the city for an hour or two, she fled from the hotel, leaving 
behind everything I had given her during our honeymoon. And 
to this day I have heard nothing of her.’ 

‘When did this occur ?’ 

‘Last June. We were married late in April.’ 

‘Of course you have tried to trace her ?’ 

‘Yes, yes. I have reason to believe that she is in England 
now; for though her father, when I went down to her home 
at Steyning, told me she was not there, and that he knew 
nothing as to her whereabouts, yet her sister declined to see me; 
and after that I was forced to the conclusion that they did know 
where she was, but would not tell me.’ 

‘Why did you not insist upon their telling you ?’ 

‘You do not understand, Fred. I do not want to raise a 
scandal. I am convinced in my heart of hearts that Ellen was 
Jabouring under some strange delusion as to my identity when she 
left me, and I have thought it best to be patient until I can find 
her and get her to tell me what wrong she imagines I have done 
her.’ 

‘It is evident enough that she had seen you before the loss— 
before the restoration of her sight. Have you no recollection of 
ever having seen her?’ 

‘None. She said she had never even heard my name until I 
told her it after the accident.’ 

‘Do you mind my going to her people to see what I can make 
of the mystery?’ 

‘Not in the least.’ 

They had now got to the Albion Groyne, and there parted for 
the night. George went on to Haxell’s, where he was staying. 
Mr. Mostyn turned back to find his fifth-floor rooms in the 
King’s Road. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A WHITE ROSE. 


Mr. Mostyn was not great in the matter of early rising ; but 
about two of the afternoon clock he did actually find himself 
wandering out across the glorious South Downs ina southerly direc- 
tion from Steyning, making inquiry as to his destination of sundry 
shepherds—for it is easy enough to get out of civilisation in the 
midst of these magnificent distances—and finally alighting upon 
the home of the Dales: a sweet old-world cottage in a garden, the 
garden all given over to a kind of friendly chaos, that yet appeared 
to. know pretty well what it was about ; and the cottage itself! 
—well, Mr. Mostyn wondered where it had got to, for he could only 
see a bit of red roof, and some gleaming diamond window panes, 
and a great company of roses. And when, having announced who 
he was, and been told by the tall, graceful, serious-looking girl 
who came to speak to him at the door that she was Miss Dale, he 
was bidden enter and rest, he soon felt quite at home in this 
idyllic little room with its open windows to east and west, its warm 
cocoa-nut matting and Jacob’s-coat hearthrugs, and solid stupid 
chairs and tables that would surely have been accounted heathenish 
in South Kensington. 

He was greatly charmed in spite of himself with his hostess. 
He told her frankly the purport of his visit ; and spoke a little 
diffidently, so that she might credit him with some honesty of 
purpose, which she was very likely not to do, he fancied, judging 
from the coldness and reserve of her manner. 

‘I cannot tell you where my sister is,’ she said, not at all 
defiantly, and yet resolutely enough. 

‘Do you know ?’ 

‘I do know.’ 

He had been holding his hat on his knee, ¢ going-immediately ’ 
fashion; but when she said this he put it on a little round side 
table, and leant back in his chair and looked at her rather stupidly. 

‘It isa singular answer you give me,’ he said. ‘ May I ask why 
you will not tell me?’ 

‘My sister cannot live with her husband again, and I cannot 
tell you where she is.’ 

Mr. Mostyn put his fingers through his hair. ‘It is surely a 
small thing, a reasonable thing, I am asking,’ he said. But she 
had got hold of a half-knitted stocking and was putting the 
needles in order, apparently unaware that he had said anything 
that required answering. 
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‘hen muy I ask you to tell me why my brother's wife left 
him at Leipsig?’ 

‘That I do not know,’ Miss Dale said in a low voice. 

Not for a moment did he doubt her: if ever woman spake truth 
this woman did; but her admission certainly amazed him. ‘ Do 
you mind my applying to your father?’ he said. 

‘I do not mind.’ 

‘Would he tell me where George’s wife is ?’ 

‘I think not.’ 

‘Oh!’ he cried out suddenly, ‘pray do not be so cold and 
formal with me! You seem to quite ignore our relationship.’ 

A shaft of solar rays was pouring in on her face through the 
rose tendrils; and he could plainly see the faint blush that came 
up to her cheeks to meet the radiant light. But she did not lose 
her wonderful self-possession. 

‘ My father will be in presently,’ she said, ‘and you can speak 
to him on the subject if you desire to.’ 

‘But you would rather I did not ?’ 

She looked him straight in the face. ‘I would rather you did 
not,’ she said; and she had something else to say that he was 
glad and yet pained to hear. ‘You have been very frank with 
me, Mr. Mostyn, and if it were possible I would return your con- 
fidence. But I am wholly ignorant of the cause of my sister’s 
refusing to live with her husband. Iwill tell youall I know about 
this very painful case. Ellen came here late one night, and left 
early the next morning. She came to beg me to promise that 
I would go to her at once should she send for me, but I could get 
her to tell me nothing as to why she had taken so serious a step. 
My sister has always been a peculiarly reticent girl; even as a 

child she could rarely be induced to take either her mother or 
myself into her confidence concerning matters which we could see 
greatly disturbed her. But of this I am certain, she has not acted 
in the present instance without some cause. I do not say that 
she was justified ; I do not indeed know what to think about this 
strange trouble. But if you had seen her that night she came in 
here and sobbed in my arms as though her heart were breaking, I 
think you would have believed, as I did, and do still, Mr. Mostyn, 
that she was suffering under a sense of wrong so real and terrible 
that it had partially unhinged her mind. If she had been in 
the same state next day, I would not have let her leave the 
house.’ 

Mr. Mostyn hardly knew what to say to all this; and he ex- 
perienced a positive relief when Miss Dale said to him, putting 
her half-finished stocking on one side, ‘ But you will let me make 
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you a cup of tea, will you not?’ And then out came a table- 
cloth as white as the roses peeping over the window-sills, and two 
teacups and saucers, and a dish of very primitive-looking cakes, 
and a loaf of brown bread, and some butter; and then they sat 
down, and the tea was poured out ; and then, happening to glance 
across at the mantelpiece, Mr. Mostyn noticed thereon a letter 
bearing, in a feminine handwriting, the partially-concealed ad- 
dress :— 
‘Mrs, Da... 
17 Dorrian St... 


Tottenham Cou.., 
Mea. ae 


The partial concealment was caused by a sprig of honeysuckle 
having been thrown down before the letter; but Mr. Mostyn, 
fancying he had found a clue to the runaway young wife’s where- 
abouts, did not mean to forget what he had seen. 

‘I don’t remember. But did you understand me to say that 
I would make no further effort to find your sister ?’ he said. 

‘I did not so understand you,’ Miss Dale replied. 

‘I am glad of that ; for I would like to findher. AndI think 
I may succeed, if she is in England. Is she in England ?’ 

‘Tox 

‘Thank you.’ 

Then he tempted her to ask him to have a second cup of tea, 
and while she was giving it to him he sounded her, with admirable 
delicacy of phrase, as to money matters in connection with his 
sister-in-law’s absence, and was, with kindly decision, yet in a way 
which convinced him that further reference to the subject would 
be distasteful, given to understand that there was no ground for 
anxiety on this point. 

‘You do not believe, I hope, that {I am actuated by idle 
curiosity in the matter ?’ he said. 

‘No; I do not think that,’ she replied. 

He talked then of having to go. And yet he was sorry to have 
to go. His inclination was to hang on here, in this bower of 
roses, philandering till nightfall. This woman was not as other 
women were in his eyes; she did not even dress like other women 
he knew and had known. Was she a Quaker? He fancied she 
must be a Quaker. Anyhow, her presence had a wonderful effect 
on his worn-out, shattered nerves, seeming somehow to throw over 
them a sort of refreshing, strengthening peace such as he had not 
known for many a long day. Nor had he ever seen in a woman’s 
head such clear, steadfast, restful eyes: they seemed to look out at 
him from a world he had lost for ever when he lost his boyhood. 
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He wondered if it were possible that she could know anything 
about him—about Brighton—about 

But he said: ‘ Might I ask you to give me arose? He had 
his hat and stick in his hand; and she followed him outside and 
plucked a beautiful half-blown white rose and gaveittohim. He 
toyed with the rose a moment, standing before her. ‘ You have 
not told me your Christian name,’ he said with a slight smile. 
‘Mine is Fred. It is so unnatural, you know, our calling each 
other “ Miss” and “ Mr.”’ 

She did not hesitate: ‘Lucy,’ she said. 

Then he gave her his hand: ‘ Good night, Lucy.’ 

‘Good night, sir,’ she said. 

And then he went away. And a couple of days after that he 
rather startled a certain good lady living at 14 Anemone Crescent, 
by saying :— 

‘What sort of a husband do you fancy I’d make, Mrs. 
Aclom ? ’ 

‘That would depend a good deal on whom you married,’ was 
the guarded reply. ‘If you married a girl as lazy and frivolous 
as yourself, the result would be disastrous, I’m afraid. But if 
you married a sensible, quiet, sober-minded, Christian woman, of 
not less than twenty-five, I’m sure you would be much happier 
than you are now.’ 

‘ You have guessed right,’ he said, laughing. 

‘Guessed what ?’ said Mrs. Aclom. © 

‘ Just listen,’ he said, getting suddenly serious. ‘Here is 
her portrait in outline: a woman. whose face is not at all phy- 
sically perfect, yet somehow wonderfully sweet, and gentle, and 
beautiful ; clear, steadfast eyes that seem to tell you they never 
looked on shame; golden-brown hair that makes you think of 
congealed sunbeams; a forehead as calm as a sister of mercy’s; 
and a voice of so sweet womanliness that one would like it to be 
the last sound one heard on earth.’ 

He seemed lost in a kind of beatific trance. But Mis. 
Aclom was doubtful if a man who had allowed the world’s plea- 
sures to so sadly batter him about could in his heart mean what 
his words implied; and she thought it best not to discuss the 
matter just then. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘I think she will do. What 
is her name?’ 

‘ Lucy,’ he said. 
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CHaPrer III. 
WHY MRS. MOSTYN LEFT HER HUSBAND. 


IN a dismal, crowded-out fashion, Dorrian Street, Tottenham 
Court -Road, had the appearance of being a more or less respect- 
able thoroughfare. Yet when Mr. Mostyn got to No. 17, and 
paused in momentary hesitation before the door to glance up and 
down the street, he could not imagine that Arcady could be any- 
where near. But the face of No. 17 appeared to be its misfor- 
tune; for the small maiden who opened the door in answer to his 
knock gave him a glimpse of such a cosily furnished and neat 
and clean interior, that he became quite reconciled to the prospect 
of half an hour’s incarceration therein. 

‘Is Mrs. Dale at home ?’ he asked. 

. ‘No, sir, she ain’t,’ the child said; ‘and ain’t likely to be 
neither. Gone for a ’arf ’oliday in the country.’ 

‘Oh, to Steyning ?’ he said. 

‘Dunno no Steyning,’ said the child. 

‘ And is no one at home but you?’ 

‘Me and ’er upstairs.’ 

‘You mean Mrs. Mostyn ?’ 

‘Dunno no Mrs. Mostyn. Missis calls ’er Nelly.’ 

Now the man who hesitates is not necessarily lost; but Mr. 
Mostyn’s hesitation kere certainly lost him his dignity in the eyes 
of Mrs. Dale’s diminutive housemaid. 

‘How long has Miss Nelly been staying here?’ he asked, 
lowering his voice. 

‘Dunno,’ was the unsatisfactory reply. ‘Weeks. She’s took 
bad. She’s allays a-cryin’.’ 

‘ What is she doing now, do you know ?’ and he sank his voice 
lower still as he asked this. 

‘Cryin’, I dassay ; she’s allays cryin’, day and night. Missis 
says she’s fretted herself to a shadder.’ 

Again Mr. Mostyn hesitated—and was again lost. This time 
it was his honour that ran the gauntlet. 

‘May I come in for a moment ?’ he said; and did not wait for 
yea or nay, but almost rudely pushed aside the astonished girl 
and closed the door behind him. Then he gave her a piece of 
silver; but what he said to her need not be written down here. 
It is only necessary to state the fact that the girl, grown very pale 
and scared-looking, led him quietly upstairs, motioned to him to 
stop on the second landing, then knocked timidly at a door deep 
in shadow, opened it still more timidly, and said :— 
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‘ Here’s a gentleman, Miss, wot wants to see yer;’ and then 
crept downstairs again, leaving Mr. Mostyn standing just outside 
the open door of his brother’s wife’s room. 

_ He could not see her; she could not see him; yet they stood 
within a few yards of each other. 

‘Mrs. Mostyn,’ he said, ‘I am your husband’s brother. I 
desire to speak with you; but I do not desire to force myself 
further into your presence. If you tell me to go from your door, 
and from this house, I will obey you.’ 

There was a brief period of silence. Mr. Mostyn could hear 
his heart beat. Then a girl’s voice—a voice tuned to exquisite 
melody—said :— 

‘Is my husband with you?’ 

‘ He is not.’ 

‘Ts he in the street ?’ 

‘ He is not in the street.’ 

Then the faint rustling of a silk dress. Then the same singu- 
larly sweet and pathetic voice :— 

‘ You—please—come in.” 

She was standing on the hearth. She came forward to shake 
hands with him. She even tried to smile him welcome. But she 
kept her eyes bent on the floor; and it was easy to see that her 
impulse was to burst into tears the instant her hand touched his. 

She. placed a chair for-him near the fire, and sat down oppo- 
site to him. ‘Is my husband well?’ she said, yet not looking 
at him. 

‘Yes, George is well enough in health, I think,’ he replied. 
‘But I am afraid it will not last. He will soon break down under 
this strain.’ 

His words sounded like nonsense to himself. But he did not 
wonder at that. This extraordinary-looking girl—weirdly beautiful 
yet almost repellent in personal appearance to a man cursed with 
a strong animal nature; spiritual in every fibre, yet obviously 
weak to untrustworthiness ; a woman who might be very good, or 
very bad, or both !—he could not keep his eyes off her, and he 
was afraid to begin to talk lest she might not understand what 
he talked about. 

‘You do not—I hope you do not—think me rude in seeming 
to force my way into your room ?’ he said at last, ‘ But some- 
thing had to be done. This very painful state of affairs cannot 
continue.’ 

She was tugging nervously at the trimming on her brown silk 
dress. Her hands, like her face and the rest of her frame, were 
painfully thin, She seemed exceeding pnxious that he should 
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not miss seeing her wedding ring. Poor girl! she-had good 
cause. 

‘You are not offended at what I have done?’ Mr. Mostyn 
said, entirely at a loss how to treat her. 

‘No, no!’ 

Already tears were in her voice; he felt sure she would soon 
break down. Yet he shrank from coming to the point. He 
wanted her to look at him. He wanted to see the colour of her 
eyes. She had not once looked him in the face. 

‘Mrs. Mostyn he said. And then she raised her head, and 
their eyes met. Only fora moment, however. But he had assured 
himself that her eyes were light blue. 

He drew his chair across the hearthrug closer to where she 
sat; he had made up his mind to speak to her as became the 
brother of a grievously-wronged husband. But the réle did not 
suit him, and he soon dropped into a tone of brotherly solicitude. 

‘I pray your pardon for coming to your room,’ he said; ‘ but 
the necessity for doing something decisive seemed imperative. 
Your going away has made George a changed man; it has filled 
his heart with resentment and bitterness—no, no, not against you, 
but against the whole world; and I am afraid, Ellen—I have a 
right to call you Ellen, you know—that this strange step has also 
brought you very low in body and mind. What is the meaning 
of it, Ellen? George does not know; he cannot even make a 
reasonable guess. What is it that has gone wrong between you ? 
I wish you would confide in me; if you will not, take what I think 
to be the better course, and confide in George. I assure you 





solemnly he does not know what wrong he has done you. [I assure. 


you solemnly he loves you as devotedly, as sincerely, as he ever 
did. He is utterly unconscious of having done you harm in deed, 
word, or thought. Ellen, do you doubt me? Can you doubt 
George ?’ 

She bowed her head and crouched back into her chair as if he 
had been striking her. 

‘Do not think that! Oh, do not think—do not let George 
think—that I have ceased, or ever will cease, to love him!’ she 
moaned piteously, 

‘What else is he to think? You have left him without cause— 
at least, without apparent cause. Ellen! is it not unjust, cruel, 
nay, unwomanly to behave in this way, without a word of justi- 
fication, and as though your husband had committed a crime so 
terrible that it placed him beyond human consideration? Your con- 
duct is inexplicable. What has my brother done—what do you 
think he has done—that you should use him so?’ 
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She did not answer; she was pressing her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

‘I will search the world through for a solution of this mystery,’ 
Mr. Mostyn said. ‘ Can any one but you solve it?’ 

‘No one! no one! thank God! thank God!’ and she pressed 
both her hands to her eyes and abandoned herself to passionate 
weeping. Her words sent a cold shiver through Mr. Mostyn, and 
when he rose to go to the window to give her time to have her cry 
out, his legs shook beneath him. 

Presently, not gradually, but with startling suddenness, her 
sobbing ceased; and Mr. Mostyn, hearing her move, and turning 
his head to see what she was doing, saw her go tothe door, open it 
and look out, and then shut it silently and return to her chair, 
Then she motioned to him to reseat himself. 

‘I am going to tell you the cause of my leaving my husband,’ 
she said. 

She was grown unnaturally calm and self-possessed, if so im- 
pulsive and hysterical a being could know aught of self-possession. 
She began and concluded her strange narrative with no more 
serious interruption than an occasional sob, that came welling up 
rather in pity than in bitterness from her heart. 

‘From an early age—I was about fourteen then, I think—I 
have been haunted by the memory of two human faces, seen 
under circumstances of unspeakable horror: a man’s face and a 
woman’s. I saw those faces in secret, once only, but in a way 
that stamped their image for ever on my memory. At this time 
I was staying with my Uncle Richard at Wansbeck in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire.’ 

‘ Wansbeck !’ said-Mr. Mostyn. ‘ Why, that is where George 
and I were born. The Manor House there now belongs to me.’ 

She did not heed his interruption ; she appeared to have been 
aware of the fact he had stated. ‘I was fond of taking long 
rambles alone, and one morning very early I wandered into a 
forest a great distance from my uncle’s cottage, and there saw a 
man dragging a dead woman along the ground. He was walking 
backwards, and holding her under her arms. He did not see me, and 
I hid behind a tree and watched him, and saw him drag the body— 
it was richly and fully attired—to a grave dug quite close to where 
I stood hiding, and throw it in. The man then looked about on 
the ground in search of something, which I afterwards knew to 
be a spade, and not finding it, went away farther into the wood, 
and then I remember stealing out from my hiding-place, and 
looking down into the grave where the dead woman lay. God pity 
me! God pity me! I shall carry to my dying day the recollection 
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of that dead woman’s face as I saw it then. It was fearfully dis- 
figured, and all smeared with blood. There was a great bleeding 
wound in her forehead, and her eyes were wide open and filled with 
the blood that was oozing from her brow. Her mouth was partially 
open, and her tongue, all black and parched, protruded, and her 
lips were swollen and discoloured. I was not at the time so 
greatly shocked at what I saw as I was in later years at the recol- 
lection of it, and had sufficient presence of mind to understand 
that the man was likely to return to complete his awful work; and 
so I crept behind a tree that had some bushes at its roots, and 
waited; and he did return, carrying a spade, and filled up the grave 
with earth and leaf-mould, and then scattered withered leaves and 
decayed branches over the spot, and then I saw him look about on 
the ground where the grave lay hidden, as if to make sure that he 
was leaving nothing behind, and finally go away again deeper into 
the forest, taking the spade with him.’ 

Mrs. Mostyn’s composure was become that of despair. She 
looked like a woman who had lost her reason, Her crowning 
misery refused her the solace of tears. 

‘That was seven or eight yearsago. As achild I did not 
dare reveal my awful secret, from an unreasoning terror that the 
man, if I told what I had seen him do, would murder me also. 
Why I have kept silence since I have grown to womanhood I know 
not. But the ordeal of telling all has always seemed greater than 
I could bear.’ 

‘Tell me the rest!’ Mr. Mostyn said hoarsely. ‘That man !— 
have you seen that man since?’ 

‘Yes—once. At Leipsig.’ 

He cowered before her as though his hody and soul were 
parting, and she was become arbiter of both. He did not cry 
out; the blow had crushed him to the dust. If he had been 
dying there where he sat and a cup of water would have saved 
him, he would not have been eager to raise it to his lips. 

‘I wish I had not lost my faith in God,’ he said. ‘ My faith 
in man is gone for ever.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘ WHERE IS MARIE BAUER?’ 


Ir a man’s head is distempered and his heart full of evil, he 
cannot sleep; and Mr. Mostyn could not have slept in the most 
luxurious bed in London that night. In the morning he went 
along the Strand to the office of a newspaper devoted to the 
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interests of the theatrical profession, and asked them to let him 
see a file of their paper for the latter part of 187-. He carried the 
file into a quiet corner of the office, as if he were about to look on 
something that it would be a shame for human eyes to see, and 
after much nervous searching he came finally upon the following 
paragraph :—- 

‘A private letter informs me that Marie Bauer died in the 
States on June 1, of congestion of the lungs. I am sorry to hear 
it; but poor Marie’s glory was past. After that mishap to her — 
spine at the Alhambra, it became impossible for her ever to refill 
her old place in public favour. By the way, who was that woman ? 
Nobody seems to know. She had plenty of friends in her haleyon 
days; but I don’t recollect ever hearing of any of her kinsfolk. 
After the Alhambra accident she dropped out of the world and 
was soon forgotten. Poor Marie!’ 

Mr. Mostyn made in pencil on the back of an envelope a copy 
of this last ‘notice ;’ and in the afternoon, nerving himself with 
a dangerous dose of quinine, he went down to Brighton, and called 
at Haxell’s and inquired for his brother. 

‘I want to see you alone,’ he said, when George appeared. 
They went to a room on the second floor, the windows of which 
were open and overlooked the Channel. 

‘Shut those windows!’ Mr. Mostyn said. 

But George stared at him without obeying. He was a cool~ 
headed fellow. The man, he used to boast, who could make him 
lose his presence of mind was not yet born. 

‘ If you wish the windows shut, I fancy you will have to shut 
them yourself—or ask civilly,’ he said. 

Mr. Mostyn did not think fit to ask civilly. He went to the 
windows and pulled the lower frames down with a violence that 
made the pictures on the walls shake. ‘ Now please sit down,’ he 
said ; ‘I want to say a word or two to you.’ He seated himself. 
But George remained standing, his back to the light, his face 
wearing a smile of amused contempt. 

‘Pray sit down!’ Mr. Mostyn said. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t be so extremely absurd,’ George replied. 
‘I shall not sitdown. I shall stand here—or anywhere else—just 
as long as I have a mind to.’ 

When Mr. Mostyn spoke again, his voice was pitched in a 
less aggressive key. 

‘ You remember Marie Bauer ?” he said. 

There was no sort of hesitation in the response ; it came readily 
and decisively to George Mostyn’s lips—‘ I do.’ But his peculiarly- 
formed face was scarcely human in its expression at that moment, 
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‘Then tell me this: where is Marie Bauer ?° 

‘ Dead, I have been told.’ 

‘Dead you have told others!’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘What I say!’ Mr. Mostyn took an envelope covered with 
pencil marks from his pocket and handed it to his brother. 
‘ Read that,’ he said. And when George had read the writing on 
the envelope and returned it to him, he added, ‘I want to know 
if that story is true ?’ 

There was no answer for atime. Then Mr. Mostyn repeated 
his question. ‘For God’s sake don’t lie to me, George!’ he 
cried. ‘Is that story true ?’ 

‘It is not true.’ 

A good deal of the scorn had left his lip; and he sat down 
now. He had suddenly begun to look very haggard and ill. 

‘I also want to know if it was you who sent that lie to the 
writer of this paragraph ?’ 

If this dead silence did not imply guilt, Mr. Mostyn did his 
brother a great wrong. ‘You coward!’ he said. ‘ You worse 
than coward!’ 

And it was not till then that George began to reeover from 
the shock of the mention of Marie Bauer’s name. ‘ Look you,’ 
he said ; ‘if you say that again—brother or no brother—I'll pitch 
you out of that window!’ And he looked as though he meant it. 
‘If you want to know what happened to Marie Bauer,’ he said, 
folding his great arms and lowering his chin on his breast, ¢ I will 
tell you the whole story, so far as I have the misfortune to know 
it ; for I can understand that my wife has in some way got to 
know about this woman’s fate, and has confided her secret to you.’ 

‘That is so,’ said Mr. Mostyn. ‘Seven years ago your wife, 
then little more than a child, saw you bury a corpse in Mire 
Wood. That was the secret of her flight. She recognised you 
the moment she saw you after her sight had been restored at 
Leipsig.’ 

George left the room, and returned with a glass of brandy. 
‘ Drink that,’ he said; ‘I was afraid to call any one in, you look 
so bad.’ Then he went on with his story. 

‘It will be necessary to speak plainly; but I promise to cut 
what I have to say as short as possible. To begin with, I am 
obliged to say that I have known all along what relation Marie 
Bauer bore to you. She was not your wife. She should have 
been your wife—or nothing. My memory is very distinct on the 
whole subject. In June, 1876, you invited this woman to Wans- 
beck to stay with you in the house—your home and mine—in 
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which our mother’s voice seemed still to echo. Pray do not mis- 
understand me ; God knows I have no thought of presuming to 
set myself up in judgment against you! But at that time I 
imagined myself a better boy than you a man. And when I 
heard—for you had the shamelessness to tell me—that you medi- 
tated that outrage on our mother’s memory, I said in my heart, 
“It shall not be!” I remember everything. For hours I 
wandered about trying to think out a way of deliverance from the 
impending dishonour; and when at last a plan flashed in upon 
me, I accepted it as if it had been a divine inspiration, and ran 
down to Calthorpe like one possessed, waited in almost uncon- 
trollable excitement for the arrival of the train by which I had 
learned that your—that this woman was going on to Wansbeck, 
and when it came, rushed up to her carriage and induced her to 
alight, declaring that I had been sent by you to take her to the 
Manor by a short cut through the fields.’ 

‘Then you did contemplate violence ?’ 

‘I did not !—at least, not in the sense that you mean. I took 
her through Mire Wood. You remember that old cabin in the 
heart of the wood in which I kept my hawks and ferrets? When 
we got to that I asked her to go in and see the wild creatures 
caged there; and the instant I got her inside I ran out and 
slammed the door on her and locked it, and spoke to her from 
without.’ 

‘ What had you to say to her ?’ 

‘I told her that she was in my power; that she was several 
miles from any human habitation ; and that if she would not agree 
to go back to London without seeing you, or trying to get to 
Wansbeck, I would: keep her where she was until she was starved 
into surrender.’ 

As he listened Mr. Mostyn shivered as with cold, though the 
day was bright and warm, and bent forward and leant his brow on 
his hand. ‘Goon,’ he said in a feebler voice, and with a piteously 
weak gesture. ‘Say at once how she came by her death.’ 

‘ She defied me.’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ Mr. Mostyn cried bitterly. ‘But go on to the 
worst!’ 

‘I must proceed in my own way or not at all. She declared 
vehemently again and again that she would not go away until she 
had seen you; and when it began to get dark I left her and went 
home to see what you were doing. I found you in the smoking- 
room with Nitsch and Ponsford, laughing and gossiping merrily, 
as though Marie Bauer’s failure to keep her engagement did not 
greatly disturb you.’ 
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‘She was unreliable ; she had disappointed me often before,’ 
Mr. Mostyn said under his breath. 

‘When I returned to the cabin she was still defiant. But I 
could see that she was getting frightened. And so—yet not 
really meaning what I said—I told her I was going away again, 
and that she would be left alone where she was till morning.’ 

Mr. Mostyn shifted his hand from his brow to his eyes, and a 
low moan escaped him. ‘I wish you would get to the end, and 
have done!’ he said. 

‘I went for a long walk. But when for the second time I re- 
turned to the cabin, just after midnight, and spoke to her from 
outside the door, she did not answer. I called upon her by name: 
still she did not reply. Then, thinking she might have made her 
escape by the roof, which I knew to be all in holes, I unlocked 
the door and pushed it open.’ 

‘ And was she there?’ 

‘The door would only open so far. There was something be- 
hind it, some heavy substance that yet appeared to be soft and 
yielding. But as I could not push it back, I got on to the roof 
and looked in through one of the holesin the thatch. I could see 
nothing, however, nothing at all, for the place was in pitch dark- 
ness; so I scrambled through the roof and dropped on to the floor. 
The instant I stood in the cabin I felt certain she wasthere. But 
she did not speak, did not move, did not even seem to breathe. 
I called out to her again. ‘ Mademoiselle!” I said: for I thought 
she was a Frenchwoman—“ Mademoiselle! Mademoiselle!” But 
she gave no sign. And then I groped about in the darkness till 
I found a candle, and lit it, and held the light up ; and then I saw 
her lying on her face on the floor at the door, and knelt down and 
pulled her body over, and looked into her face. Ah, God help me! 
I have seen it ever since, just as I saw it then, smeared with 
blood ; she was dead, her arms already grown rigid. I saw how it 
had happened in a moment; she had been trying to force the 
door open, and had dislodged a great crowbar I had fastened to 
the roof, and this had crashed down on her head, killing her on 
the spot. And that is the truth, and the whole truth, concerning 
the death of Marie Bauer. But I do not shrink from the respon- 
sibility attaching to me in the matter. If it ever becomes neces- 
sary I will tell the story, just as I have told it to you, before the 
whole world.’ 

He went to the door and flung it open; Mr. Mostyn followed 
him. ‘I would like to know this, George,’ he said. ‘Could you 
find the place where you buried her ?’ 

‘Yes, if I were as blind as my poor wife was before she recog- 
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nised me as the man whose image she had harboured in her 
memory as that of a murderer. But I will not find it. Not for 
you—not for any man living !’ 

‘One moment. Where are you going now?’ 

‘To see Ellen. I forgot—I have not her address. Where is 
she staying ?’ 

‘ May I go with you?’ 

‘I would rather you would not. I will write to you.’ 

‘Here is the address. When will you write?’ 

‘ To-morrow.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


MORE ROSES: AND WHAT BECAME OF THEM, 


He kept his word. The letter was brief; but the reading of 
it gave Mr. Mostyn sincere pleasure. 


‘Dear Fred,—Can you come up to the North Eastern on 
Saturday? Ellen wants to see you. We are going to Paris next 
week. Will you come? Pray come! Ellen will be sorely dis- 
appointed if you do not. But not a word about our conversation 
at Haxell’s; not a word, Fred! 

‘ GEORGE.’ 


In the afternoon of this day, Mr. Mostyn carried his brother’s 
note down to Steyning to show it to Miss Dale. He met her 
before he got to her rose-strewn cottage. She came out of a wood 
carrying a brace of rabbits, and shook hands with him very cordi- 
ally, and held up the rabbits for him to look at them. 

‘Will you let me carry them for you?’ he said, with a quite 
unnecessary pleading in his voice, she thought; and when she 
gave them to him he added in a way that made her feel inclined 
to laugh: ‘But I did not come to catch you poaching. I came 
to ask you to give me another cup of tea.’ 

She looked very serious fora moment. But she said brightly 
enough: ‘ Yes, certainly. And you can have the rabbits to take 
home with you, if you care for them.’ 

‘Home!’ he said. ‘Do you know, I have no home?’ 

‘I am truly sorry,’ she said. And then her sweet home was 
sighted, and they went indoors, and she soon had the tea-table 
spread. 

‘I have had a letter to-day from sister,’ Miss Dale said, setting 
a white jar labelled ‘Strawberry: Aug. 15’ in the midst of the 
table. ‘And it is all in praise of you; nothing in it about herself 
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or George, except to say that they have made it up—their quarrel, 
I mean—and that you are to be thanked for it all.’ 

And after that Mr. Mostyn put on his best boyish smile and 
produced George’s letter to himself and laid it triumphantly be- 
fore her; and when, after reading it, she handed it back to him, 
she said with a sweet, frank simplicity that went to his heart, ‘It 
was truly kind of you to take so much trouble to put things right 
again. I feel almost as grateful to you as Ellen does.’ 

His answer rather disconcerted her. ‘ The little I did I did 
for your sake as well as theirs,’ he said. She did not blush, 
however. She did not look annoyed. But she reminded him that 
he had not yet tried her ‘Strawberry: Aug. 15.’ 

‘IT am sure you will like it,’ she said, with all the seriousness 
of an experienced housewife. ‘And if you don’t, I will get you 
some red-currant jelly. But the red currants came near to being 
a failure this year. The fly got into them somehow.’ 

_ But Mr. Mostyn was too old a hand to be lured into a dis- 
cussion on the fate of the red currant crop. ‘You gave me a 
rose when I was last here,’ he said. ‘A white one. The petals 
are a’l fallen and withered now. But I will never part with 
them.’ 

He could see that she tried to keep back a frown; and the 
blush came now. ‘Did I give you arose ?’ she said, opening her 
eyes in mild wonder. ‘It is so easy to forget when so many ask 
for them. . But I will gladly give you another—nay, I will give 
you a handful this time.’ 

A tightness as of suffocation began to close in about his throat. 
Was she playing the fool with him? He could not easily believe 
it of her. 

He tasted her ‘Strawberry: Aug. 15’ merely for the sake of 
telling her that it was very good; and then he pushed back his 
chair an inch or two to give her to understand that she had 
offended him; but Miss Dale did not appear to be over anxious 
to take the hint, and got up to take an old-fashioned portrait- 
album from the top of a chest of drawers, and asked him if he 
would like to look at it? 

He put it on his knee, she standing behind his chair, and 
somewhat sulkily turned over the pages. 

‘Who is this?’ he said, referring to the faded likeness of a 
white-haired old woman. 

‘My mother,’ Miss Dale replied. 

‘ And this—this is your father, I suppose ?’ 

‘No; that is Uncle Richard. He died, and is buried at 
Wansbeck in Yorkshire.’ 
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Mr. Mostyn was silent for awhile, looking at the portrait with 
curious interest. Then he passed on to others. 

‘ That’s a good-looking fellow,’ he said. ‘Who is he?’ 

‘Mr. Grisewood.’ 

‘Oh!’ and he turned over the page. And then suddenly his 
heart began to beat very fast, and something like faintness came 
over him. 

He had come upon a group of two: a strikingly handsome 
young man, with a strong, open, typically Saxon face, and im- 
mense, if not absolutely graceful, limbs; and Miss Dale standing 
by his side with her hand upon his shoulder. 

‘That is Mr. Grisewood, is it not ?’ Mr. Mostyn said, turning 
back to compare the two photographs, 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Dale. 

‘ Who is he?’ 

‘A farmer. My sister did not tell you ?’ 

‘ Tell me what?’ he asked, staring straight out of the window. 

‘ That I am engaged.’ 

Mr. Mostyn’s eyes fell back to the album; but he had no sort 
of idea what he was looking at. Something he had prized very 
much seemed to have been stolen from him. 

‘To Mr. Grisewood, of course ?’ he said. 

‘Yes.’ 

And after that, being on the whole a sensible enough person, 
he came to the conclusion that there was nothing else to be said 
or done in the matter; and the sooner he was out of this fool’s 
paradise he had got into the better. 

He handed her back her album. ‘I congratulate Mr. Grise- 
wood,’ he said, twisting his lips into something remotely resem- 
bling a smile. Then he rose and got his hat and stick. Miss 
Dale took a pair of scissors from a pink-lined work-basket and 
followed him out, and began cutting off some red and white roses, 

‘Not so many, thank you,’ he said, stopping her. 

She gave him those she had cut—about a dozen—and said a 
little coldly, Will you take the rabbits ?’ 

‘Thanks—I think not. It would be such a nuisance to carry 
them. And they are so cheap in Brighton.’ 

He was not, you perceive, an ideally magnanimous man. 

‘Good night,’ she said. And she went to the garden gate and 
held it open for him. He passed out very leisurely, raised his 
hat, said good night, and went away without offering to shake 
hands with her. 

On the white chalk road on the downs he met a peasant girl, 
a mere child, and stopped her, and said :— 
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‘Here are some roses for you, my girl.’ 

But the child refused to take them. She put her hands 
behind her back and stood staring at him. In spite of his fine 
clothes she evidently put him down as a suspicious character. 

‘Why don’t you take them ?’ he said impatiently. 

‘Don’t want ’em,’ the child said; and kept her little hands 
behind her back. 

‘Oh, very well,’ he said, and passed on. 

In a lap of the downs he came upon a stream—it was really 
the Adur, but he did not know—that was too broad to jump, he 
thought; and so he strolled along its bank in search of a con- 
venient crossing place. Presently the rose-stems began to get 
heated in his hand; and he said to himself peevishly, ‘ What 
the devil am I dragging about these things for?’ and in 
another moment had flung them headlong into the clear gleam- 
ing water. And then he sauntered on and watched them float 
down stream. The discarded roses did not, however, float far ; 
the reeds and overlapping willows caught them one by one and 
held them glistening on the surface of the water. The last one 
made captive was a beautiful half-blown white; and Mr. Mostyn— 
as if some compunction had got into his heart against his will— 
went down on his handsand knees and tried to repossess himself of it. 
But the instant his stick touched it it slipped out again into the 
current, and was carried away among some chalk boulders out of 
his reach. Then a foot-bridge came in sight, and he went across 
it and made for Steyning. 

But to this day Mr. Mostyn has a singular superstition about 
those roses. He fancies that they have not yet withered, nor 
begun to wither, but that even now they lie shining there in that 
brook in the heart of the South Downs, fair and sweet as when he 
cast themin. It is only a fancy, of course; yet at times—in the 
morbid moods that are so usual to him now—this fancy seems so 
real that he feels tempted to stroll out on to the downs and make 
sure once for all whether Lucy Dale’s roses really are waiting still 
to be delivered from the watery grave to which in his wrath he 
consigned them. 

H. V. BROWN. 


MAR 31. 1915 
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Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


The Paris Salon, 1888. With 300 Fac- 
simile Sketches. Demy 8vo, 3s. 


Blake (William): Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 


Boccaccio’s Decameron; or, 
Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction by 
Tuomas WriGHtT, F.S.A. With Portrait 
and StotTnarp’s beautiful Copper- 
plates. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 


Bourne (H. R. Fox), Works by : 














10. The Case of Mr. Lucraft, &c. English Merchants: Memoirs in Il- 
11. *Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, &c, lustration of the Progress of British 
12. The Ten Years’ Tenant, &c. CE ee 
> PATIENT a tions. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 
Betham-Edwards (M.), Novels English Newspapers: Chapters in 
by: the History of Journalism. Two 
— Ox, Om —— Soya 3s. 64, ; Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 258. 
ost 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. r . : 
Kitty. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. Bowers’(G.) Hunting Sketches: 
- : r ; Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. each 
Bewick (Thomas) and his Canters In Crampshire. 
Pupils. By Austin Dosson. With 95 Leaves from a Hunting Journal 
Illusts. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. Coloured in facsimile of the originals. 
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Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38.64. each; post 


Brand’sObservations on Popu- 


8vo, iflustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, America. 
Savage Life: Adventures of a Globe- 
Trotter. 


Chronicles of No-Man’s_ Land. 
Post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. 


lar Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Henry E.tts. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 





Bret Harte, Works by: 


Bret Harte’s Collected Works. Ar- 
ranged and Revised by the Author. 
Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. CompteTE PorTICAL AND 
Dramatic Works. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduciion by Author. 

Vol. II. Eartier Papers—Luck oF 
Roarinc Camp, and other Sketches 
—BoHEMIAN Papers — SPANISH 
AND AMERICAN LEGENDS. 

Vol. III. TaLes oF THE ARGONAUTS 
—EASTERN SKETCHES. 

Vol. IV. GaBrieL Conroy. 

Vol. V. Stories — ConDENSED 
NOVELS, &c, 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Introduc- 
tory Essay by J. M. BELLEw, Portrait 
of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Bret Harte’s Complete Poetical 
Works. Author’s Copyright Edition. 


Brewer (Rev. D r.), Works by: 


The Reader’s Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
Twelfth Thousand, With Appendix, 
containing a CoMPLETE ENGLISH 
BisrioGrapuy. Cr. 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; half-bound, 9s. 








Printed on hand-made paper and | 


bound in buckram. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Gabriel Conroy: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s 
An Heiress of Red Dog, and other 
Stories. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, ls. 


Luck cf Roaring Camp, and other 


Sketches. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s. 


Flip. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28.; cl. 2s. 6d. | 


Californian Stories (including Tue 
Twins oF TaBLE MountTAIN, JEFF 


Briccs’s Love Story, &c.) Post | 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Maruja: A Novel. 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illust. | 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. With | 


28 original 1 
Greenaway, Reproduced in Colours 


Drawings by Kate | 


| 


by Epmunp Evans. Sm. 4to, bds.., 5s. | 


APhyllis of the Sierras, &c. Post 8vo, 
Tilust. bds., 28. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Brewster(SirDavid),Works by: 


More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
GALILEO, TycHo BraneE, and KEp- 
LER. With Portraits, Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 48. 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, b 
J. A. Smitx. Post 8vo, cl. ex., 48. 6d. 





Brydges. — Uncle Sam at 


Home. By Harotp Brypces. Post 
8vo, illust. boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Buchanan’s (Robert) Works: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ArtTHUR 
HuGHEs. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With a Frontispiece by T. Dauzrex. 

The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. 

The City of Dream: An Epic Poem, 
With Two Illusts. by P. Macnas, 
Second Edition. 


Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poetl- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- 
piece. 

God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Frep. BARNARD. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. CoopEr. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas. 

Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 

Foxglove Manor. 
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BucHAnan (RoBERT), continued— 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; | 


t 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
att: A Story of a Caravan, 
The Master of the Mine. 


The Heir of Linne. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Surly Tim, and other Stories. 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. each. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Lindsay’s Luck. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. 


Burton (Captain).—The Book 
of the Sword: Being 2 History of the 
Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times. By RicHarRD 
F. Burton. With over 400 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 

Burton (Robert): 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 











and enriched by Translations of the | 


Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
tTon’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 


Post | 


| 





Carlyle (Thomas) : 


On the Choice of Books. By THomas 
CarRLyYLe. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHEPHERD. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyleand Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872, dited by CHARLES 
Exiot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


Chapman’s (George) Works: 
Vol. I. contains the Plays sy 
including the doubtful ones. Vol. IL., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay aan 
NON CHARLES SwINBURNE. Vol. IIL, 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 188.; or separately, 6s. each. 


Chatto & Jackson.—A Treatise 
on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. ANDREW CHATTO 
and Joun Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Cliapter by Henry G. Boun; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 











Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Byron (Lord): 
Byron’s Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By Tuomas 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, by THomas 
Moore; with Suppressed Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Caine (T. Hall), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. ae ae 


The Deemster: A Romance of the 
Isleof Man. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Cameron (Commander). — 
The Cruise of the “Biack Prince” 
Privateer. By V. Lovett CaMERon, 
R.N.,C.B. With Two Illustrations by 
P. Macnas. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 58.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 


Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 
Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. | 





Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H.R. Haweis. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Chaucer: 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. | 


i 


New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 68, 


} 
| 
Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 

Hawes. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 28.64, | 


Chronicle (The) of the Coach : 
Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J.D | 
CHAMPLIN. With 75 Illustrations by 





Epwarp L. CHICHESTER. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





| Clodd.— Myths and Dreams. 
BY Epwarp CLopp, F.R.A.S., Author 
| of “The Story of Creation,” 


&c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 
A Story. By J. Maccraren CosBBan, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 








Coleman (John), Works by: 
Curly: An Actor’s Story. Illustrated 








by J.C. Dottman. Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
| cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Players and Playwrights | have 
Known. Two Vols,, demy 8vo, cloth 
| extra, 24s. 





j 
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Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

Antonina. Illust. by SirJounGILBERT. 

Basil. Illustrated by Sir JouHNn Git- 
BERT and J MAHONEY. . 

Hide and Seek. Iilustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT and I MAHONEY. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. 

Queen of Hearts. 
Joun GILBERT. 

My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 

ortrait of WILKIE COLLINS. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir Joun GILBERT and 
F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurigerand F. A. FRASER. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. SmaLt. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and Epwarp 
HUGHES. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. Fitpgs and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 

G.Du Maurier and C.S. REINHARDT. 

The Frozen Deep. 

G. Du Maurier and J. MAHONEY. 


Illustrated by Sir 


The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 


by S. L. Frtpes and SypNney HALL, 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jdezebel’s Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. 
“1 Say No.” 
Tine Evil Genius. 


Illustrated by 


Little Novels. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 
The Legacy of Cain. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 





A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
vet illustrated boards, 28. 


Collins (Mortimer & Frances) 
Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 





Illustrated by | 





Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 
Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLSTON 
Cottins. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 

Colman’s Humorous Works: 
“‘ Broad Grins,” ‘“ My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of Georce CoL- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. BucKsToNE, 
and Frontispiece by HoGartu. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Colquhoun.—Every Inch a Sol- 
dier: A Novel. By M. J. CorquHoun. 
Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. [Shortly, 


Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 





Ryan. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Conway (Moncure D.), Works 


by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Lllusts., 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 

W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Pine and Palm: A Novel. Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. (Shortly. 

Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 

Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Paul Foster’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
__ trated boards, 2s. _ a 
Copyright. —A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. B 
S1pNEY JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 28. 6d. 
Cornwall.—Popular Romances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate [Illustrations by 


GeEorGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Craddock.— The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. Post 
8vo illust, bds., 2s. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 

Cruikshank (George): 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Brest 
Humour of THackERAyY, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
RoBERT BrouGu, &c, With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CruIKSHANK, HinE, LANDELLS, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78. 6d. each, 









































CRUIKSHANK (GEORGE), continued— 

The Life of George Crulkshank. By 
BLANCHARD Petes Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations, New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


Cumming(C. F. Gordon),Works 


by: 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 64. each. 
In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts. 
inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. 
tions. 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


With a 
Demy 





Cussans.—Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A | 


Novel. By WittramMCypLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 64.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 





Daniel.— Merrie England in | 
the Olden Time. By GeorGe DanieL. | 
With Illustrations by Rost. Cruik- | 
SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 





Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 

Port Salvation. By 
Daupet. Translated by 
MELTZER. 
Author. Crown 8&8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s 


C, Harry 


Davenant.—Hints for Parents 
on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By Francis 
DavENANnT, M.A. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth 
limp, 1s. 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 


Aids to ony Oey Crown 8vo, 2s.; | 


cloth limp, 
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With numerous [Illustra- | 


ALPHONSE | 


With Portrait of the | 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 

| published - MSS., for the first time 
| Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
| Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
| A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


| De Maistre.—-A Journey Round 
My Room. By Xavier DE MAISTRE. 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


De Mille.—A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel. By James De Mitte. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 


| 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
| Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 








| Dickens (Charles), Novels by 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
| Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby 
| Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHARD HERNE SHEP- 
HERD. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68.—Also 
a SMALLER EpiTION, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

About ~~ with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RimMeER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
RimMER, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 








Dictionaries: 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Pon 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; hf.-bound, 9s. 

The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Pilots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. BREweEr, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Biblicgraphy. 
Eleventh Thousand, Crown 8&vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr 
Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 

from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport ADams. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. [in preparation, 
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DICTIONARIES, continued— 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great 


Men. With Historical and Explana- | 


tory Notes. By Samuet A. BENT, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr, 8vo,cloth extra,7s.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFRances Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth exira, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELiezer 
Epwarps. New and Cheaper Issue. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d.; hf.-bd., 9s. 


Diderot.—The Paradox of Act- 


ing. Translated, with Annotations, 





from Diderot’s “‘Le Paradoxe sur le | 


Comédien,” by Water HERRIES 
Pottockx. With a Preface by HENRY 
r IrvinG. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. (cities. 
Poetical Ingenulties and Eccentri- 


Donovan (Dick), Detective 
Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 








Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last! 


Doran. — Memories of our 
Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. Jonn Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edit. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Apams. (Uniform with Brewer’s 
“*Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s.6d. [In preparation. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 








Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
raphical Memoir by Wa. Girrorp. 


dit. by Col. CUNNINGHAM, 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
byA.C.Swinsurng; Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 








DRAMATISTS, THE OLD, continued— 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Vignette Por- 
traits, 68. per Volume. 

Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations, Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. CunninG- 
HAM. One Vol, 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WILLIAM GiFForD. Edited by Col, 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 

Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 

Plants. By Rev. T. F. TuiserTon 

Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

6s. (Shortly. 


Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Co)- 





lected Poems. Three Vols. 
Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 
Holiday in Brazi! and on the River 
Plate, <4 E, R. PEARcE EpGCUMBE, 
With 41 lusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 58, 





The Man-hunter: Stories from the | Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 


(Shortly. 


A Point of Honour. 
trated boards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Eggieston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
EpwarpD EGGLESTON. Post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 2s. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Post 8vo, illus- 








Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
—a called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources, New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers, 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Studies Re-studied: 
Sketches from Original 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 





Historical 
Sources, 
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Englishman's House, The: A | Firzomnat (Peact), continued 


Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
wi C.J. RicHarpson, Fourth Edition. 

ith Coloured Frontispiece and nearl 
600 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 78. 6d. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age. B 
OHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., &c, Sixt 

dition (Eleventh Thousand). With 

58 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men. By SamMuEL ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 64. each. 
{ 
j 





The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WiLt1aM Crooxgs, F.C.S. 
With numerous I]lustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Acdience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1LL1AM Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Farrer (James Anson), Works 
by: 
Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners.” Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 


Living and Dining. By Fin-Bzc. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Fireworks, The Complete Art 
of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. By THomas KentTisuH. With 








267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- | 


vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 58. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 
The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES Lams, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
A Day’s Tour: A ag A through 
} Franceand Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, ls. 
4 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 


8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. | The Lady of Brantome. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 

Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on Eart 

Christ’s — over Death, an 

Minor Poems. ith Memorial-Intro- 

duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 

_Grosart, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 68. 











Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. y! ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Francillon (R. E.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 

One by One. | A Real Queen. 

Queen Cophetua. 

Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 

a | or Knave: A Novel. Cheaper 
3s 








ition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

. 6d. [Shortly. 
Romantic Stories of the Legal Pro- 
fession. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

[ Shortly. 


Frederic. — Seth’s Brother’s 
Wife: A Novel. By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Cheaper Ed, Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


French Literature, History of. 
A Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 


Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
| Memoirs ofa Hindoo, With a Preface 
by Sir H. BartLE Frere, G.C.S.1., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 


Friswell.—One of Two: A Novel. 
By Hain Friswect. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s 

Frost (Thomas), Works by: 

| Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. 

| The Old Showmen and the Old 

} London Fairs. 

Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Chariti 1887-8. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials,&c, Pub- 
lished Annually. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Gardening Books: 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 

| the Flower,Fruit,and Frame Garden. 

By GreorGE GLENNY. Posi 8vo, 18. ; 

cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 
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GARDENING Books, continued— 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
- Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By Tom JERROLD. 


Household Horticulture: A Gossip | 


about Flowers, By Tom and JANE 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. Heatu, -Crown 8vo, | 


cloth extra, 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 





Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A | 


Novel. By Epwarp GarrETT. Cr, 8vo, 
cl, ex., 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Gentleman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1888. 1s. Monthly. In addition 
to the Articlesupon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Science Notes,” by W. Matrizu 
WituraMs,F,R.A.S.,and “Table Talk,” 
by Sytvanus Ursan, appear monthly. 
*,* Bound Volumes for recent years are 

kept in stock, cloth extra, price 88. 6d. 

each ; Cases for binding, 2s. each. 


Gentleman’s Annual (The). 
Published Annually in November, In 
illuminated cover. Demy 8vo, 1s. The 
Number for 1888 is entitled “ By De- 


_ vious Ways,” by T. W. SpeicutT. 


German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Taytor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Joun Ruskin, 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 6d.; gilt edges, 78- 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Robin Gray. In Honour Bound, 

What will the | Braesof Yarrow. 

World Say ? A Heart’s Prob- 

Queen of the lem. 

Meadow. The GoldenShaft. 

The Flowerof the | Of High Degree. 

Forest. Loving a Dream. 














Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fancy Free. | A Hard Knot. 
Heart’s Delight. 

Gilbert (William), Novels by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


\ 


| 





Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 23. 6d. each. 

The Firsr Series contains—The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jurv. 

The Seconp SeErixs contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts--Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’! Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 


Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. GitBertT. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. “ Pinafore” 
—The Pirates of Penzance—lolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida— The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GEoRGE 
GLEeNnNy. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 


mancers. By WILLIAM Gopwin, 
Post 8vo, limp, 2s. 


Golden Library, The: 


Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 2s. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club, 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sallors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sana. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EpMUND OLiIER. 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Square 16mo, 2s. per Volume, 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Criz,D.D, 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by Satnrz-BEuvE, 
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Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An EncycLopzpIa oF QUOTA- 
tions from’ Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited b 
THEODORE TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, clot 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Graham. — The Professor's 
Wife : A Story. By LEonarp GRAHAM. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 








Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Gunt and W. 
Koner, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HuEFFer. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Bret Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by KaTE GREEN- 
away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s, 


Greenwood (James),Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
The Wilds of London. 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 

Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Habberton (John), Author of 

“ Helen’s Babies,” Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Brueton’s Bayou. 
Country Luck. 

Hair (The): Its Treatment in 

Health, Weakness, and Disease. 

Translated from the German of Dr. J. 

Prncus. Crown 8vo, 1s,; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 





Malden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 8s. 


Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. | Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac ise, GILBERT, Harvey, 
and G. CruiksHANK. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 











Halliday._Every-day 
By AnpREw HALctipay. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Papers. 
Post 8vo, 





Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don FELix DE 
SALAMANCA, Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28.64. 


Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks, Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Ma ic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Durrus Harpy, Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By Tuomas Harpy, 
Author of ‘‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd.’’ With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 


By J. Berwick Harwoop, Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations, Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s, 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illusts.6s. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists: WAsHINGTON IRVING, 
OLIvER WENDELL HOoLMEs, a ag 
Russet, Lowetyt, ARTEMUS ARD, 
Mark Twarn, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 68. 


Hawthorne.—Tanglewood 
Tales for Girls and Boys. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With nu- 
merous fine Illustrations by Grorcr 
WHARTON Epwarps. Large 4to, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolpin 
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HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), continued — 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
MissCadogna. | Love—or a Name. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 18. 

David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

A_Dream and a Forgetting. By 
Juttian HawrTuHorne. Cr. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Hays. —Women of the | Day: A A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 


Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





Diamonds. | 





Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis GEORGE Hearn, Author of 
“ The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Animals and their Masters. | 

Social Pressure. 


Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Henderson. —Agatha Page: A A 
Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON. With 
a Photograph Frontispiece from a 
Picture by F. MoscHELes. 2 Vols., 
crown 8vo. 











Herman.—One Traveller Re- 
turns: A Romance. By Henry HEr- 


MAN and D. CuristTizE Murray. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Herrick’s (Robe rc t) Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, | 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. | 


Hesse- Wartegg (Chevalier | 
Ernst von), Works by: | 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 
The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
are. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
148. Un preparation, 


Hoey. —The Lover’s Creed. 
By Mrs. Casnet Hoey. With Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 23, 

















‘Hindley (Charles), Works by: 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of igns, and 
Reminiscences connecte with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CHartEs HinDtey. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 


Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
THomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
ALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Holmes.— The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
GorpDon ecuse, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 8. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah’s Arkzological Narrative, 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
ton and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 


Hook's (Theodore) Choice Hu- 


morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns and 














Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 





Hooper.—The House of Raby: 
A Novel. By Mrs. Gzorce Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Horse (The) and his Rider: An 
Anecdotic Medley. By ‘‘ THorMANBY.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hopkins—« ’Twixt Love and 
Duty:” A Novel. By T1icHe Hopkins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 











nla cess tts 





SS 


Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 


in Three Books, By RicHarD HEn- 
Gist Hornz. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
meRS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. os 
Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That other Person. 


Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpMunp OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
PasTEur’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B, 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PastEurR's new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Indoor Paupers. By ONE oF 
Tue. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean InGELow. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


trish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited 7 A. PErR- 
01 


CEVAL GRAVES, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. 


dJames.—A Romance of the 
Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 18.; cl., 18, 6d. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 
for Students. By CaTHERINE A, 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex , 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 64. 
The Open Air. 
extra, 6s. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By WaLTER Besant. Witha Photo- 
graph Portrait and facsimile of Sig- 

nature. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 























Crown 8vo, cloth 
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Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 
Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 64. 
Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s, 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 

about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 


Jesse.—_Scenes and Occupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
JESSE. Post 8vo, c oth limp, 2s. 


Jeux Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S, Le1cu. Post 8vo, 


cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


“John Herring,” Novels by 
the Author of: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each. 
Red Spider. | Eve. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 

. and Anecdotal. With over 
wo Hundred Illustrations, 
Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c, 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundréd Illustrations. 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
GirrorD. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 6s. each, 


Josephus, [heCompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “ The Antiquities of the 

ews” and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 
wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 148. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists, By Roprrt 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 
Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark KersuHaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28.; cloth, 2s..6d. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
ADrawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 
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Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 


Oakshott Castle. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28, 


Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 





Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WILLIAM 
Knicut, M.R.C.S., and Epwarp 
Knicut, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Lamb (Charles): 


Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
inal Editions, with many Pieces 
itherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the ‘‘ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 7s. 6d. 


Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CHarRLtes Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by Cuartes Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Lane’s Arabian Nights.—The 
Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called, in England, “THe 
ARABIAN IGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
perce be oey ew pe Illustrated 

many hundre ngravings on 
Wood i, 


om Original Designs by ° 


Ws. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
8 Copy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY PootE. With a Preface by 
Stanvey LaneE-Poore, Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 








Lares and Penates; or, The 
Background of Life. By FLorence 
Cappy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 





Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 


The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each, 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdotes, 








Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 
Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap, 8vo, hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S, Leicu. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Leys.—The Lindsays: A Ro- 
mance of Scottish Life. By Joun K. 
Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. (Shortly. 


Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Crurk- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Linskill—In Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary Linskitt, Author of 
“The Haven Under the Hill,” &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s. 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Patricia Kembaill. 
. The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” | lone. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Familiy. 


Paston Carew, Millionaire and 
Miser, Crown 8vo, el. extra, 3s, 6d. 
Longtellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 


tions on Steeland Wood, Crown 8yo, 
_ cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease, By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 2s.; cl. limp,2s.6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38. 64.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens, 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Ropert Frrencw Durr 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s, 6d. 
Broken Wings. With Illustrations by 
W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 


by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a PorpuLar EDITION, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 
—And a JusiLer Epition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol,, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, (Vol. I. now ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Daughter, 


“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCarrtny, M.P., and Mrs. 
CAMPBELL-PRAED, Newand Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Doom! An Atlantic Episode. Crown 
8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartuy. Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz In London. Choicely printed. 
Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Magician’s Own Book vie): 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H, Cremer. With 200 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 








MacDonald.—Works of Fancy 
and Imagination. By GzrorGcE Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 21s.— Vol. 1. 
WITHIN AND WITHOUT. THe HIDDEN 
Lire.— Vol. 2. THe Discipre. THE 
GosPEL WomMEN. A Book ofr SONNETS, 
OrGAN Soncs.—Vol. 3. VIOLIN SONGS. 
Soncs oF THE Days AND NIGHTS. 
A Booxkor Dreams, ROADSIDE PoEMs, 
PoEMS FOR CHILDREN. Vol. 4. PARA- 
BLES. BaLLaps. ScotcH Soncs.— 
Vols. 5 and 6, PHANTASTEs: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol. 7. THE PoRTENT.—- 
Vol, 8. THe Licut Princess. THE 
Giant’s Heart. SHADows.— Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. THE GOLDEN KEy. 
Tue Carasoyn. LITTLE DAYLIGHT.— 
Vol. 10. THE CruEt PaInTER, THE 
Wowo’ Rivven, THe Castie. Tue 
Broken Sworps. THE Gray Wo tr. 
UncLe CornELivs. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. By AGnges MACDONELL,. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players.‘ Notes on Popular Games, 
By Rosert MacGREGOR. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight, By 
Cuarces Mackay, LL.D, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Maclise Portrait-Gatlery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
WitiiAM Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by : 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 64. each, 

In the Ardennes, With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by THomas R. Macguorp. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts, by THomas R. Macguorp. 

Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macouorp. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguorp, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories, 
Lost Rose. 




















BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Magic Lantern (The), and its | 


Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
—— Lantern Slides. vc. 

EPWORTH. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Magna Charta. An exact Fac- | 


simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 


Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy inan English Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth Tino, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo,cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, in parchment, 8s, 

Is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur; The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE RANKING. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Man -Hunter (The): Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illust. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex,78.6d. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship “ Quaker 
City’s” Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition (under 
the title of‘ MARK Twain’s PLEASURE 
Trip”), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Roughing It, and Tha Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F, 
A. Fraser, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 

The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 
and CHARLES DupLEY WARNER, 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
With 111 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d.—Cheap Edition 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 64.—Cheap Edition, 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 














Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d.—Cheap | 


Edition, post 8vo illust. bds., 2s. 














MARK Twain's Works, continued— 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.—Cheap Edi- 
tion, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations b 
E. W. Kemsie. Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 78, 64—Cheap Edition, post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Marlowe's Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 


and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Crown 8&vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Air. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of. Witt1am Girrorp. Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 





Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MasTER- 
MAN. Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 





Sea, &. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 

A Journey Round My Room: By 
XAVIER DE Maistre. Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 

. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by ALice Cay. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson, 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrict- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec, 

Original Plays by W. S. GiLBert. 
First Serizs. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity — The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury 
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Mayrair Liprary, continued— 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. per Vol. 

Original Plays by W. S Grvzerrt. 
Seconp Serigs. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’] Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. PERCEVAL 
GRAVES. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs, 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HEvPs, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 

TheAutocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table 
By OLIVER WENDELL Howmes, _II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson. 

Pencil and Palette. 
KEmprT, 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Cuas. Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy F1rzGERALD. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 


Curiosities of the Law and Men of | 


Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 


Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos | 


Larwoop. (LEIGH, 


Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S, | 


True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 


Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. | 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. By | 


E, Lynn Linton. [MacGREGoR. 
Pastimes and Players. By RoBert 


The New Paul and Virginia. By | 


W. H. Mattock. 
New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHOLMONDE- 
LEY-PENNELL. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. 
GerorGE Du Maurier. 
Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, 
: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Pace. 
Puniana. By the Hon. Hucn Row ey. 


Sd H. Cnot- 
Illustrated by 


More Puniana. By the Hon. Hucu | 


ROWLEY. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. 
By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. (THORNBURY. 
Old Stories Re-told. By WaLtTer 
Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 


Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHew. With nume- 
rous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 





Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. N. E, Davies, 


L.R.C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl.,1s.6d. | 


By RoBeErtT | 





Menken.—Infelicia: Poems by 
ApaH Isaacs MENKEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis 
and F.O, C. Darvey, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from CHaRLEs DickEns. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound. Price 78. 6d. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 
mour. By A. E,Sweet and J. ARmoy. 
Knox, Editors of “ Texas Sittings.” 
With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 78.64. 


Middiemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mpr.Dorillion. 

Miller. — Physiology for the 
Nowe or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man hysiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
Classes and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. F. Sewers 
Mitier, Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

Sm. 8vo, 18. each; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each; 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 

Set of Rules for the Management ot 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines. Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath_in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 


Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hather- 
court Rectory. By Mrs. Motes- 
worth, Author of “The Cuckoo 
Clock,” &c. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 48. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Moncrieff.— The Abdication; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-MoncrIEFF. 
With Seven Etchings by Joun Petrie, 
R.A., W. Q. OrcHarpson, R.A., J. 
MacWuir Ter, A.R.A,,CoLIn HunNTER, 
A.R.A., R. MacsBetu, A.R.A., and Tom 
GranaM, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 
buckram, 218. 


Moore (Thomas): 

Byron’s Letters and Journals; with 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, be THOMAS 
Moore; with Suppressed Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by R, HerNE SHEPHERD. With 
a Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Novelists. — Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the ye silt : 

ChoiceReadings from he finest Novels. 

Edited, with Critical and Biographical 

Notes, by H. T. Mackenzie Betvr. 

Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. [Preparing. 






































BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 38.64. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. | A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

Val Strange. | Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. ‘ 

Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 6s.—Cheaper Edition, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. (Shortly. 

One Traveller Returns. By D. 
CurisTIE Murray and H. HERMAN. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N. E. 
Davigs,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 1s. ; cl., 1s.6d. 


O’Connor.—LordBeaconsfield: 
A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconsfield, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 
The Unforeseen. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 
AFreak of Fate. 3 vols.,cr.8vo. [Shortly 


Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau: A 
Novel. By Georces OuNneET, Author of 
*The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated 
from the French by F. CasHet Hoey. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. [Preparing. 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by: 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ArtHuR Hopkins and H. Woops. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 


O’Reilly.—Phoebe’s Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’Shaughnessy (A.), Works by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.,10s. 6d. 


Quida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Held In Bondage. | Under Two Flags. 

Strathmore. Cecil Castie- 

Chandos maine’s Gage. 























Feap. 8vo, 











Ouipa, continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Idalia. Friendship. 

Tricotrin. Moths. | Bimbi. 

Puck. Pipistrello. 

Folle Farine. In Maremma. 

TwoLittleWooden|A Village Com- 
Shoes. mune. 

A Dog of Flanders. | Wanda. 

Pascarel. Frescoes. [ine. 

Signa. | Arladne.| Princess Naprax- 

In a Winter City.' Othmar. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ourpa by F, 
Sypney Morris, Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
CHEAPER EpITI0N, illust. bds., 28. 


Page (H. A.), Works by: 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 

Lights on the Way: Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEx- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A. Pace. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 





Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JosepH Greco, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,” &c. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 1oo Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. KniGurt, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knicut,L.R.C.P, Cr.8vo, 18.; cl. 1/6. 


Paul Ferroll: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Walter’s Word. . 

Less Black than we're Painted, 

By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 

AConfidential Agent. 
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Payn (JAMES), continued— 

Crown &vo, Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vb, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward. 

The Talk of the Town. 

Holiday Tasks 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 

Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 

The Best of Husbands. 

For Cash Only. 

What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. 

Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s Vengeance. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

in Peril and Privation: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 
Illustrations. 

Glow-Worm Tales. 

The Mystery of Mirbridge. [Shorily. 





Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 


MARGARET AGNES PauLt, With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pears.—The Present Depres- 
sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the “‘ Pears” Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
GoapBy and WiLi1am Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEonE 
Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, Is. 


Pernell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations, 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 

page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier, 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

Société, Selected and Edited by H. 

C, PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 18. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of “‘ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 
Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W. REED. 
Cr, 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cl. 1s. 6d. 














Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s. [boards, 2s. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 


Pianché (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts.. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 I)lus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

= and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MacKARNEsS. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 








Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 
Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Jonn and 
WittiaM LANGHORNE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 

Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGAR ALLAN Pog. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BauDELAIRE, Portrait and _ Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right Honourable:” A Romance ot 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-PRAED and JusTIN McCartuy, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. - 

Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Valentina. The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 
Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Princess Olga—Radna; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess OLGA. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 

Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts, Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Wages and Wants of Sclence 
Workers. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Rabelais’ Works. Faithfully 
Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by GusTAvE 
Dor&. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rambosson.—Popular Astro. 
nomy. By J. RamBosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pirman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 


Reade (Charles), Novels by: 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 

Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 

ILDEs, A.R.A, 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
WILLIAM SMALL. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. Il- 
lustrated by G. I. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
ofall Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN EpwarpDs. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Joun GiLBert, R.A., and C, KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. II- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 

Hard Cash. I'lust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fives, A.R.A., and WM. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 

trated by RoBerT BarNEs. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. HuGuesand A. W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 

H. Paterson, S.L. Fitpes, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kare 
CRAUFORD. [CouLpErRy, 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Txos, 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 

atter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEy, 
Percy Macguoip,and JoserH NAsH. 

ThedJilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by JosepH Nasu. 

Readiana. With a Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE, 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Feap. 
8vo, leatherette, 1s. 








Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
CoMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Richardson. —A Ministry of 
Health, and other Papers, Pe 
jamin Warp Ricuarpson, M.D., &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 
The Uninhabited House. 


Fairy Water. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 73. 64. each. 
Our Old Country Towns. With over 

50 Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC. A. VANDERHOOF. 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects, (Preparing. 














Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaintTE- 
Bevve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Punlana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 























CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 


Runciman (James), Stories by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 64 each. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 

Round the Galley-Fire. 

{n the Middle Watch. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
= Mystery of the “Ocean Star,” 


c. 

*,* The above Six Books may also be 
had in a handsome cloth box, under 
the general title of ‘‘CiarKx Rus- 
SELL’s SEA Books,” price 36s. 


Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 
By Grorce AuGcustus Sara, Post 
__ 8vo, illustrated boards, | 2s. 


Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson, Cr.8vo,cl.ex.33 6d. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman.|Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 


One Against the World. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 














Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Gideon’s Rock. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 





Science-Gossip: An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. 
Tay or, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Bctany, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 
6s. per year, post free. Vols. I. to 
XIV. may be had at 78. 6d. each; and 
Vols. XV. to date, at 68. each, Cases 
for Binding, 1s. 6d. each. 
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| Secret Out” Series, The: 


Cr. 8vo, cl. ex,, Illusts., 48. 6d. each. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or “ White 
Magic.” By W. H.Cremer. 300Illusts, 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By FRANK BELLEw. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand, Edited by W. H. 
CrREMER. With 200 Illustrations. 

Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience, Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 


Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
The Country of the Passion Play, 
and the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts. 
Walks In Algiers and its Surround- 

ings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts, 
Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 
By W.Senior. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 
Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoppart, 


Author of * The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 














Shakespeare : 

The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac IacGarpD 
and Ep. BLount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black, in 
onall but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of DrozsHouT’s 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams, With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr Smitu. Cr. gto, cl. gilt, 6s. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, the compositions 
ranging from the Elizabethan Age 
to the Present Time. By ALFRED 
RorFe, 4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By ALGEr- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Sharp.—Sanpriel: A Novel. By | Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 


WitriaM Swarr. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s, [Shortly. 
Shelley —T he CompleteWorks 
in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by RicHarp HERNE SHEPHERD. 
Five Vols,, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. each. 
Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 

Vol. I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son ; oy be Correspondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version); Queen Mab, with the Notes; 
Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 
Helen: Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c, 

Vol. II, Laon and Cythna (as er pub- 
lished, instead of the emasculated ‘ Revolt 
of Islam”); The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo 
(from Shelley's manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas; 
Epipsychidion: Hellas. 

Vol. III. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs, SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; [he Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley's manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 
nary editions. f 

Prose Works, in Two Vols. 

Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and 
St. Irvyne; the Dublin and Marlow Pam- 
gies: A Refutation of Deism ; Letters to 

eigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and 
Fragments. 

Vol. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, including one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley. and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 

*,* Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, to 
be had in Sets only, at 52s. 6d. for 
the Five Volumes. 


Sheridan :— 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with ro full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

aphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
Raatonn MattuHews. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and 1o full-page Illusts, 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 


Sheridan(General).—Personal 
Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan: 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in his Own Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols, of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


























Poetical Works, including all those in 
“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 





Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters, By 
ee Larwoop and JOHN CAMDEN 

OTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with roo Illustrations, 78. 6d. 





Sims (George R.), Works by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. each, 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 


The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. Post 
8vo, portrait cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 








Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
MARGARET LonspALeE. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Sketchley.—A Match in the 


Dark. ByArTHUR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 








Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 





Smith (J. Moyr), Works by : 
The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 3s. 6d. 
Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
With Illustrations. Small] 8vo, 6s. 
Society in London. By A 
ForEIGN RESIDENT, Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 








Fore1GN REsIDENT, Author of “ So- 
ciety in London.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. By Count PAuLVaSsILI. 
Trans. by RaPHAEL LEDOs DE BEAUv- 
ForT, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. [Preparing. 









































CHATIO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 





Spalding.-ElizabethanDemon- | 
: An Essay in Illustration of the | 


ology 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them, By T. 
A. SpatpinG, LL.B. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 5s. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. | 
With a Frontispiece by M. Exxen | 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, | 


3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 


Wife or No Wife? Cr. 8vo, picture | 
| 


cover, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. | 


boards, 2s. 
_ By Devious Ways. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
WALTER J. Morcan. Crown 4to, wit 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howarp STaunTON. 
Edited by Ropert B. WormMALD. New 
Edition, small cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 
Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 
The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 








Sterndale.—T he Afghan Knife: 
A Novel. By RoperT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Stevenson (R.Louis), Works by: 


Travels with a Donkey In the 
Cevennes. Sixth Ed. Frontispiece b 
W. CRANE. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 

An Inland yore With Front. b 
W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 2s. 6d. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. 

New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo, 
buckram extra, 68.; post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 2s. 

The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, buckram 
extra, 6s. Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Prince Otto: A Romance. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 
6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Merry Men, and other Tales and 
Fables. Cr.8vo, buckram ex., 68. 

Underwoods: Poems. Post8vo,cl.ex.6s. 

Memories and Portraits. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. 

Virginibus re and other 
Papers. A New Edition, Revised. 
Fcap. 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. 


By Baye St. Jonn, 


Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 








Stoddard._Summer Cruising 
in the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WarrREN STODDARD. Illust. by WALLIS 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HeLzn_and ALIics Zim- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 64.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Strange Manuscript (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder. With 19 full- 


page Illustrations by GirBeRT GAUL. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations, Edited 
by Wm.Hone. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.64. 

Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. Wit Map of 
Suburban London, Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,78 6d. 


Swift's Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. . With. Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of “ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Swinburne (Algernon C.), 

Works by: 

Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap, 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 68. 

Chastelard. leroy Cr. 8vo, 78 

Poems and Ballads. First SERIES 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr, 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. SEconp SERIES, 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same price, 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 108.6. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 68, 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Note on Charlotte Bronte.Cr.8vo,6s, 

A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, 88. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr, 8vo, 88. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 63. 

Miscellanies, Crown 8vo, 128. 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. Swinburne’s New Volume of 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. ([Shortly. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Symonds.—Wine, Women, and 
Song: Medizval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 68. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Rowranp- 





son’s droll page Illustrationsin Colours | 


and a Life of the Author oF Cc. 
Hotten. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English | 


Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PopuLar EpITIon, 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. | 


Taylor’s (Bayard) Diversions | 





of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 





Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex,, 7s. 6d. each. 
The Sagacity and Morality of 

Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
ColouredFrontispiece and roo Illust. 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 
The Playtime Naturalist : A Book for 
Home and School, With 366 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


(Preparing, i 





Taylor's (Tom) Historical 
Dramas: ‘Clancarty,” “Jeanne 
Darc,’’*’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
“Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each. 

Tennyson (Lord): A _ Biogra- 
oo Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGS. 

ith a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds ct 
Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depictin Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life : 
ANovel. By W. Moy THomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

















| 


Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wo Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury (Walter), Works by 
Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WatrForpD, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FatruHott, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 64. CHEAPER EDITION, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Tales for the Marines. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Timbs (John), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

The History of Clubs and Club Life 
in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 

English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 

Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marlon Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 


Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. ' Anne Furness. 

Trollope(T.A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 





Post 8vo, 











| Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 


A Novel. By J. T. TRowsrinGe. Post 
_ 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Turgenieff. —,Stories from 


Foreign Novelists. By Ivan TurceE- 
nigFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 
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Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).—Mis- | 
By C. C, | 


tress Judith: A Novel. 
FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 23. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 


The Bride’s Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. | 


Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. | 


Crown $8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each. 
The Huguenot Family. With Illusts, 
Buried Diamonds. 


Disappeared: A Romance. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Blackhall Ghosts: 

3 Vols., crown 8vo, 


Van Laun.— History of French 


Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three | 


Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 


Villari.A Double Bond: A 
Story. By Linpa Vicari. 
_ vo, picture cover, 18. 


Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Works by: | 
The County Families of the United | 


Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 12000, dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 


Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the | 
Offices they hold or have held, their | 


Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. 
tion, for 1888, cloth gilt, 50s. 
The Shilling Peerage (1888). 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 


Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, | 


Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Baronetage 
Containing an Alphabetical 
the Baronets of the United —e 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c, 
cloth, 1s. 


The Shilling Knightage (1888). Con- | 
taining an Alphabetica! List of the | 


Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1888). Containing a List of all the 
Members of Parliament, their Town 
and Country Addresses, &c. 
Edition, emt he | the results of 
the recent General Election. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 

The Complete eg a 

Knightage, an jouse oO 

Commons (1888). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


A Novel. | 


Feap. | 


Twenty-seventh Annual Edi- | 


Con- | 


1888), | 
ist of | 


32mo, | 


New | 


Watrorp’s (Epw.) Works, continued— 
Haunted London. By WALTER 

Tuornsury. Edited by Epwarp 
Watrorp, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. Farruott, F.S.A, Crown 

} 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 

da . 

| 


| Walton andCotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by lzaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by CHARLES 
Corton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicoras, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. 
Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Witt1am M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 

Wanderings in pay pamee or, Life 
among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Jutius Beersoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Freperick Boy.e. 

Savage Life. By Frepericx Boy te. 

Merrie England In the Olden Time. 
By GeorGE DanieEL. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By THomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the P 
By the Chevalier de Hessk- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity 
Edited by Cuartes HINDLEy. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c 
By Cuarres Hinpey. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P, 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece, 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 


By James 


le. 
‘AR- 

















BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





WanbDEREr’s Lisprary, THE, continued— | 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Seven Generations of Executioners: | 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 | 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. | 
Summer Cruising In the South} 
Seas. By C. WarREN STODDARD, | 
Illustrated by WaLtis Mackay. 


Warner.—A Roundabout Jour. | 
ney. By CuHarLes DuDLEY WARNER, | 
Author of ‘‘ My Summer in a Garden.” | 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Warrants, &c. :— | 
Warrant to Execute Charles I. An | 

exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine | 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in. Price 2s. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 
Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
ng paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 | 
eet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. | 
The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List | 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a.p. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 


Wayfarer, The: Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists, Published at short 
intervals. Pricels. The Numbers for 
Oct., 1886, JAN., May, and Oct., 1887, 
and Fes., 1888, are now ready. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F, W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc., &c. With ro Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 














Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- | - 


tery and Porcelain; or, History of | 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. | 
By Hopper M. Westropp, With nu- | 
merous Illustrations, and a List of | 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. | 


Whist. — How to Play Solo 
Whist: Its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- | 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen | 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. B 
ABRAHAM S. WILKs and CHarves F. 
Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. | 


pon eo eeet Seaeueumas — _ <a se | 
Whistler's (Mr.) “Ten o’Clock.” | 
Uniform with his “ Whistler v. Ruskin: | 
Art and Art Critics.” Cr. 8vo, 1s. | 





Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 


Works by: 

Science Notes. See the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazineE. 1s. Monthly. 

Science in Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, with Illusts., 2s. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Illusts., 6s, 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREW WiL- 
son and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl. limp, 1s. 6a. 


Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. 

Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Wood.—Sabina: A Novel, By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories 
b . 











y: 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 


Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 6s. [ Shortly. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By ELtezeR 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Crown £vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Caricature History of the Georges. 
coe House of Hanover.) With 400 
ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. FarrHout,F.S.A, 

Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Castaway. | Tne Foriorn Hope, 
Land at Last. 




















\ 
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A Strange Manuscript found in .a 
Copper Cylinder. Illustrated by GiL- 
BERT GAUL. Cr. 8vo, 58, 

The Legacy of Cain. By WILKIE 
Coruins. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

For Faith and Freedom. By WALTER 
Besant. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. [Shortly. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [Shortly. 

Romantic Stories of the Legal Pro- 
fession. By R. E. FRANcILLON. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. | 


NEW NOVELS. 


Doctor Rameau. By GEorGEs OHRNET. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra,.6s. [Shortly. 

This Mortal Coil. By GRANT ALLEN. 
3 Vols., crown 8vo. 

The Blackhall Ghosts. 
TYTLER. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

Agatha Page. By Isaac HENDERSON. 
2 Vols., crown 8vo. 

A Freak of Fate. By Atice O’HANton. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

Sanpriel. By Witit1AM SHARP. Crown 
8vo, clothextra,6s. —S—=_——[Shortly. 


By SARAH 





THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


Lisrary EpiTIons, many Illustrated, 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Philistia. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 
The Devil’s Die. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOHN 
HERRING.” 
Red Spider. | Eve. 
BY W. BESANT & #AMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 





The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan, 

With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 

BY HALL CAINE, 

The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 





Deceivers Ever. | Jullet’s Guardian. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 
Sweet Anne Page.| Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 


The Village Comedy. 


You Play me Faise. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. The Frozen Deep. 
Basil. The Law and the 
Hide and Seek. Lady. 

The Dead Secret. | TheTwo Destinies 
Queen of Hearts. | Haunted Hotel. 
My Miscellanies. | The Fallen Leaves 
Woman in White. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Moonstone. | The Black Robe. 
Man and Wife. Heart and Science 
Poor Miss Finch. | “1 Say No.” 
Miss or Mrs. ? Little Novels. 
New Magdalen. The Evil Genius. 
BY DUTTON COOK, 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 


BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
BY AMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain. 


BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe’s Lovers. 


BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Archie Lovell. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD 
Fatal Zero. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 
King or Knave ? 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE, 

Pandurang Hari. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Cape! Girls. bd 
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PiccapDILLy Nove ts, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 

BY #EAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY R. ASHE KING. 


A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord? 
“My Love!” 

lone. 

Paston Carew. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY F#USTIN McCARTHY, 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! 








| Signa. 





| Written in Fire. 


PiccaDILLy NovELs, continued— 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


Life’s Atonement. 


Joseph’s Coat. 
A Model Father. 


Coals of Fire. 
Val Strange. 
| Hearts. 


By the Gate of the Sea. 
The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 


Cynic Fortune. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies. 


BY OUIDA. 


| Held in Bondage. 
| Strathmore. 

| Chandos. 

| Under Two Flags. 
| Idalia. 


Cecil Castle- 
maine’s Gage. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

ADog of Flanders 

Pascarel. 

[ine. 

Princess Naprax- 


TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

| Bimbi. 

| Wanda. 

| Frescoes. 

| In Maremma. 

| Othmar. 





BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 


Gentle and Simpl 


BY FAMES PAYN. 


| Lost Sir Massing- 


berd. 


| Walter’s Word. 
Less Black than! 


We're Painted. 


| By Proxy. 


High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. 

A Confidential 
Agent. 


| From Exile. 


|A Grape from a 
{| Thorn. 

|Some Private 
Views. [Ward. 
| The Canon’s 
| Talk of the Town. 
| Glow-worm Tales. 
In Peril and Pri- 
| vation. 

| Holiday Tasks. 


BY E. C. PRICE. 


| Valentina. | 
| Mrs. Lancaster’s 


The Foreigners. 
Rival. 


BY CHARLES READE. 


Hard Cash. | 


| It is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Peg Woffington. 


Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt. | 


Foul Play. 


| The Double Marriage. 


Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


| The Cloister and 


the Hearth. 


The Course of True Love. 


| The Autobiography of a Thief. 


Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 


| The Wandering Heir. 


A Woman-Hater. 


ASimpleton. 
Readiana. 


Singleheart and Doubleface. 


The Jilt. 


Animals. 
BY MRS. F. 


Prince of Wales’s 
Weird Stories. 


| Good Stories of Men and other 


H. RIDDELL, 


| Her Mother's Darling. 


Garden-Party. 





























PiccaDILLy NoveELs, continued— 
BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysterles of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida 
The Violin-Player 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 


| 
| 
i 
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PiccaDILLy NovELs, continued— 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, continued, 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


BY SARAH TYTLER 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
The Huguenot Family. 
Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 


Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
BY EDMOND ABOUT, e sf aa ere BOYLE, 
The Fellah. amp Notes. Savage Life. 
BY HAMILTON AIDE. | +r 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. An Heiress of Red Dog. : 
BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 


The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? Californian Stories. 
Valerie’s Fate. 


| Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
Stories. BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
pon a as The Shadow of| The Martyrdom 
Babylon. the Sword. of Madeline. 
In all Shades. - | AChild of Nature.| Annan Water. 
The Beckoning Hand- 


os nae = ree pom New Abelard. 
BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. ove Me for Ever. | Matt. 
Grantley Grange. 


Foxglove Manor. | 
BY W. BESANT & FAMES RICE. 


The Master of the Mine. 
BY MRS. BURNETT. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 


Surly Tim. 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 


Mistress Judith. 








BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterfly. 


A Son of Hagar. 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
By Celia’s Arbour. The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
The Monks of Thelema. BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
ge Reming = gg Bay. Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


The Cure of Souls. 
BY WALTER BESANT. BY C, ALLSTON COLLINS, 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 


The Bar Sinister. 
The Captains’ Room. BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
All in a Garden Fair. 


Antonina. Queen of Hearts, 
Dorothy Forster. Basil. My Miscellanies. 
Uncle Jack, 


| Hide and Seek. | Woman in White. 
Children of Gibeon. ' The Dead Secret. ' The Moonstone. 
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CuezarP Porutar Novas, continued— 
Wikis Coins, continued, 
Man and Wife. Haunted Hotel. 
Poor Miss Finch. | TheFallen Leaves. 
Miss or Mrs. ? Jezebel’sDaughter 
New Magdalen. The Black Robe. 
The Frozen Deep. | Heart and Science 
Law and the Lady. |‘“‘1l Say No. 
TheTwo Destinies | The Evil Genius. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 
BY M. }. COLQUHOUN, 
Every inch a Soldier. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Pine and Palm. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 

Leo. Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountains. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
BY #AMES DE MILLE, 
Castle in Spain. 

BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 
BY DICK DONOVAN, 

The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last! 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES., 


APoint of Honour.| Archie Lovell. 
BY M. 


era et WARDS, 
Y EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


"Yay PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 

Polly. | Fatal Zero. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

The Lady of Brantome. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


Filthy ty 
BY R, E. FRANCILLON. 
ouieeie: Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 
BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 
Seth’s Brother's Wife. 
Prefaced by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, 


Pandas Hari. 
BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. 


Felle- 











Cueap Poputar NovELs, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. The Flower of the 

For Lack of Gold. Forest. 

What wiil the! Braes of Yarrow. 
World Say ? The Golden Shaft. 

In Honour Bound. | Of High Degree. 

In Love and War.| Fancy Free. 

For the King. Mead and Stream. 

In PasturesGreen | Loving a Dream, 

Queen of the Mea-/| A Hard Knot. 
dow. Heart’s Delight. 

A Heart’s Problem 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizarg of the Mountain. 

BY $AMES GREENWOOD. 

Dick Temple. 
BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
a Bay KE Country Luck. 
Recs Lega HALLIDAY 
Every. Day Pape 

BY LADY I DUFFUS HARDY. 

Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Y }. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Eari. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. ° Sebastian Strome 
ElliceQuentin. Dust. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Fortune’s Fool. Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. Love—or a Name. 
BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
Ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The ie, Creed. 
y TOM HOOD. 
A — Hear 
Y MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The: aeue of Raby. 
Y TIGHE "HOPKINS. 
’Twixt Love and Dut 
BY MRS. ALFRE D HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That a as Person. 
fg an INGELOW. 
Fated ce be F 
BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
BY MARK KERSHAW 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
BY R. ASHE KING 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY 
Oakshott Py 
Y JOHN LEYS, 


The Lindseys 
ARY coro 
In Exchange for a 
BY ELL YNN TINTON. 
Patricia Kembaill. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 


anh ae a RN RAMA pi i ian War 
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Cueap Popunar Nove ts, continued— 


E. Lynn Linton, continued— 

The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“My Love.” lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY #USTIN McCARTHY. 


The Waterdale 
Neighbours. 

My Enemy’s 
Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 


BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The — Fye- | Lost Rose. 
Y W. H. MALLOCK., 
The mt... Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame. Fighting the Air. 
A Harvest of Wild | Written in Fire. 

Oats. 
BY }. MASTERMAN., 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 


Donna Quixote. 


Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola, 


The Comet of a} 





BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 
BY #EAN MIDDLEMASS. 


Touch and Go. 
B 


Mr. Dorillion. 


| 
Y MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


Hathercourt Rectory. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


ALife’sAtonement 

A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the 
Sea. 

Val Strange 


Old Blazer’s Hero. 


Hearts. 
Way of the World. 


A Bit of Human it Is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Nature. 

First Person Sin- 
gular. 

Cynic Fortune. 


BY ALICE O'HANLON, 


The 5 


RS. 
siteblAnanor 


OLIPHANT, 
| The Primrose Path. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 
BY MRS, ROBERT O'REILLY. 


Phoebe’s Fortunes. 
BY 


OUIDA, 


Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
Idalia. 

Cecil Castle- 
maine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Signa. [ine. 
Princess Naprax- 
in a Winter City 


Shoes. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. | Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In Maremma. 

Othmar, 

Wisdom, Wit, and 
Pathos. 


| 
| 


| Lost Sir Massing: 
| A Perfect Trea- 








CueapP Poputar NovELs, continued— 


BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY ¥AMES PAYN. 


berd. 


sure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 


| Murphy’s Master. | 
Dear LadyDisdain | MissMisanthrope | 


A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 


| Cecil’s Tryst. 
| Clyffards of Clyffe | 
| The Family Scape: | 


grace. 
Foster Brothers. 


Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands. | 
| Walter’s Word. 
| Halves. 
| Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her | 


Humorous Stories 
Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest. 


| £200 Reward. 


Like Father, Like 
Son. 

Marine Residence. 

Ona Beneath 


| Mirk 4 Abbey. [Won 

| Not Wooed, but 

Less Black than 
We’re Painted. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

| Carlyon’s Year, 

|A Confidential 

| Agent. 

Some Private 
Views. 

| From Exile. 

|A Grape from 
Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 

Kit: A Memory. 

The Canon’s Ward 

Talk of the Town. 





Holiday Tasks. 








BY C. L, PIRKIS, 


| Lady Lovelace. 


| Valentina. 





BY EDGAR A. POE, 


| The Mystery of Marie Roget. 


BY E. C. PRICE. 


| The Foreigners 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


| Gerald. 


BY CHARLES READE. 


Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 


| Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 


| The Double Marriage. 


Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 


| The Wandering Heir. 


| 
TwoLittleWooden | A Simpleton. 


A Woman-Hater. 


Readiana,. The Jilt. 


| Singleheart and Doubleface. 


Good Stories of Men and other 

Animals. 
BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 
The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
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Cuzap ‘Poruar Novzzs, continued— 


BY FAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Veusg?s to the es oat 
AYLE ST. JOHN. 
A Levantine Family. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. | ong Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Pat 
BY KATHARINE SA UNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 
BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s ne ee 
Mary Jane Married 
BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop 
BY R.A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 
BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. 
BY BERTHA THOM 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin- ne 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s Folly. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY MARK ‘AIN. 

Tom Sawyer. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED bY CHATTO & WINDUS. 


| CHEAP Poruran: Novets, continued 





| Pri a Otto. 


| Mabel’s Progress. 


| A Tramp Abroad. 


Mark Twain, continued. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
Life on the Mississippl. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige: 


Citoyenne Jacquiline | owe ared 
BY }. WINTE was 
Cavalry Life. | haatonasieal Legends. 
BY H. F. WOOD, 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
B ADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 
POPULAR SHILLING 1 wes 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Bret 
HartTE. (ey ARTE, 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
A Day’s Tour. By Percy FITZGERALD. 
Mrs. Galnsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
A Dream and a Forgetting. By ditto. 
A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,.” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the 
Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Pirxis 
The Professor’s Wife. By L.Granam, 
A Double Bond. By Linpa VILLarr. 
Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON, 
The Garden that Paid the Rent 
By Tom JERROLD. 
Curly. By Joun CoLeman, 
trated by J. C. yy 
Beyond the Gates. E. S. PHELPs, 
Old Maid’s Pasemned y E.S. PHExps. 
Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.PHe.ps. 
Jack the Fisherman. ByE.S.PuEtps, 
Doom: An Atlantic Episode. By 
Justin H. McCartny, M.P. 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Tustin H McCarthy, M.P, 
Bible Characters. By Cuas. READE. 
The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims. 
Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Speicnr. 
By Devious Ways. By T.W.Speicnt. 
The Silverado Squatters. By R, 
Louis STEVENSON. 


Illus- 
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